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number  of  publications  continually  issuing  from  the 
press,  u(x>u  subjects  connected  with  India,  might  seem  to 
amount  to  a  palpable  refutation  of  the  remark,  that  the  public 
take  a  slender  and  limited  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  Eiutem 
|>oftsessions.  It  must  be  presumed,  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
such  works,  which  prompts  their  liberal  supply;  and  indeed, 
some  few  of  these  publications  have  passed  through  more  than 
one  edition.  Mr.  Mill^s  History  has  even  reaped  a  third. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  it  will,  however,  be  tbund, 
that  the  interest  excited  by  works  relating  to  India,  is  by  no 
means  cither  intense  or  general,  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  that 
portion  of  the  British  public  in  this  country  and  in  India, 
whose  worldly  Interests,  personal  recollections,  or  relative  con¬ 
nexions,  give  them  individuallv  a  concern  in  ui|r  Asiatic  posr 
sessions.  On  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  costly  quartos, 
learned  and  dry,  or  light  and  picturesque,  fur  which  India  has 
furnished  a  theme,  it  will  be  tbund,  that  some  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  expense  or  under  the  patronage  of  the  Houour- 
al)le  Company;  others  have  been  tbreed  Iiitu  circulation  by  a 
subscription ;  a  few  have  been  nrluled  to  gratliy  a  psavala  cir* 
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cle  of  friends;  some  have  been  still-born;  and  not  a  few  of  the 
more  valuable  have  been  of  a  description  to  interest  only  the 
man  of  science,  or  to  find  purchasers  only  among  the  wealthy. 
With  the  exception  of  Captain  Sherer’s  lively  little  volume, 
which  would  have  solil  as  well  wherever  the  scene  of  the 
Sketches  had  been  laid,  Hishop  Heber’s  Journal  is  the  first 
work,  relating  exclusively  to  India,  which  can  be  considered 
ns  having  wakened  any  consiilerable  degree  of  popular  atten¬ 
tion.  Ill  this  point  of  view,  its  value  and  importance  are  very 
highly  to  be  estimated.  Being  dead,  the  amiable  Author  yet 
s|>eaketh,  and  may,  perhaps,  speak  more  loudly  and  cifectively 
for  that  country  to  whose  welfare  he  had  sincerely  consecrated 
himself,  than  he  could  have  done  by  his  living  voice.  We  a|>- 
prehend  that  it  will  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  attention  which 
liis  volumes  have  thrown  round  the  subject,  if  our  readers 
shall  be  brought  to  give  their  patient  attention  to  the  articles 
which  from  time  to  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce. 

Every  reader  of  Bishop  Heber  will,  we  imagine,  feel  a  curi¬ 
osity  to  know  something  about  the  history  of  the  country  and 
jH'ople  which  he  describes.  Without  some  general  information 
of  thisi  kind,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  various  personages  re- 
ferret!  to,  and  the  complicatixl  divisions  and  sulndivisions  of 
the  country,  must  be  not  a  little  per})lexing.  The  Hohillas, 
the  Jauts,  the  Palans,  the  Khasyas,  the  Rajpoots,  the  Mah- 
rattas,  the  Bindarries,  the  Bheels,  the  Jains,  &c.  present  a  bar¬ 
barous  array  of  nations,  tribes,  and  sects,  unknown  to  ancient 
history  or  to  western  literature,  and  the  very  nomenclature  of 
which  is  somewhat  appalling.  Then,  instead  of  meeting  with 
kings  or  sultans,  governors  or  jiashas,  as  in  the  accounts  of 
other  countries,  the  annals  of  India  present  to  the  unfamiliar 
ear,  the  enigmatical  titles  of  the  Mogul,  the  Vizier,  the  Pcishwa, 
the  Soubahdar,  the  Nabob,  the  Nizam,  the  Maharajah,  the 
Uannee,  the  Zamorin,  the  Bhonslay,  the  (luikwar;  together 
with  those  mysterious  personages,  the  Residents,  the  Political 
Agents,  &c.  with  their  whole  train  of  sirdars^  f^oomashtas^  sou- 
hahdarsy  and  other  officers,  Moslem  or  Hindoo.  When  to 
this  source  of  perplexity  w'c  add  the  confusion  arising  from  an 
ever-shifting  frontier,  an  ever-changing  administration,  and  an 
ever-varying  orthography  in  describing  the  same  scenes  and 
transactions,  we  shall  liave  accountcHl,  perhaps,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  for  the  repulsive  aspect  of  most  narratives  or  discussions 
relating  to  the  country  in  f]ucstion. 

We  know  not  how  far  the  sliglit  articles  which  have  at  in¬ 
tervals  appeared  in  this  Journal,  have  succeedeif  in  throwing 
any  light  upon  the  tangled  tissue  of  Indian  affairs.  In  review- 
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ing  the  volumes  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Mr.  Prinsep,  anil  Col. 
Blacker*,  it  was  necessary  to  give  our  renders  credit  for  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  terms  employed  and  the  parties 
referred  to.  But  the  valuable  historical  work  now  before  us, 
(which  claimed,  indeed,  onr  earlier  notice,)  presents  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  which  we  are  tempted  to  avail  ourselves,  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  that  important  section  of  Indian 
history  which  it  contributes  so  essentially  to  illustrate. 

‘  The  want  of  a  complete  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
‘  decline  of  our  immediate  predecessors  in  conquest^  the  Mah- 

*  rattas,  has  long  been  felt,’  Capt.  Grant  Duff  remarks,  *  by 
‘  all  persons  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  India. 

*  The  indefatigable  Orme  has  lefl  his  Fragments  as  a  nionuinentof 
his  research,  accompanied  by  an  attestation  of  the  labour  which  they 
cost  him.  The  subsequent  attempt  of  Mr.  Scott  Waring  proved  not 
only  the  difficulties  of  which  Mr.  Orme's  experience  had  warned  ot, 
but  that,  at  a  period  comparatively  recent,  those  who  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  collecting  information  respecting  the  Mahrattas, 
were  still  very  deficient  in  a  know  ledge  of  their  history.  Circum¬ 
stances  placed  me  in  situations  which  at  once  removed  many  of  the 
obstacles  which  those  gentlemen  encountered,  and  threw  materials 
within  my  reach,  which  had  been  previously  inaccessible.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  labour  and  the  expense  requisite  for  completing  these 
volumes  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  assisted  me  in  the 
design,  or  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  in  India.* 

On  the  subversion  of  the  Poona  Government  in  1818,  all 
the  Mahratta  state  papers,  with  an  immense  mass  of  both  public 
and  secret  documents,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
authorities.  To  these,  the  Author  was  favoured  with  the 
freest  access,  while  the  records  of  the  Satara  Government  were 
placed  under  his  own  immediate  charge.  Being  also  permit¬ 
ted  to  examine  those  of  the  Bombay  Government,  he  hail 

*  read  the  whole,  both  public  and  secret,  up  to  179^9  had 
‘  extracted  what  formed  many  large  volumes  of  matter’,  when 
the  chief  secretary  put  into  his  hands  a  compilation  from  the 
records,  made  by  himself,  which  afforded  materials  amply  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  history  of  the  subsequent  period.  The  political 
agent  at  Surat  extracted  for  our  Author  the  whole  of  the  re-> 
cords  of  the  old  Surat  factory;  the  viceroy  at  Goa  liberally  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Portuguese 
Government ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors  allowed  him  to  have 
partial  access  to  those  in  the  East  India  House.  One  can 
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easily  conceive  the  delight  with  which  Orine  would  have  availed 
himself  of  tlusc  enviable  facilities  for  prosecuting  his  favourite 
researches.  But,  besides  all  these  sources  of  information,  ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  every  description,  in  Persian  and  Mahratta, — re¬ 
cords  of  temples,  family  legends,  imperial  deeds  and  stale 
papeth,  law-suits  and  law  decisions,  were  procured  from  all 
(juarters.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  thf'se  manuscripts,  we 
arc  told,  some  of  them  histories  at  hast  as  voluminous  ns  the 
Author’s  whole  work,  were  translated  purposely  for  if.  Of  these 
materials,  thus  laboriously  accumulated,  such  good  use  has 
been  made,  that  they  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  compe¬ 
tent  hands. 

The  history  of  the  Mahraltas  is  but  another  phrase  for  the 
history  of  India  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliey  rose 
with  the  decline,  and  attained  the  zenith  of  their  power  on  the 
fall,  of  the  Mogul  empire.  'Fhey  received  their  first  most  im¬ 
portant  check  from  the  Dooraunecs  of  Caubul,  in  the  field  of 
Paniput,  in  the  year  17f>0;  and  their  annihilation  ns  a  military 
|)ow'er  by  lx>rd  1  fastings,  has  made  the  British  the  undisputed 
masters  of  liindostan.  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  history.  As  a  nation,  however,  the  Mahrattas,  or  the 
Hindoos  of  Maharashtra,  are  to  be  considered  as  comprising 
one  of  the  original  and  not  the  least  powerful  of  the  grand  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Bruhminical  population  of  India,  hiucceeding 
geographically  to  the  Gujeiattees  southward,  they  appear  to 
nave  possessed  themselves  t)f  the  wliolc  north-western  portion 
of  the  Deccan,  where  they  met  the  Telinga  and  'ramnl  tribes 
of  Southern  India;  their  eastern  limits  being  determined  by 
Orissa,  where  a  different  dialcxt  prevails,  more  nearly  allied, 
apparently,  to  that  of  Magadha  or  Bahar;  while  northward,  the 
^utpoora  mountains  and  the  Nerhuddali  divided  them  from 
the  tribes  of  Central  India.  Owing  to  their  geographical  po¬ 
sition,  they  have  prol)ably  been  less  mixed  with  other  races 
than  any  of  the  other  Hindoo  nations,  and  may  therefore  be 
supposed  to  retain  more  of  the  primitive  characteristics. 

Wlien  Baber  made  himself  master  of  Hindostan,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tw'o  Pagan  monarchies  yet 
survived  the  Patan  and  Mogul  conquests.  One  of  these  was 
that  of  the  liana  of  the  Rajpoots ;  the  other  and  more  powerful 
prince  was  the  iiajah  of  Hijnnugger,  whose  successors  main¬ 
tained  themselves  in  the  Carnatic  till  the  middle  of  the  sc'ven- 
teenth  century.  At  thot  pcricKl,  there  appears  to  have  existe^l, 
prt)perly  speaking,  no  Siahratla  kingdom;  but  there  seems 
little  room  to  doubt,  that  the  Kajaiis  of  Deogluir  were,  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  conejuests  of'  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
sovereigns  of  an  extensive  territory  comprising  the*  greater 
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portion  of  Maharnshtra ;  and  that,  on  the  overthrow  of  that 
itfite,  the  mountainous  region  of  Baglana  gave  shelter  to  those 
who  refused  to  bow  to  the  conquerors. 

The  earliest  sovereignty  in  the  Mahratta  country,  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  account,  is  that  of  which  Tagara  was 
the  metro|K>lis.  This  city  was  frequented  by  Alexandrian 
merchants  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  and  the  Author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea 
particularly  mentions  it  as  a  famous  emporium.  Its  name, 
Captain  Grant  Duff  states,  is  well  known  to  learned  Hindoos, 
although  its  exact  position  is  not  ascertained :  Mmor  Wilford 
supposes  it  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Deoghur  or  Dowletabad  ; 
hut  our  Author  has  adduced  strong  reasons  for  concluding, 
that  its  situation  was  much  more  to  the  south  east,  *  proliably 

*  on  the  bank  of  the  Go<laverv,  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
‘  modern  town  of  Blieer.’  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
Deoghur  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  Tagara ;  ‘  Tagara, 

*  Paithana  (Pultun),  and  Deogurh  ’,  it  is  remarked,  *  seems  each 
‘  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of  the  same  tract  of  country  at 
‘  different  periods.*  •  The  power  of  the  Rajahs  of  Tagara,  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  by  conquest  from  the  northward. 

In  the  year  77 — 7B  of  the  Christian  era,  Shalivahan,  a  per¬ 
son  of  an  inferior  caste,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in 
the  sovereignty;  and  he  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
conquest.  He  is  stated  in  particular  to  have  annexed  to  his 
empire  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Asseer.  This  prince 
claimed  a  descent  from  Sisooday,  a  Rajpoot  Rajah  of  the  Solar 
race,  who  emigrated  from  Oude,  and  founded  a  state  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Nerbuddah,  which,  at  the  period  of  its 
overthrow,  had  existed  1680  years.  Shalivahan  put  to  death 
ail  the  members  of  this  family,  except  one  woman,  who  escaped 
with  her  infant  son  to  the  Saut|H)ora  mountains;  and  this  son  * 
afterwariis  became,  accordiiig^to  Hindoo  legends,  the  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Ranns  of  Cheitore.  Shalivahan  long 
waged  war  with  Vikramajeet,  the  sovereign  of  Malwah,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
the  Nerbuddah  was  made  their  mutual  boundary.  The  acces«> 
sion  of  this  prince  forms  the  Mahratta  era,  which  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  used  south  of  the  Deccan.  That  ol  Vikramajeet, 
which  prevails  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  corresponding  to  B.  C. 
57>  is  133  years  earlier,  and  must  therefore  refer  to  the  acces- 
iioQ  of  a  former  monarch  of  that  name.  Some  manuscripts. 
Captain  Grant  Duff  informs  us,  deduce  a  succession  of  rajahs 
from  this  Shalivahan  to  Jadow  Ramdeo  Rao,  who  was  thr 
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rei^nin^  prince  at  Drogurh,  at  the  lime  ot  the  first  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  tlie  Moluimmednns  in  that  quarter,  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirtwnih  century.  Whether  I)eoj;urh  had  l)ecome  the 
capital  of  this  region  by  anoUier  revolution,  or  by  a  voluntary 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government,  is  unknown.  Rajah  ShalU 
vahan  is  said  to  have  made  Piittun  his  capital;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable;  that  Tagara  continued  to  be  governed  by  tributary 
rajahs,  long  after  the  subversion  of  its  ascendancy.  By  a  grant 
of  land  found  at  Tannah  in  liombay,  it  ap()ears,  that  there  was 
a  Rajah  reigning  in  or  near  the  Island  of  Salselte,  A.  D.  1018, 
who  clainu'd  descent  from  Jimuta  Vahana,  lord  of  Tagara. 
And  a  similar  grant  found  at  Satara,  proves  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  there  was  a  Rajah  at  Panalia,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mahratta  country,  who  also  claimed  a  descent 
from  the  illustrious  Jimuta  Vahana:  he  is  styled,  lord  of  an 
•  extensive  principality,  and  chief  of  the  nobles  ol  the  city  of 
‘  Tagara,  born  of  the  race  of  Shilahara.*  *  To  this  Rajah  is 
ascribetl  the  erection  of  fifteen  of  the  forts,  (among  the  rest, 
that  of  Satara,)  the  number  and  strength  of  which  forms  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  this  part  of  the  ct)nntry.  He,  too,  was 
doomed  to  stv  his  country  reduced  by  a  Rajpoot  invader;  and 
after  his  death,  the  territory  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mahratta 
jwlygars. 

'I'he  historical  axiom  of  Sir  John  Marsham,  (itiot  urtyes  tot 
refffta^  will  apply  to  liulia  scarcely  less  closely  than  to  Egy’pt. 
At  different  perioils  of  history,  a  conqueror  has  started  up, 
who  has  succcH^'ded  in  reducing  the  sovereigns  of  neighbouring 
cities  and  states  to  the  condition  of  feudatories,  and  in  extend¬ 
ing  Ins  supremacy  over  an  extensive  region.  But  not  unfre* 
<)ucntly,  the  death  of  the  individual  has  been  followed  by  the 
immeiliate  ilismemberment  of  the  empire, —  in  other  words,  by 
the  rt'-a*iS€»rtion  of  inde|KMulence  on  the  })art  of  the  petty  kings 
or  rajahs  who  had  been  compelled  to  di-  him  homage.  An 
heretlilary  empire  of  any  extent  or  duration,  the  authentic 
annals  of  ancient  history  will  scarcely  be  found  to  present. 
'I  he  law  of  hereditary  succession,  though  not  always  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  right  of  primogeniture,  has  been  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  rcMipectetl,  in  all  ages,  by  the  mas*  of  the  governed;  but 
governors  and  nobles,  princes  and  barons,  have  been  less  ilis- 
|H>sod  to  acquiesce  in  herixlitary  claims  to  an  invidious  supre¬ 
macy  ;  and  one  half  of  the  civil  contests  that  have  desolated 
the  K^ist,  have  arisen  out  ol  disputes  res{K‘cting  the  im|XTial 
prerogatives.  This  must  ever  be  the  case  in  a  country,  the 
government  ot  which  is  essentially  aristocraticad,  like  old  Ger- 
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many,  England  in  the  olden  time,  and  llindoostan  under  iu 
native  liaj(>oot  rajahs.  Provinces,  under  such  a  condition  of 
tilings,  are  kingdoms, — either  independent  monarchies  or  fede- 
rnl  states.  According  to  the  Brahmins,  Bharat-khund  com¬ 
prised,  in  ancient  times,  no  fewer  than  ten  great  kingdoms, 
corresponding  to  which,  Mr.  Colebrooke  enumerates  ten  dis¬ 
tinct  dialects;  the  Prncrit,  the  Hindee,  the  Tirhootiya,  the 
Bengalee,  the  Gujurattee,  the  Mahrntta,  the  Orissa,  the  Telin- 
ga,  the  Cunarese,  and  the  Tamul.  Each  of  these  ten  king¬ 
doms,  however,  will  he  found  to  have  been,  at  different  periods, 
subdivided  into  smaller  states  and  rival  monarchies*;  while  at 
other  times,  they  have  been  consolidated  for  a  time,  by  con¬ 
quest  or  defensive  confederacies,  into  larger  empires.  Rama 
may  have  conquered  Ceylon,  and  Vikramajeet  may  have  ex¬ 
tended  his  dominion  from  Cashmecr  to  Cape  Comorin ;  but, 
like  Sesostris  and  Alexander,  they^left  no  undivided  empire  to 
their  successors. 

7'lie  most  striking  feature  in  the  social  polity  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  is  the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  distinct  village 
communities  or  townships,  which  appears  to  have  obtained  from 
the  highest  antiquity.  This  system  can  have  originated  only 
with  a  nation  essentially  agricultural  in  their  habits,  as  the 
Hindoos  were,  no  doubt,  in  primitive  times;  being  in  direct 
contrast  w  ith  the  aristocratical  constitution  which  society  neces¬ 
sarily  assumes  in  a  military  people.  It  presents  to  us,  in  fact, 
a  primitive  democracy  ;* such,  however,  as  might  well  comport 
with  a  theocratic  or  hieratic  government, — like  that  which 
existed  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt.  Colonel  Mark  Wilks  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  writer  who  brought  distinctly  under  notice 
this  very  interesting  peculiarity  in  the  internal  structure  of 
Hindoo  society;  so  different  from  the  institutions  of  their  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquerors  and  the  northern  tribes  of  shepherds 
and  warriors.  *  Every  Indian  village  is’,  says  the  Historiuii 
of  Mysore,  ‘  and  appears  always  to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  sepu- 

*  rate  community  or  republic ;  and  exhibits  a  living  picture  of 

*  tlnit  state  of  things  which  theorists  have  imugiiiLHl  in  the 
^  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  when  men  have  assembled  in 
^  communities  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocally  administering  to 
‘  each  other’s  wants.’  f  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Bombay 

•  According  to  Megasthenes,  the  Greek  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Sandracottus,  India  was,  at  that  era,  divided  among  122  several  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  Major  Uennell  remarks,  that,  in  the  Funjuuh  alone,  at 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  we  find  no  fewer  than  seven 
nations,  and  along  the  lower  parts  of  the  Indus,  many  more, 
HennelTs  Memoir,  p.  ISO. 

t  NVilks’s  South  of  India,  p.  117. 
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Transactions,  a  minute  description  is  given  of  one  of  these 
townships,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who  resided  for  seventeen 
years  at  P<M>iia,  during  which  periwl  lie  succc'isfnily  extended 
the  benefits  of  Vaccination  to  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  the 
familiar  access  which  he  by  this  means  obtained  to  the  interior 
of  Indian  society,  aflfordiHl  him  an  opportunity  which  few 
Europeans  have  enjoyed,  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  every  minute  circumstance  of  their  social  economy.  Fur 
our  present  piirp<»se,  the  brief  account  contained  in  Colonel 
Briggs’s  Letters,  will  be  sufficiently  explicit.  'Fhe  original 
mo<ie  in  which  the  natives  conceive  that  a  village  was  jieopieii 
and  ^ettled,  is  thus  descrilKul. 

*  'Fhe  Potail  (MokuiUlum,  Gowr,  or  Reddy,  as  he  is  indlfTercntly 
called  in  the  several  languages  of  India)  is  supnosed,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  apply  to  the  sovereigns  for  permission  to  occupy  a  spot  of 
waste  forest  land,  unattached  to  any  township.  Having  obtained 
that  permission,  he  proceeds  to  the  place,  attended  hy  his  relations, 
carrying  a  basket  on  his  head,  containing  a  few  implements  of  do¬ 
mestic  use  and  of  husbandry,  besides  offerings  for  the  local  deity. 
After  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  measures  arc  taken  to 
construct  huts,  and  to  congregate  the  members  of  the  village  com¬ 
munity.  'riicse  consist  at  first  of  a  village  accountant  (usually  a 
Rramin),  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  a  barber,  a  currier,  a  watchman,  a 
waterman  wlui  distributes  tlie  running  water  of  streams  over  the 
cultivated  lands) ;  besides  other  officers,  \v!m  arc  requisite  in  some 
villages,  hut  not  necessary  in  all.  Each' of  these  is  a  member  of  a 
distinct  tribe,  and  can  follow  no  other  occupation  than  that  to  which 
he  is  destined  hy  birth.  These  persons  are  retained  in  the  village  by 
annual  stipends,  payable  cither  in  kind  (each  cultivator  contributing 
a  portion  of  bis  crop)  or  by  idlotiueuts  of  land. 

*  Having  established  the  village  officers,  the  potail,  or  chief  of 
this  little  society,  usually  agrees,  in  the  name  of  the  agriculturists,  to 
clear  the  laud,  and  to  till  it  on  the  following  conditions.  First,  That 
the  land  so  cleared  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  tax  for  a  term,  say  the 
first  three  years.  Secondly,  That  after  the  fourth  year,  the  tax  pay¬ 
able  to  (lovernment  shull  be  fixed  at  a  maximum  equal  to  one  third 
or  one  fifth  of  the  gross  protluce,  as  the  case  mav  he,  which  shall  be 
paid  us  follows;  viz.  one  seventh  part  of  the*tax  on  the  fourth  year, 
two  sevenths  on  the  fifth  year,  and  so  on,  increasing  one  seveuth  part 
annually  for  seven  successive  years,  till  the  whole  amount  of  the 
land-tax  be  eoiupltted.  Thirdly,  'I'but  the  tux  shall  be  levied  on 
cultivated  land  only,  and  that  fair  remissions  shall  be  made  of  a  por¬ 
tion  ol  the  tax,  at  the  discretion  of  (iovernment,  in  cases  of  entire 
failure  of  crops,  orising  out  of  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the 
eleintmls,  termed  .isntJ/ty,  or  by  the  devastation  of  armies,  termed 
Sooiiijny, 

I  be  management  of  the  details,  whether  of  fields  or  realizing  the 
taxes  Irom  each  cultivator,  belongs  wholly  to  the  potail,  or  hcad-uian  ; 
and  he  is  too  much  controlled  by  public  opinion  to  be  guilty  of  any 
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•ct  ol'  very  glaring  injustice,  without  risk  of  exposure  or  liability  to 
puoUhiuent.  The  mere  collection  of  the  revenue  by  the  potail,  does 
not  cos^t  the  Government  one  furtliing,  as  the  hereditary  land  he 
holds,  and  the  perquisites  of  hit  office,  arc  intended  to  remunerate 
him  for  hit  trouble  and  responsibility,  and  to  maintain  him  in  suffi¬ 
cient  respectability  to  enable  him  to  perform  this  and  other  official 
duties  with  effect.* 

*  Hesidcs  the  Government-tax,  is  an  additional  one,  not  unlike  our 
parish  rates,  though  applicable  to  different  purposes ;  the  nature  of 
which  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the  following  examples  :  — 

‘  To  feeding  Brahmins  on  particular  festivals. 

*  To  lighting  the  village  temples  and  gates. 

*  To  expenses  incurred  on  certain  anniversaries. 

*  To  feeding  travellers  and  strangers;  one  meal  to  each. 

*  To  repairing  a  part  of  the  village  wall. 

*  To  repairing  the  chief  temple. 

*  To  constructing  a  new  gate  for  the  village. 

*  I^lid  to  certain  men  for  killing  the  tiger  which  long  infested  the 
neighbourhood,  ^'C. 

*  .Much  discretion  is  necessarily  left  to  the  potail  in  incurring  these 
expenses,  many  of  which  are  Hxed  and  admitted  by  the  Government 
annually,  while  others  are  casual  and  temporary.  It  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed  that  great  abuses  exist  in  the  exercise  of  the  latitude  allowed 
to  the  potail  under  the  native  governments ;  but  where  the  superior 
local  officers  are  open  to  complaints,  and  the  head-man  liable  to 
punishment,  the  individual  injury  sustained  is  trilling,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  compared  with  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  the  people, 
and  to  the  government,  by  contiding  the  management  of  the  village 
concerns  to  its  owm  community.  The  importance  of  upholding  this 
system  is  not  at  once  apparent,  till  trial  is  made  of  some  other ;  and 
the  experience  w’e  have  already  had  in  legtslating  for  the  Indians, 
doc*s  not  encourage  us  to  hope  for  much  improvement  by  abolishing 
their  institutions.*  Briggs,  pp.  146 — l.W. 

‘  Such  are  the  primitive  component  parts/  in  Col.  Wilks’s 
opinion,  ^  o^ all  the  kingdoms  of  Indio.  Their  technical  com- 

*  binutioii  to  compose  districts,  pn^vinccs  or  principalities,  of 

*  from  ten  to  a  hundred  thousand  village's,  has’,  he  remarks, 

*  been  infinitely  diversified,  at  different  periods,  by  the  wisdom 
‘  or  caprice  of  the  chief  ruler,  or  by  the  vigour  and  resistance 
‘  of  those  who  have  coveted  independence  for  themselves,  and 
‘  the  p<)wer  to  govern  the  greatest  possible  number  of  their 

*  fellow  creatures.’  But,  *  the  interior  constitution  aud  condi- 

*  tion  of  each  township  has  remained  unchanged  :  no  revolu- 

*  lions  affect  it ;  no  coti(}uest  reaches  it.’  *  Each  village  ’,  says 
Colonel  Munro,  ^  is  a  kind  of  little  republic,  with  the  potail 
*'  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  India  is  a  mass  of  such  republics.  The 
^  inhabitants,  during  war,  look  chieHy  to  their  own  potaiL 
^  They  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and  di- 
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‘  vision  of  kingdoms :  while  the  village  remains  entire,  they 
‘  care  not  to  what  power  it  is  transferred.  Wherever  it  goes, 

*  the  internal  management  remains  unaltered  :  the  potail  is  still 

*  the  collector,  and  magistrate,  and  head  farmer.  From  the 
age  of  Menu  until  this  day,  the  settlements  have  been  made 

‘  cither  with  or  through  the  jwtails.’^ 

The  ‘  bigoted  Mohainmetlans,’  who  at  first  acknowledged  no 
civil  rights  in  their  Hindoo  subjects,  shewed  little  respect  to 
this  village  magistracy,  which  ill  suited  their  ideas  of  military 
government ;  few  traces  of  it,  therefore,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  provinces.  Nor  docs  it  seem  at  all  more  congenial 
with  the  habits  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes.  We  question,  indeed, 
whether  it  was  ever  adopteil  by  them.  Even  those  Raj- 
|HX)t  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  Mahratta  rulers  as  their  lords 
paramount,  have  a  distinct  jurisdiction  and  separate  form  of 
administration  within  their  respective  limits,  differing  little  in 
principle,  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  from  the  feudal  system  of 
Europe.  They  arc  the  Normans  of  llindostan;  and  the  agrU 
cultural  tribes  of  the  Deccan,  with  their  democratic  institutions, 
arc  the  Saxons  who  were  iloomed  to  retreat  or  bow  before 
these  martial  conquerors.  The  former  are,  in  almost  all  respects, 
the  very  opposites  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  they  have  been 
at  ))erp(‘tunl  variance,  '^riicy  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Cnnyacubja  nation,  the  genuine  Hindoostanees,  whose  original 
sent  was  Delhi  and  Oude.  *  We  know  from  concurring  evi- 
‘  dcnce,*  says  the  high  authority  last  cited,  ‘  that  ail  the  Raj- 
‘  pool  tribes  trace  their  origin  from  Ayodhya  or  Oude;  and 
‘  their  chiefs  (in  Central  India),  whom  they  term  princes  were 
‘  probably  no  more  than  leaders  or  viccregents  from  the  Hindoo 

‘  sovereigns  of  C'anojc . 'fherc  is,  in  short,  every  reason  to 

‘  conclude,  that,  bcibie  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  the  armies 

•  of  the  nionarchs  of  Canoje  and  Delhi,  which  were  chicflv 
‘  composed  of  the  Rajpoot  tribe,  made  a  partial  comjut'st  of 
‘  this  province.  When  these  monarchs  were,  in  their  turn, 

•  obligetl  to  yielil  to  the  Mohammedan  invaders  the  tide  of  the 

*  warlike  clan  of  the  Rajpoots  rolled  south,  and,  in  its  course, 

*  overwhelmeil  the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  countries  towards 
‘  which  it  was  imjHdled.’f  The  Raj|>oots  of  Central  India, 
unlike  other  Hindoos,  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to 
Rrahinins.  ‘  A  holy  man  of  this  tribe,’  we  are  told,  ‘  has  a 
‘  share  of  their  respect  and  veneration ;  but  their  priests  arc 
‘  the  Charuns  and  lihatSy  who,  to  the  direction  of  their  super- 
‘  stitiouM  devotions,  adil  the  ofiice  of  chroniclers  of  their  che- 


•  Wilks’s  South  of  India,  Vol.  i.  pp.  117 — 121. 
t  .MalcolmV  ('cniral  India,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  IW,  7. 
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«  risheil  fame,  aiul  that  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  to  them  that 
« the  proudest  Hnj|)oot  looks  for  solace  in  adversity*  and  for  in- 
•  crcaseil  joy  and  exultation  in  prosperity.’* 

As  the  Hajpoot  tribes  differed  in  their  martial  habits  from 
the  feebler  races  of  the  South*  so,  they  blended  to  a  far  greater 
exleut  with  their  Mussulman  conquerors.  The  first  Patan 
emperors  were  induced  by  a  jealous  policy  to  court  into  their 
service  this  class  of  Hindoos*  as  a  check  upon  their  own  turbti* 
lent  soldiery  or  ambitious  omrahs ;  and  in  their  willing  alle- 
gianc'c  to  the  house  of  Timour*  some  of  the  proudest  of  the 
Rajpoot  princes  merged  all  their  national  and  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  so  far  ns  to  deem  it  an  honour  for  their  (laughters  to 
enter  the  imperial  haram.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  have 
shared  in  the  political  decline  of  the  Moslem  dynasties*  aiul 
have,  in  their  turn,  given  way  before  the  Mahrattas  of  Central 
India. 

For  upwards  of  three  hundred  years*  the  Mahrattas  had*  as 
a  nation,  been  lost  sight  of*  and  the  very  name  of  a  Mahratta 
government  had  fallen  into  oblivion ;  when,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  started  up  from  their  native  hills*  a  new  and  al¬ 
most  unknown  race  of  )>eop]e.  A  bond  of  union*  however* 
still  existed,  which  neither  time  nor  conquest  had  been  able 
entirely  to  dissolve.  The  religion  of  the  vanquished  was  still 
different  from  that  of  the  conquerors:  and  the  Mahratta  lan¬ 
guage*  which  continued  to  be  spoken  over  the  wdiole  extent  of 
the  ancient  Maharashtra,  gave  a  national  character  to  the 
powerful  confederacy  which  was  founded  upon  religious  feeling, 
'i'he  cause  of  the  Mahrattas  had*  in  all  its  early  stages*  the 
character  of  a  holy  war ;  and  the  appearance  of  Brahmins  at 
the  head  of  their  armies*  gave,  in  the  first  instance,  force  to 
tliis  impression.  Yet*  it  is  remarkable,  that,  previously  to  their 
resuming,  under  the  celebrated  adventurer  Sivajee  Bhonslay* 

•  Malcolm’s  Central  India,  Vol.  ii.  p.  131.  ‘  The  Hajpoot  princes 

of  India,’  says  Colonel  Tod,  *  have  been,  and  still  are,  frequently 
jioets  themselves;  resembling  many  of  the  princes  of  Kuropc  about  the 
same  period,  many  of  whom  were  no  mean  troubadours.  Coeur  du 
Lion,  who,  witli  Hiondel,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Long-armed 
('hohan  uud  his  faithful  chand  (bard),  was  no  bad  poet.  Pratap  8inh, 
Uajuof  Bakanair,  was  esteemed  the  first  of  the  non  professional  bards 
of  his  time.  But  it  is  not  in  these  points  alone,  that  similarity  of  cha¬ 
racter  exists  between  the  Hajpoot  and  the  rude  noble  of  the  dark  ages 
of  Kuropc.  The  feudal  law  which  guided  both,  may  still  be  traced. . . . 
lie  w  ho  w  ill  compare  the  heroic  poetry  of  the  martial  Rajpoots  with 
the  Scandinavian  poetical  relics,  will  observe  the  same  imagery,  a  si¬ 
milar  peopling  of  the  celestial  regions,  the  same  incitements  to  glory, 
ami  ^iJnilar  rewards.*  Trans,  of  Hoy.  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  i.  p. 
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xhe  character  of  a  nation,  their  chiefs  were  found  serving  under 
tile  Mohammedan  sovereigns  of  tlie  Dcccan;  and  ‘neitner  na« 

‘  lional  sentiment  nor  unity  of  language  and  religion  prevented 
‘  their  fighting  against  each  other/ 

‘  Not  only,’  remarks  their  present  Historian,  *  did  Mahratta  sub- 
jecU  of  these  governments*  (Beejapoor  and  Ahmednin»gur)  *  stand 
in  array  opposite  to  each  other,  but  the  most  active  enmity  was  fre¬ 
quently  evincetf  between  members  of  the  same  family.  They  fought 
with  rancour  wherever  individual  dispute  or  hereditary  feuds  exUtMf 
and  that  spirit  of  rivalry  in  families,  which  was  fomented  hy  the 
kings  of  the  Bahminee  dynasty,  was  one  means  of  keeping  the  Mah- 
rottas  poised  against  each  other  in  the  dynasties  which  succeeded 
them/  Vo).  1.  p.  H-l*. 

Tlie  Mogul  invasions  for  the  purpose  of  snhverting  tlie  king¬ 
doms  of  Aiimrdnnggur,  Uojapoor,  and  (tolcondnh,  had  a  great 
inHuenco  on  the  rise  of  the  Mahratfns.  Several  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  chiefs  in  the  service  of  those  monnrrhs  w'crc  induced,  hy 
dazzling  otfen*  or  prospects  of  advancement,  to  desert  their 
standard  and  go  over  to  the  M*>guU.  Among  others,  in  IfiW, 
tlie  father  of  Sivajee  made  i\  tender  of  his  serxdces  to  Sliahje- 
han,  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  com¬ 
mander  of  fiOOO  horse.  Some  time  after,  taking  disgust  at 
lieing  deprived  of  some  of  his  jaffhecr^  (lands  held  on  military 
tenure),  he  enteretl  into  the  interests  of  the  Hejapoor  (lovern- 
ment,  and  during  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  exercised 
the  powers  of  regent. 

*  By  the  assistance  of  some  Brahmins,  he  commenced  r('(;ulating 
the  country,  gut  possession  of  most  of  the  forts,  occupied  the  dis¬ 
tricts  in  tlie  name  ot’  th«!  new  king,  and  collected  troops  from  ail 
quarters.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Concun  which  had  belonged 
to  the  kiiigduai  of  AlmuHiuuggur,  and  the  districts  as  far  cast  as 
Ahmednuggur,  extending  from  the  Neera  river  on  the  south,  to  the 
('bandore  raiiffe  on  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  a  fbw  of  the 
garrtsoiieti  places,  were,  for  a  time,  overrun  by  8lialijee/ 

V\d.  Up.  i  1  i. 

The  fame  ul  .Siiuiijee  iiaa  been  !»o  cuuipieteiy  eciipHni  by  that 
of  his  more  illustrious  son,  (hut  the  tact  ot  bis  having  ucieti  su 
distinguished  a  part,  has  been  but  little  known;  miiU  (lie  iSoithor 
has  been  indebted  for  bis  infonnatioii  on  this  head  to  Mah- 
rattJi  manuscripts.  For  his  einliieni  services  in  the  Carnatic, 
he  w.as  invested  by  Mohuoiiued  Adil  Shah,  the  king  of  Beja- 
poor,  wiiti  the  extensive  yagActTi  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poona  and  Sutaraii,  w  hich  were  dcstineii  to  be  the  cradle  of 
the  Mahratta  ;>ower,  and  the  scat  ot'  a  future  dyimsty  in  the 
line  ot  his  dc^ceiichiiiis. 
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Sivsjce  was  bom  in  ibt*  fort  of  Scwnfroo,  abont  fifty  miles 
north  of  Poona,  in  May  lft^7.  Under  the  care  of  hts  giiar« 
dial),  a  Brahmin  high  in  the  confidence  of  5ftiahjec,  he  received 
such  an  education  as  was  deemed  proper  for  a  person  of  his 
birth. 

♦  M»ih rattan  sehlom  can  write  or  read :  they  ccmairfer  all  Utich 
teaminp  the  busineaa  of  a  rorcooa,  and,  if  not  degrading,  at  least  un- 
dianitied.  Sivojec  could  never  write  hb  name,  hut  he  was  a  good 
archer  and  marksman,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  spear  and  of  the  ra- 
rious  swords  aod  daggers  common  in  the  Deccan.  His  cownTrymeil 
tiavr  always  been  cHebrateil  for  horaemanshtp ;  and  in  this  arenm- 
plidimcnt  Simjee  excelled.  By  the  care  of*  his  gnsrdhin,  he  was 
fullv  instructed  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  observances  enjoined  hy 
the  rules  of  his  cast ;  and  such  parts  of  the  sacred  histories  as  are 
grncmily  known,  were  explained  to  him.  The  fabulous  exploits  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  Mnhahharai,  the  Ramaran,  and  the  Hhagwut,  were  the 
delight  of  SivajeeV  youth.  The  religious  and  natural  feelings  of  a 
Hindoo  were  strongly  implantinl  in  his  nund,  ami  he  early  imbibed 
a  rooted  hatred  to  the  Mahommlans.  'fhese  feelings  in  part  sup¬ 
plied  tlie  want  ot  a  more  exalted  patriotism;  but.  although  they  ftmy 
have  tcndetl  to  stimulate  his  own  love  of  enterpriae,  be  did  not  em¬ 
ploy  them  to  aniiimte  others,  until  success  had  taught  him  to  plan 
new  schcnR*s,  and  to  apply  such  powerful  and  natural  auxiliaries  ia 
their  execution.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  127, 

From  about  his  sixteenth  year,  Sivajec  began  to  ataoefate 
with  persona  oflnwlesa  liabita,  and  to  talk  of  becoming  an  in* 
dcpcn»leni  pfily^ar.  Soon  it  was  whispcrctl,  that  ShahjccN  jon 
was  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of  some  extensive  gang  robberies 
committed  in  the  Concan.  It  was  in  these  secret  expcditloos  that 
the  young  bandit  grew  familiar  with  the  paths  and  defiles  of 
that  w'ild  tract  where  he  afterwards  established  himself.  He 
hsd  marked  die  condition  of  the  adjacent  strong-holds,  and 
soon  began  to  devise  schemes  for  getting  one  of  diem  into  bis 
possession,  as  n  uecesiary*  preliminary  to  bolder  operacioftw. 
In  w  hen  only  nineteen,  he  contrivedrbv  means  unknown^ 

to  gain  possession  of  the  strong  hilMort  of  T^orna,  twenty  iiiilew 
s.  w.  of  Poona,  at  die  source  of  the  Neera.  Here  he  is  luiid 
nccidentally  to  have  discovered  a  large  quantity  of  gidd,  which 
he  resolved  U)  apply  to  the  building  ol*  another  tort,  threw 
miles  s.  e.  of  Torna.  He  used  astonishing  exertion  to  ibiUly 
this  post,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Kajgurh.  i)riiie  lulls 
us,  timt  the  old  Brahmin,  his  guardian,  airaid  of  being  umdu 
to  answer  to  Shiihjec  for  these  lawless  proceedings  ou  luc  puri 
of  his  son,  and  unable  to  restrain  tlieui,  swallowed  poison. 
The  present  Historuin  give#  a  ditteieni  turn  to  part  of  thsj 
itorv. 
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‘  Dadaj^r  Konedeo,  with  the  deepest  interest  in  his  welfare,  iii^| 
every  argument  to  induce  Sivajee  to  abandon  his  designs.  He  re* 
presented  the  probable  min  and  the  certain  risk  he  incurred  by  suck 
daring  and  unjustitiable  conduct.  He  likewise  set  forth  the  great 
prospects  which  his  father’s  name  and  respectability  presented  in  a 
faithful  adherence  to  the  government  of  Beejapoor.  Sivajee  an¬ 
swered  by  fair  words ;  but  the  old  man  saw  that  his  purpose  was  un- 
hhaken.  Infirm  by  age»  worn  out  by  disease,  and  now  a  pre?  to 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  master’s  house,  Dadajee  did  not  long 
survive.  But  just  before  his  death,  he  sent  for  Sivajee;  when,  so  far 
from  dissuading  him  in  his  accustomed  manner,  he  advised  him  to 
prosecute  his  plans  of  independence ;  to  protect  Hramins,  kine,  and 
cultivators;  to  preserve  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos  from  violation; 
and  to  follotv  the  fortune  which  lay  before  him.  After  this,  having 
recommended  his  family  to  his  young  master’s  care,  he  expired.* 

Vol.  1.  pp.  1S2,  S. 

Shahjee  wns  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  niFairs  in  the 
C’arnatic,  to  he  able  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  bis 
son;  and  the  Bejapemr  sovereign,  who  was  intent  on  building 
palaces  and  mausoleums,  did  not  trouble  himself  with  these 
irregularities  in  a  distant  jagherr,  Hy  a  series  of  stratagems, 
Sivajee  gradually  obtaincxl  possession  of  the  whole  tract  be¬ 
tween  Clinkun  and  the  \eera. 

*  The  manner  in  which  he  established  himself,  watching  and 
crouching  like  the  wily  tiger  of  his  own  mountain  valleys,  until  he 
had  stolen  into  a  situation  whence  he  could  at  once  spring  on  hit 
prey,  accounts  both  for  the  difficulty  found  in  tracing  his  early  rite, 
and  the  attonithing  rapidity  with  which  he  extended  hit  power,  when 
hit  progress  had  attracted  notice,  and  longer  concealment  wns  im¬ 
possible.*  p.  1 

We  shall  not  pursue  iuto  detail  the  romantic  story  of  his 
daring  and  artful  course.  It  has  been  given  by  Orme,  by 
Mill,  and  by  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller.  The  ma- 
uutcript  authorities  to  which  Capt.  Grant,  Duff  has  hud  access, 
have  enabled  him  to  supply  some  further  particulars  and  a  few 
corrections,  which  do  not,  however,  materially  atl'cct  the  ge¬ 
neral  accuracy  of  Orme’s  narrative,  although  that  accurate 
writer  inevitably  fell  into  a  few  mistakes.  Up  to  1657,  Siva¬ 
jee  abstained  from  nil  hostilities  against  the  Moguls,  professing 
to  be  a  servant  of  the  Emperor,  and  confining  his  ravages  to^ 
the  Ueja)HK)r  territory.  Letters  are  still  in  existence  from 
Aurungzebe  to  Sivajee,  which  shew  the  good  understanding 
that  existed  l>etwi‘en  them  during  tlie  life-tiiue  of  Shuhjehan. 
it  suited  the  ciookctl  policy  of  Aurungzebe,  to  encourage  the 
Muhralta  in  Ids  :iggrcssions  on  the  Bejapoor  Goveriiiiieiit ; 
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aim!  the  same  policy  loti  him  even  to  overlook  nnci  pnnion  the 
first  inroads  which  Sivajoc  made  into  Uie  Mogul  districts. 
Aurungzolic’s  favourite  scheme  was  the  conquest  of  the  Mo- 
hanimetlan  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan.  To  this,  he  sacrificed 
the  pros|K*rity  of  his  own  dominions;  and  his  dear-honght  suc¬ 
cess  paved  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
Under  no  other  circumstances  could  Sivajee  have  escaped  dc^ 
st ruction  from  either  of  the  two  |>owers  between  which  he  was 
plncetl,  and  of  whose  mutual  jealousies  or  open  hostility  he  to 
artfully  availetl  hiinatdf.  In  the  Hejaptwr  sovereign, 

Ali  A<lil  Shah,  took  the  field  in  person  against  his  rel>enions 
jaf^herrdar ;  and  Sivajee,  unable  to  cope  with  the  king’s  army, 
was  deprived  of  several  of  his  forts  and  their  tiependencies. 
But  he  indemnifietl  himself  in  other  directions,  and  at  length 
made  his  peace  with  that  sovereign,  it  is  supposed  through 
the  mediation  of  Shahjec;  during  the  remainder  of  whose  life, 
he  abstained  from  all  further  aggressions  on  the  Hejapoor  ter¬ 
ritory’. 

By  this  time,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  Con- 
can,  from  Kaliian  to  Goa,  a  length  of  coast  extemling  thnmgli 
about  four  ilegrecs  of  latitude;  but  his  territory  di<l  not  reach, 
at  its  greatest  breadth,  nlK)Vc  a  hundretl  mdea  inland.  He 
had  an  army,  however,  much  larger,  in  pro|H>rtion,  than  the 
size  of  his  territory’;  amounting  to  not  less  than  60,000  foot 
and  7000  horse.  He  had  also  a  small  fleet ;  to  prevent  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  w  hich,  the  Portuguese  of  Goa  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  the  Mahratta  chief,  who  readily  pro¬ 
mised  to  refrain  from  molesting  them,  on  conditioo  of  being 
supplied  with  w’arlikc  stores.  In  1664,  he  first  surprised  and 
plundered  Surat;  when  the  English  and  Dutch  factories  stood 
on  the  defensive,  and  escaped.  In  tl»€  following  year,  be  waa 
threatened  with  destruction  by  a  formidable  Mogul  army;  but 
.again  his  address  and  dissimulation  extricated  him  from  hia 
|>crilous  embarrassment.  *  He  seriously  reverted  to  hts  early 
*  plan  of  entering  the  Mogul  service,  and  relinquishing  a  part 
^  of  his  acquisitions’;  ana  Aurungzebe,  who  ap|Huirs  to  ^ve 
cither  felt  or  affected,  at  this  time,  a  contempt  tor  the  Mouiir 
tain  Hat,  ns  he  styled  Sivajee,  readily  eutertaiued  his  iMropueala, 
which  were  not  unaccompauied  with  the  solid  iuduceuietils  of 
a  tribute.  Sivajee  now  gave  the  most  satisfactory  detaonslra- 
tion  of  his  intended  good  faith,  by  repairing  ia  |>ersoa  to  the 
court  of  Delhi ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  offered  his  services  lu 
conducting  the  war  in  Candahar  against  the  Persiaits.  Ot*  this 
circumstance,  however,  no  mention  occurs  in  the  volumes  be¬ 
fore  us;  nor  does  CapL  Grant  Uulf  supply  aity  coudruiuliou 
ol  tile  romantic  embellUhineiits  with  which  the  story  of  hts  re- 
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Ci'pliuu  aX  Delhi,  the  teiuier  interest  he  exciteil  in  the  Einpe- 
ri>r*s  tlauKhter,  and  his  liaughty  and  intrepid  bearing  b^re 
the  Mugnl,  are  given  by  Thevenot  and'  the  Persian  authority 
traiialiU^  by  I)w.  Thus  much  is  certain ;  that  Aurungxalje 
committed  the  serious  political  error  of  slighting  and  n>enaciitg 
the  man  towards  whom  no  middle  course  or  half  measures 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  If  a  sense  of  honour  or  any  other 
consideration  restrained  him  from  getting  rid  of  so  formidable 
a  subject  and  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  by  the  approved  ‘expe¬ 
dient's  of  Mohammedan  policy, — the  only  course  left  was,  to 
conciliate  and  to  employ  him.  I  lad  either  plan  been  adopted^ 
the  Mahratta  empire  would  never  have  existed,  uiul  tluitof  t^ 
Moguls  would  not,  perhnp;*,  have  fallen,  8ivajee  escaped  lu  a 
baskvt  to  the  suburbs,  whence,  in  disguise,  eluding  all  pursuit* 
he  made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Deccan,  which  he  readied  in 
Deceinlier  after  an  absence  of  nine  months. 

Five  years  elapsed  IkToic  Aurungzebc  was  sufficiently  at 
leisure  to  attempt  in  earnest  the  reduction  of  the  Mahratta 
Unjah;  for  such  was  the  royal  title  which  Sivujee  now  at- 
suiiud.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  pursued  his  career  of  ag> 
grandiseiuent,  employing  his  gold  in  bribing  the  connivance  or 
inactivity  of  the  Mogul  leaders;  and  even  the  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  Sultan  Mauxum  himself,  liic  Km()eroFs  son,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  received  large 'sums  from  the  rebel  he  was  di* 
rectod  to  chastise.  In  167^,  Sivajee’s  generals  obtained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  force  sent  against  him;  the  most  com¬ 
plete  ever  achieved  by  the  Maliratta  troops  in  a  fair-fought 
action  with  the  Moguls,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  most 
important  results.  Deserters  from  both  the  Bejapoor  and  the 
Mi>gul  armies  now  began  to  join  the  Mahratta  standard  iu 
considerable  nuiuberN.  Alter  this,  Sivajee  alternately  turned 
his  arms  against  the  fulling  states  of  Btjapuor  and  Oolconda, 
ami  the  Mogul  forces  pluiuiering  iu  all  directions,  and  always 
surmounting,  by  fraud  or  dexterity,  every  reverse  or  emerT 
geiicy ;  till,  at  length,  in  April  1(380,  a  short  illness  terminated 
his  brilliant  career,  in  tbe  lifty-third  year  of  his  uge^  We 
must  give  Capt.  Grant  DulTs  fair  and  judicious  view  of  hi^ 
character. 


*  Sivajee  was  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  pertoo }  and  hdwevef 
jutlly  many'  of  his  acts  may  be  censured,  his  claim  to  high  rank  in 
the  pngr  of  history  must  be  admitted.  To  form  an  estimate  of  hi* 
ehametrr.  let  us  consider  him  assembling  and  conducting  a  band  of 
half  naked  Mfrrculrrt  through  the  wild  tracts  where  he  <ir»t  esta- 
blUbcd  himself,  unmindful  of  oliatraction  from  the  eleroonta,  turnnag 
the  most  inclement  seasons  to  advantage,  and  inspiring  thejninds  of 
Ins  followers  with  undaunted  enthusiasm.  Let  us  also  observe  tTiu 
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singular  plant  of  policy  he  commeoceil,  and  which  we  mutt  admit  to 
liave  bi^n  altogether  novel,  and  roost  6t  for  acquiring  power' at  such 
a  period.  Let  us  examine  his  internal  regulations,  the  great  pro* 
great  he  made  in  arranging  every  department  in  the  midst  of  almost 
perpetual  warfare,  and  his  successful  stratagems  for  escaping  or  ex* 
iricating  himself  from  ditBculty ;  and,  whether  planning  the  capture 
of  a  fort,  or  the  conquest  of  a  distant  country  ;  neading  an  attack,  or 
conducting  a  retreat ;  regulating  the  discipline  to  be  observed  among 
a  hundred  horse,  or  laying  down  arrangements  for  governing  a  coun* 
try;  we  view  his  talents  with  admiration,  and  his  genius  with  wonder. 
For  a  popular  leader,  his  frugality  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  his 
Character ;  and  the  richest  plunder  never  made  him  deviate  from  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  for  its  appropriation. 

*  Sivajee  was  patient  and  deliberate  in  his  plans;  ardent,  resolute, 
and  even  persevering  in  their  execution :  but,  even  in  viewing  the 
favourable  side,  duplicity  and  meanness  are  so  much  intermixed  with 
his  schemes,  and  so  conspicuous  in  his  actions,  that  the  ofiensive 
i)arts  of  a  worse  character  might  be  passed  over  with  less  disgust, 
ouperstiiion,  cruelty,  and  treachery  arc  not  only  justly  alleged 
against  him,  but  he  always  preferred  deceit  to  open  force,  when  both 
were  within  his  power.  But,  to  sum  up  nil,  let  us  contrast  his  craB, 
pliancy,  and  humility  with  his  boldness,  firmness,  and  ambition ;  his 
power  of  inspiring  enthusiasm,  while  he  shewed  the  coolest  attention 
to  hit  own  interests ;  the  dush  of  a  pariizan  adventurer,  with  the 
order  and  economy  of  a  statesman ;  and,  lastly,  the  wisdom  of  his 
plans,  which  raised  the  despised  ilindoos  to  sovereignty,  and  brought 
about  their  own  accomplishment,  when  the  hand  that  framed  them 
was  laid  in  the  dust.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  296,  7. 

Aurungzebe  cotild  not  suppress  his  Joy,  on  hearing  of  his 
death;  but  he  bore  at  the  same  time  this  striking  testimony  to 
his  genius:  *  He  was  a  great  captain,  and  the  only  one  who 

*  has  had  the  management  to  raise  a  new  kingdom,  while  I 

*  have  been  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  ancient  sovereignties 

*  of  India.  My  armies  have  been  cmployeil  against  him  fqr 

*  nineteen  years,  and  nevertheless  his  state  has  l>Mn  always  in* 

*  creasing.*  ^  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Sivajee  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  tne  whole  of  the  western  coast  from  Gundavee  to  Pon- 
da,  witli  the  exception  of  the  small  territory  of  Goa,  Salsette, 
and  Basscin,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  the  English  settle¬ 
ment  at  Bombay,  and  .linjecra,  in  the  hands  of  the  Aoytsintans; 
an  extent  of  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  reaching  inland 
120  ill  breadth.  At  the  distance  of  300  miles  from  this  terri¬ 
tory,  he  held  half  the  Carnatic,  which  was  in  itself  ecjual  to 
most  of  the  Indian  sovereignties^  He  had  various  districts  in 
other  directions ;  and  the  Rana  of  Bednore,  in  the  Mysore 
territory,  was  hit  tributary.  His  personal  wealth  is  believed 
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lo  liavo  amouiitei],  at  the  lime  of  his  dcatlii  to  several  millions 
ill  specie. 

None  of  Sivnjee*s  successors  inherilcil  his  eenius ;  and  when 
the  master  mind  was  withdrawn»  it  might  have  been  antict- 
patedy  that  the  im|)erfectly  consolidated  empire  which  he  had 
created,  would  soon  have  been  resolved  into  its  crude  elements, 
'i'he  kingdoms  of  llejapore  and  Ciolcoiidu  fell  before  the  arms 
of  Aurungxebe,  and  nothing  renmined  to  complete  his  long 
cherished  plans  of  conquest,  but  the  annihilation  of  that  rude 
power  which  his  policy  hud  contributed  to  build  up  into 
strength.  The  power  of  the  Mahrattns  in  the  Carnatic  rapidly 
declined,  and  a  laxity  took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  ^lah- 
ratta  army,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  infant  state  with  total 
disorganization,  lint  this  very  circumstance,  though  delrU 
mental  to  the  resources  of  the  prince,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
extending  predatory  power. 

*  Every  lawless  man  and  every  disbanded  soldier,  whether  Moham¬ 
medan  or  Mahratta,  who  could  command  a  horse  and  a  spear,  joined 
the  Mahratta  parties ;  and  sucli  adventurers  were  often  enriched  by 
the  plunder  of  a  day.  The  spirit  which,  independent  of  every  other 
cause,  was  thus  excited  among  a  people  fond  of  money  and  disposed 
to  predatory  habits,  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  multitude  of 
horsemen  nurtured  by  former  wars,  were  already  found  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  a  regular  state,  and  no  resources  could  support  them. 
The  proportion  of  the  best  troops  which  w  as  retained  in  tfic  imperial 
service,  would  probably  soon  have  enabled  Aurungzebc  to  suppress 
the  disorders  commonly  attendant  upon  Indian  conquest,  had  there 
been  no  spirit  kindled  among  tlic  Nlaliratta  people.  lUit  a  pride  in 
the  conquests  oF  Sivajee,  their  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
forts,  the  skill  and  bravery  of  several  of  the  Mahratta  leaders,  the 
ability  and  inHiiencc  of  many  of  the  Brahmins,  and  lastly,  the  minds 
of  the  llindoi)  population  being  roused,  by  reports  of  the  odious 
polUUx,  to  jealous  watchtuliu*ss  on  the  teiiderest  point,  had  excited 
a  ferment  which  required  not  only  vast  means,  but  an  entire  change 
uf  measures,  before  it  could  possibly  be  allayed.'  Vol.  I.  p.  352. 

The  reign  of  Aurungzebc  was  prolonged  beyond  all  ox|>ec- 
tntion,  and  far  beyond  the  usual  term  of  man.  He  survivcHl 
Sivajee  nearly  seven  and  twenty  years;  and,  to  the  last,  he  per- 
xcvercil  in  his  unavailing  endeavours  lo  stifle  Mahratta  inde¬ 
pendence.  Uut  he  was  waning  with  a  hydra;  and  while  he 
was  occupied  in  reducing  the  Mahratta  forts,  various  bands, 
under  their  respective  chiefs,  issued  from  their  mountains,* and 
Mweading  over  the  newly  conqncrcil  countries,  ns  well  at  even 
Bernr,  Knndeish,  and  Malwah,  carried  off  great  plunder,  leav¬ 
ing  only  devastation  behind  them.  The  resources  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  had  they  been  fairly  directed,  were  fully  equabto  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  flehi,  a  force  more  than  sufltcient  to  clear  the  conn- 
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try  of  these  mnratiilerf.  Hut  the  eclininistrntion  of  Auruhgselio 
l>ctrnyeil  the  feebleness  and  relaxation  of  age.  Corruption  had 
spread  tli rough  every  part  of  the  system,  and  the  unwieldy 
fabric  was  ready  to  full  to  pieces  from  inward  decay.  It  is 
said,  that  Atirungzebe’s  own  generals  purposely  prolonged  the 
war  in  the  Di^cnn,  as  well  for  the  take  of  the  plunder  which 
it  yielded,  as  from  the  apprehension  that,  on  its  termination, 
they  shoidd  be  employed  in  some  harder  and  more  hasardous 
service. 

*■  Many  of  the  Mogul  oflicers  in  charge  of  districts,  were  in  the 
pay  of  both  parties,  and  likewise  wished  that  the  existing  confusion 
mlglit  continue.  Parties  of  Mahrattas  in  the  service  of  the  Moguls, 
met,  rioted,  and  feasted  with  their  countrymen ;  and  at  parting,  or 
when  passing  within  hearing  of  each  other,  they  used  to  mock  the 
Mahomedans,  by  uttering  an  Ulhumdulillah  (praise  be  to  God),  and 
praying  for  long  life  to  the  glorious  Alumgeer.*  Vol.  1.  p.  401. 

Aurungzebe  kept  the  field  to  the  last,  and  died  in  his  camp 
at  Ahmednugger,  in  Feb.  ]707»  in  the  ninetietli  year  of  hia 
age.  We  do  not  think  that  the  present  Writer  has  by  any 
means  done  justice  to  the  character  of  this  celebrated  monarch. 

1  le  has  been  held  up,  in  opposite  representations,  aa  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  hypocrisy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  model  for 
sovereigns  on  the  other,  lie  was  neither.  If  judged  of  by 
comparison  with  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  he  ap- 
|)€ars,  in  many  respects,  to  great  advantage.  The  fratricidal 
contest  by  which  he  attained  the  throne,  has  left  a  dark  stain 
upon  his  character ;  but  the  conqueror  was  not  the  only  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  the  accession  of  an  eastern  despot  is  seldom  unat¬ 
tended  by  a  similar  sacrifice,  it  is  certain,  that  Aurungzebe 
was  neither  sanguinary  nor  cruel.  Capital  punishments  were 
almost  unknown  during  his  long  reign.  In  his  disposition,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  plocable  and  humane;  in  his  judicial  ad¬ 
ministration,  iiulefatigably  vigilant  and  impartially  just;  in  hia 
habits,  simple,  temperate,  and  exemplary,  the  severe  enemy  of 
licentiousness.  He  was  the  munificent  patron  of  learning,  the 
enlightened  promoter  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  unfortunate  and 
distressed  invariably  found  a  resource  in  the  wise  policy  or 
bounty  of'  their  sovereign.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  it  has 
been  observed,  to  find  a  despotic  reign  extending  through  half 
a  century,  stained  by  fewer  crimes,  or  marked  by  a  more 
laudable  attention  to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire.  *  His 
*  greatest .  political  error’.  Captain  Grant  Duff  justly  remarks, 

^  was  the  overthrow  of  Dejapoor  and  Golconda,  instead  of 
^  applying  tlieir  resources  to  the  suppressioa  of  predatory 
^  power.*  But  in  this,  he  was  but  pursuing  the  ambitious  and  | 
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*horl-siglitCil  policy  of  his  predecessors,  nnd  his  fault  consisted 
ill  not  being  in  iliat  respect  superior  toT  the  statesmen  and 
nionurcliK  ot  his  age  and  creed. 

Shah  Alluin,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aurungzebe,  was  too 
btisilv  occupied,  during  liis  sliort  reign,  in  repressing  the  (fe- 
predations  of  the  Seiks,  to  give  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Deccan;  and  with  him,  the  Mogul  empire  may  be  said  to 
have  terniinate<i.  From  one  end  of  liindostan  to  another, 
anarchy  prevailed,  and  the  Mahrattas  had  almost  an  open  field. 
W’ilhiii  thirteen  years  from  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  five 
princes  of  his  line  had  occupied  an  unstable  tlirone ;  two  of 
whom,  together  with  six  unsuccessful  competitors  for  the  crown, 
had  either  fallen  in  the  conflict  or  been  put  to  death.  Tlie 
natural  consequence  of  this  degraded  state  of  the  royal  antho- 
rily,  was,  a  disposition  in  all  the  provincial  governors  to  shake 
ofV  their  dependency  on  the  1  louse  of  'rimour.  Some  of  these 
encouraged  the  invasion,  or  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Mah- 
ruttas.  Hy  about  the  year  these  ruthless  marauders  had 

completely  reduced  under  their  dominion  the  provinces  of  (lU- 
jerat  and  Malwah,  and  had  extended  their  predatory  incursions 
uiinost  U>  the  gates  of  Agra.  In  17S5,  Delhi  itself  was  visited 
by  a  Mahratta  army;  and  four  years  after.  Nadir  Shah  occu- 
pieil  for  seven  wt'eks  the  devoted  capital,  w'hich  was  doomed  to 
undergo,  in  horrible  succession,  the  miseries  of  pillage  and 
massacre,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

The  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan  was  now'  finally  alienated  from 
the  empire  of  Delhi,  being  constituted  an  independent  king¬ 
dom  by  the  Ni/.am-ul-Mulk,  although  he  chose  to  waive  the 
title  of  aovereignty,  and  to  preserve  that  which  designated  him 
only  as  the  servant  and  ofiicer  of  the  Fmperor.  Candahar 
nnd  Caubul,  Moiiltan  and  Lahore,  were  seizeil  by  the  Afghan 
sultan  ;  the  Jaats  and  the  Uohillas  had  made  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  other  di>tricts  ;  aiul  by  the  year  1750,  the  entire  disso- 
lution  of  the  Mogul  empire  had  taken  place. 

Under  these  circumsUinces  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  pow’er 
of  the  Mahrattas  had  nothing  in  it  marvellous,-  except  that, 
amid  the  confusion,  weakness,  and  tt>tal  anarchy  which  soon 
ensucil  on  the  death  of  Sivajee,  any  thing  like  a  central  go¬ 
vernment  should  have  Ix'cn  preserved.  This  was  owing  chie  % 
to  the  obiliiy  and  influence  ot  the  lirahnuns  who  succeeded  to 
the  direction  of  public  afiairs  ;  in  particulary  of  Hallajee  Wish- 
wanuth,  the  first  Peishwa  (or  prime  minister),  and  the  founder 
of  the  power  w  hich  soon  eclipsed  that  of  tlie  nominal,  sovereign. 
Although  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Sivajee  were  acknow¬ 
ledged  os  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  and  oxerciseii  the 
funclioas  of  royally,  Uie  government  may  l>e  said  to  have 
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piusinl  almost  immediately  out  of  the  military  and  monarchical 
form  into  that  of  a  Brnhininical  oligarchy. 

A  circumstance  which  materially  favoiirctl  the  artful  jxilicy 
of  the  ministry,  and  tended  to  consolidate  the  Mahratta  power, 
w:ui  one  which,  at  first  si^ht,  ini^ht  teem  to  have  hud  an  op|H>- 
site  tendency.  The  childhood  of  Shao,  or  Sahoo-jee,  the 
grandson  of  8iv:gee,  was  passed  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
imperial  seraglio,  where,  with  his  mother,  he  was  detained  a 
captive  by  Aurungzebe;  and  seduced  by  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  which  he  part<M>k,  his  habits  l>ecame  those  of  a  Mohnmme* 
dan,  rather  than  ol  a  Mahratta.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Satara  in  1708,  his  indolence  led  him  gladly  to  devolve 
upon  his  obscipiious  ministers  the  drudgery  of  business,  and, 
with  it,  a  delegated  power  which  virtually  superseded  his  own. 
At  the  same  time,  he.  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  ami  while  styling  himself  king  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  lie  aileeted,  in  his  transactions  with  the  Moguls,  to  con¬ 
sider  himsi'lf  merely  as  a  /eniindar  or  head  deshmotdih  (land- 
holder)  of  the  empire.  The  manner  in  which  he  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  courted  by  the  Moguls,  and  the  dignities  and  rights 
conferred  iipoii  him,  gave  an  influence  and  respect  to  the  name 
of  Shao,  w  hich,  under  other  circumstances,  he  could  never  liave 
attained ;  and  the  importance  of  the  nation  of  which  he  was 
the  legiliinale  head,  was  proportionally  increaseil.  Their  alli¬ 
ance  was,  in  tlic  end,  sought  for  by  the  Moguls;  and  as  the 
only  way  to  restore  traiujuillity,  it  was  decincu  advisable  to  rc- 
eogni/.e  their  extravagant  claims,  in  order  that  they  might  have 
a  Make  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Under  the  name  and 
form  of  an  imperial  grant,  the  successor  of  Baber,  and  Akbar, 
and  Aiirungzcbe  virtually  transferrcil  to  the  grniuisou  of  a 
Mahratta  adventurer,  the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan.  The 
conditions  of  alliance  which  the  aspiring  mind  of  Ballajcc,  tho 
I’eishwa,  prompted  him  to  insist  upon,  were,  the  cAor/M  (fourth) 
and  surdeshmookre  (ten  per  cent,  on  the  whole  revenue)  of  the 
six  soubuhs  (|)iovinces)  of  the  Deccan,  including  the  Carnatic 
<)istricts  belonging  to  Bijapoor  and  Hyderabad,  and  tho  tribu¬ 
tary  stales  of  Mysore,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjorei  together 
with  tl)c  whole  of  the  territory  in  Maharashtra,  in  sovereignty, 
which  had  belonged  to  Sivajee,  with  the  exception  of  his  pos*> 
sessions  in  Kundeish,  in  lieu  of  which,  other  territory  was  to  bo 
ceded;  and  a  confirmation  of  some  more  retfbnt  concpicsti  itv 
Uondwana  and  Berar. 

‘  On  these  conditions,  Shao  promised  to  pay  to  the  imperial  trea¬ 
sury,— -for  the  old  territory,  a  peshkunh^  or  tribute  of  ten  Inks  of 
niiHjeR;— for  the  snrdrshmookrr^  he  hound  himself  to  protect  the 
country^  tu  suf>press  every  s|>cci<i8 « of  dqircdation,  to  bring  thkavCf 
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to  punishment  or  restore  the  amount  stolen,  and  to  pay  the  imml  tV^ 
of  651  per  cent,  on  the  annual  income  for  the  hereditary  riirht  of 
swnieahmoolcee : — for  the  grant  of  the  chonth^  he  agreed. to  maintain 
a  body  of  15,000  horse  in  the  Emperor’s  service,  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tlie  soubnhdars,  foujdars,  and  officers  in  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts;  but  upon  the  grant  of  the  chouth,  no  fee  n*as  to  be  paid. 
The  Carnatic  and  the  soubuhs  of  BHapoor  and  Hyderabad,  which 
were  then  over-run  by  the  partisans  of  the  Rajah  of  Kolapoor,  Shao 
promised  to  clear  of  plunderers,  and  to  inake  good  every  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces  from  the  date  of  the 
rtnal  settlement  of  the  treaty.*  Vol.  !.  pp-  4-k5,  6. 

Titese  proposals,  with  some  mn<lificntions,  were  accedeti  t»> 
bv  Homscin  Ali  Khan,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  the  Deccan, 
the  Emperor  Ferok^ere,  indeed,  rebisetl  to  ratify  the  treaty  ; 
but  he  was  '»non  after^vards  put  to  death ;  and  Mahomed 
Shah,  by  three  in^prrtal  jp^ants,  (still  in  possession  of  the  Rajah 
of  Satara,5  fonnallv  invested  the  Mahratta  sovereiini  with  :i 
legitimate  rij^ht  to  the  chmtth  and  rurde^hmookee  of  the  Deccaii 
and  Carnatic,  as  well  as  with  the  S'xurnje  (or  imperial  sove- 
reigpity)  of  the  districts  jjossesseci  by  Sivajec  at  the  time  of  his 
dr.-nh,  with  the  exception  of  certain  detached  possessions,  in 
lieu  of  which  other  territories  were  cedf*d.  .'Fhe  plans  laid 
down  by  Rallajee  for  collecting  and  jipproprinting  these  reve- 
ones,  are  explained  by  the  present  Author  with  as  much  clear¬ 
ness  as  the  subject  admits  of;  but  they  almost  defy  analysis 
from  rheir  artful  intricacy.  Two  objects  were  kept  in  view  by 
those  who  framed  them ;  to  give  so  indefinite  a  character  to 
these  imports  as  to  make  them  a  pretext  and  cover  for  furthei 
cDcroaehmenu  on  the  Moguls,  and  to  keep  the  illiterate  Mah¬ 
ratta  chief  wholly  dependent  on  his  Brahmin  accountant. 

*  The  Raja's  authority  was  considered  necctsarv  to  collect  the  re¬ 
venues  thus  conceded ;  but  authority,  for  which  they  were  constantly 

tK'titloeing,  was  a  mere  mockery,  'flie  Brahmins  soon  proved,  at 
cast  to  their  own  satislaction,  that  the  llaja's  sunnud  was  sufficient 
for  levying  tribute  in  districts  not  specific  in  the  imperial  deeds. 
\  district  once  ovcr-nin,  was  said  to  he  uuiier  tribute  from  usage, 
whilst  the  others  were  plundered  from  letters  patent.’  Vol.  I.  p.  i;56. 

Angrix,  the  notorious  Mahratta  pirate,  retaining  hit  districts 
in  the  Coocan,  levied  his  chouth^  as  he  ternieti  it,  by  continuing 
to  plmider  the  shi|>s  of  all  nations  that  ap|)eaied  on  the  coast; 
and  he  long  derided  Uh;  combined  ciTorts  of  liie  EugUsii  of 
Bombay  and  the  rurtugucse  of  Goa*  wlui  united  to  suppress 
Ills  piracies.  Copuin  Grout  L)uii’  has  uiserteii  a  cuiiuus  UtUrr 
luHU  ihU  parsonage  to  Governor  Booik*,  whicii  is  so  highly 
iilusliwAive  ok  die  Mahratta  |>oiiiks  oud  luoiaiiiy,  ibut  we  can- 
Moi  wiihliohi  li  tioui  our  readers.  It  was  received  at  Buiubav, 
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ill  Nov,  ul'UT  till  nticni|>i  on  CilioriAli  (or  Vuliuii^)^) 

Hii  ex|Hclilion  niiilvr  Mr.  Waller  Brown,  Tlie  letter  is  given 
as  it  appears  on  the  rocortU  of  the  Presidency,  with  a  few  car- 
reclions  of  the  Translator's  orthography,  ■  J 

*  **  i  have  received  your  Excellency  s  letter,  and  have  uudcrstootl 
all  your  Excellency  writes  me,  *  That  the  diHfereiicet  that  contimu; 
even  until  now,  are  through  niy  means;  that  the  desire  of  |Hissesauig 
what  ia  onothcr's,  is  a  thing  ver)'  wide  of  reason  ;  that  suchdike  in* 
Mults  are  u  sort  of  piracy ;  that  such  proceedings  cuiioot  continue 
long ;  that  hud  1  from  niy  beginning  cultivated  trade,  and  favoured 
the  inercliant,  the  port  1  now  govern  might,  by  the  divine  favour, 
liAve  in  some  nicasiire  vied  with  the  great  port  of  Surat,  and  iny 
name  have  hoi'ome  faniouH  ;  all  which  *,  your  Excellency  says,  *  it  not 
to  be  brought  about  but  by  opening  o  fair  trade ;  that  be  that  is  leost 
expert  in  war,  generuiiy  comes  oft'  a  suH'erer  thereby  ;  and  that  he 
who  follows  it  purely  through  a  love  that  he  hath  thereto,  will  one 
time  or  another  liiul  cauie  to  repent  ;  that  if  1  had  considered  this 
something  sooner,  1  might  have  found  some  lienctit  and  convenience 
thereby.'  Your  Excellency  says,  *  you  ore  very  well  oequuinted  with 
the  manner  of  my  government,  from  its  beginninf^,  and  for  that  reason 
you  would  not  on  ony  account  open  n  treaty  with  me  until  1  set  at 
liherty  the  people  of  your  nation  that  arc  prisoners  hero:  aflor  that, 
you  would  receive  any  proposition  from  me  that  was  friendly,  or 
might  tend  to  an  occommodation.' 

*  **  At  till  which  1  very  much  admire,  especially  when  I  find  your 
Excellency  persuaded  that  i  have  been  the  cause  of  the  past  diH’er- 
enccs  oiul  disputes,  the  truth  of  which  your  Excelloocy  will  toon 
find  when  you  exaunine  both  sides;  fur,  as  touching  the  desire  of  nos* 
sensing  what  is  another's,  1  do  not  tind  the  merchants  exempt  irom 
this  sort  of  ambition,  for  this  is  the  way  of  the  world ;  for  Ciod  gives 
nothing  immediately  from  himself,  but  takes  from  one  to  give  to 
another.  Whether  this  is  right  or  no,  who  is  able  to  determine? 

*  **  It  little  behoves  the  merchants,  I  am  sure,  to  say  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  violence,  insults,  and  piracies ;  forasmuch  as 
Maharaja  (which  is  Sivaiec)  making  war  against  four  kings,  founded 
and  established  his  kingdom.  This  was  our  introiluctioo  and  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  whether  or  no,  by  these  ways,  this  government  bath 
proved  durable,  your  Excellency  well  knows ;  so  likewise  did  your 
prcdecessois ;  and  whether  it  is  durable  or  no,  1  would  have  your 
Excelleney  consider,  it  is  certain  nothing  in  this  w'orld  is  durable^ 
which  if  your  Excellency  does  ^consider,  the  w  ay  of  this  world  is 
well  known. 

*  Your  Excellency  is  oleascd  to  say,  *  if  1  liad  regard  to  tho 
weal  of  llic  people,  and  favoured  commerce,  my  power  would  be 
much  augmented,  and  my  port  become  like  that  of  Surat’;  but  1 
never  have  been  wanting  to  favour  the  merchants,  trading  oc« 
c*ording  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  nor  of  chastising  those  traos- 
gressing  the  same,  ns  your  Excellency  well  knows.  *  The  increase 
of  power  depends  on  the  divine  will,  in  which  human  diligence  little 
avadctli.'  Until  this  day,  1  have  kept  up  the  power  that  was  necca- 
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sMry :  whctlicr  I  sIiaU  continue  it  or  no  for  the  future,  who  can  UftI  ? 
But  that  will  be  Ood  18  pleased  to  determine. 

*  '*  Your  Excellency  wa»  pleased  to  write,  *  that  war  proves  most 
faiAl  to  those  where  the  use  of  the  sword  is  not  understood  * ;  but  in 
the  government  of  his  Excellency  Charles  Boone,  nobody  can  say 
there  was  not  loss  on  both  sides;  for  victories  depend  on  the  hand 
of  God,  and  for  this  reason  great  men  take  little  notice  of  such 
losses. 

*  **  Your  Excellency  is  pleased  to  write,  *  that  he  who  follows  war, 

purely  Uirough  an  inclination  that  he  hath  thereto,  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  will  6nd  cause  to  repent  * ;  of  which  I  suppose  your  ExceHeitcy 
hath  found  proof ;  for  we  are  not  always  victorious,  nor  always  un¬ 
fortunate.  *  ’  J 

*  Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  write,  •  that  you  well  under- 
stooil  the  manner  of  my  government,  and  for  that  reason  you  could 
not  enter  upon  any  treaty  of  peace  with  me,  unless  I  would  tirst  set 
at  liberty  the  people  of  your  nation  tliat  are  prisoners  here.*  1  very 
well  know  your  Excellency  understands  the  manner  of  my  govern¬ 
ment  from  its  beginning,  therefore  this  gives  me  no  wonder ;  but  if 
your  Excellency  says  you  will  admit  any  proposition,  after  having 
your  people  released,  1  must  then  likewise  say,  my  people  are  pri¬ 
soners  under  Your  Excellency :  how  can  1  then  give  liberty  to 
yours?  But  if  your  Excellency's  intent  was  cordially  to  admit  any 
overtures  of  peace  for  ending  our  present  disputes,  and  do  really 
write  me  for  that  end  concerning  the  liberty  of  your  people,  1  am  to 
assure  you  my  intent  is  cordially  the  same.  It  is  tlierefore  neces¬ 
sary,  that  some  person  of  character  intervene,  and  act  ns  guarantee 
between  us,  to  whom  1  will  presently  send  your  Excellency’s  people. 
Your  Excellency  will  afterwards  do  the  like  by  mine:  the  prisoners 
on  both  sides,  having  by  this  means  obtained  their  liberty,  afterwards 
wc  iliull  enter  on  w  hat  relates  to  our  friendship  and  treaty  of  pence 
for  the  avoidance  of  prejudice  on  both  sides.  For  this  end,  1  now 
write  your  Excellency,  which  1  hope  will  meet  with  regard;  and  if 
your  Excellency’s  intention  be  to  treat  of  peace  and  friendship,  be 
pleased  to  send  an  answer  to  this,  that,  conformable  thereto,  1  may 
eonsider  on  what  is  most  proper  to  be  done.  As  your  Excellency 
is  a  man  of  understanding,  1  need  say  no  more." ' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  4r58 — Kil. 

Anpria  iliecl  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1728.  About  ii 
year  before  his  death,  ho  captured  the  l^rby,  a  ship  richly 
laden,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  crews  of 
his  vessels,  *  like  all  Muhrattos  when  successful,'  became  very 
daring;  and  his  forts  on  the  coast  were  deemed,  at  the  time, 
impn^gnabic. 

All  the  principal  Mahratta  oflicers  had,  in  addition  to  their 
revenue  commissions  or  colicctorships,  particular  claims  as¬ 
signed  to  them  on  whole  villagos  or  |K>rtions  of  territory. 

*  TIte  greatest  Maliratta  commanders,  or  their  principal  Brahmin 
agciils,  were  eager  to  pom'»s  their  native  village;  but,  although 
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with  the  control,  they  were  proud  to  acknowledge  them- 
Kcivcs  of  the  (amily  of  the  patcU  or  koolkurnee ;  and  if  neiri^  to  a 
minis  held,  they  would  sooner  have  lost  wealth  and  rank,  than  have 
been  diipoatcsaed  of  such  wutun  or  inheritance.  Yet,  on  obtaining 
the  ubsoUite  sovereignty,  they  never  assumed  an  authority  In  the 
interior  village  concerns,  beyond  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired 
by  birth  or  purchase,  according  to  tho  invariable  rules  of  the  coun¬ 
try.*  Vol.  1.  p.  4^1. 

conscientious  scrupulosity  would  seem  to  be  like  tliat 
of  suuie  great  landed  proprietor  in  possession  of  the  maiioHfU 
rights,  the  great  tithe,  and  the  whole  )>atronugc  of  a  district,  who 
should  disclaim  all  interference  with  the  church  and  poor*s 
rate,  and  the  concerns  of  the  parish  vestry.  The  patcll  appears 
to  tH>  something  between  an  hereditary  constable  and  a  |>€r|H>* 
tnni  churchwarden.  This  respect  for  the  ancient  institutions 
i)f  their  country,  fui  the  part  of  a  nation  of  marauders,  is  not 
without  its  parallel;  but  we  arc  willing  to  let  the  Mahrattas 
have  all  llie  benefit  of  this  much  vnunteil  feature  of  their  po¬ 
licy.  The  mode  of  paying  Mahrntta  officers,  however,  which 
coimeclcd  them  with  every  village,  ‘  opens*^  Sir  John  Malcolm 
remarks,  ‘  a  wide  door  fur  abuses  (f  all  kinds*  With  regard 
to  those  families  who  have  exercised  power  in  Central  India, 
'  neither  the  chiefs  nor  their  suhoruiiuite  oflicers  have  ever 

*  limited  themselves  to  their  ordinary  allowances;  butblill,  they 

*  have  been  uniformly  particular,'  we  arc  told,  (and  here  their 
conscientiousness  is  again  singularly  manifested,)  *in  recognix- 
‘  ing  such  ns  the  amount  to  wmich  alone  they  were  entitled.'  • 
How  the  judicial  system  of  the  Mahrattas  worketl,  the  reader 
may  learn  from  the  same  unexceptionable  and  impartial  tiu- 
tliorily. 

^  When  the  Mahrattas  became  masters  of  Central  India,  tlicy 

*  preserved  some  of  the  forms,  but  set  aside,  or  left  to  jicrish 

*  iVom  neglect,  the  most  useful  cstubli»hmcnt8  of  the  Mogul 
^  government.  Among  these  fell  every  institution  for  tho  ud- 

*  mlnistralion  of  justice;  and  tliougli,  in  a  few  principal  towns, 

*  of  which  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Mohatiiedans,  a 
^cazi,  or  judge,  was  continued,  his  duties  were  limited  todraw- 

*  ing  up  contracts  of  marriage,  or  writing  and  registering  bonds 

*  and  deeds  of  sale  in  his  own  tribe . The  fact  w'as,  that 

*  (with  the  exception  of  Alia  Dhyef)  justice  became,  from  tlic 
first  establishment  of  the  Maliratlas,  a  source  of  profit  to  those 

*  who  had  power  for  the  moment,  from  the  military  prince 


•  Malcolm’s  Central  India,  Vol.  i.  p.  542. 

t  for  an  account  of  this  admirable  princess,  sec  our  review  uf 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  Cclcc.  Ucv.  Vol.  xxil.  p.  123,  e/  #r^. 
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*  upon  hi)i  throne  to  the  lowest  Brahmin  who,  a«  a  (Iclegatefi 

*  karkooii,  or  af^ent,  ljranni;«e(l  orer  his  villa^.*  • 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  and  arrangements  settled 
by  the  Mahratta  ministry  at  this  j>€riod  ;  and  sucli  was  tlic 
mode  by  which  a  common  interest  was  createtl,  and  for  a  tiino 
prcscrveil,  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  The  character  of  8luio, 
the  influence  and  power  of  Ballnjec  Wishwnnaih,  the  abiliiim 
of  his  sons  Hajce  Hao  and  Chinmnjec,  and  the  prepondt-raiice 
of  Brahmin  opinion  and  authority,  were  the  circuumtances 
which  paved  the  way,  thougli  by  graminl  steps,  for  the  suprenmey 
smi  usurpation  of  the  Pcishwa.  Here  we  must  pause,  Iwiting 
ailvnnred  sufticicntly  far  in  the  narrative  to  enable  our  readers 
fully  to  comprehend  who  the  Mahrattns  were,  who  precede^! 
the  British  in  their  Indian  confjiiests,  ami  to  what  causes  their 
pow  cr  owed  its  formation.  'I'licy  arc  thus  recapitulated  by  the 
present  Writer,  on  closing  the  first  volume  of  his  Idstory'  with 
the  death  of  Bajec  Kao  in  1740. 

^  The  Mahomodan  wars  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  plans  and  conquests  of  Sivajec,  the  state  of  the  Deccan 
after  his  death,  the  increase  of  hahitiial  rapine  hy  the  absence  of 
controlling  authority,  the  immense  predatory  power  which  was  thus 
prepared,  and  the  means  of  directing  it  placed  by  the  Mofpils  in  the 
hands  of  Shao,  had  all  their  share  in  accumulating  the  mighty  mass 
of  M.sliratta  force;  and  when  we  consider  the  skill  with  which  lial- 
lajee  Withwanath,  aiul  hit  successor,  combined  and  guided  the  whole 
weight  of  sucti  a  tremendous  engine  of  destruction,  we  ccasc  to  fed 
surprise  at  the  havoc  which  it  spread.*  Vol.  I.  p.  .762. 

At  this  periorl  (174-0),  neither  the  English  nor  the  French 
IunI  taken  any  prominent  share,  as  {mlitical  powers,  in  the 
aflairs  of  India:  they  *  reinaineil  on  the  defensive  ^  while  the 
Portuguese  had  l>een  severely  humhleti  by  the  Mnhruttas.  Pul¬ 
ling  out  of  consideration  the  few  European  fnctorics  and  settle¬ 
ments,  the  political  map  of  India  exhibited  the  folitiwing  divi¬ 
sions.  T'he  Mogul,  Mahomeil  Shall,  after  being  plundered  by 
Nadir  Shah,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  imperial  crown  and 
a  degraded  sovereignty ;  but  his  actual  dominions  were  greatly 
circumscril>e4t  Caubul,  Tatta^  and  part  ol'  Mouitan  were 
annexed  by  Nadir  Shah  to  his  kingtiomof  Persia;  and  Lahore 
was  soon  alter  wrested  from  the  Mogul  sovereign  by  the  Afghait 
monarch.  The  viceroyalty  of  Oude,  though  notuinally  sul^ct 
to  the  Emperor  of  l>clhi,  had  become  an  hereditary  kingtlom 
in  the  family  of  the  vizier.  Alivertly  Khan  had  eatablidieii  on 
tmurped  aoUiority,  with  the  title  of'  nabob,  and  the  fHHvem  of  a 
M>vtTeigii,  over  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Driasa.  I'lie  Juuls,  u 

*  Malcolm's  Central  Indio,  Vol.  i.  p. 
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frilie  iVoin  tlie  banks  of  t!ie  Indus,  had  csublialied  ihcniselrc's 
ill  a  territory  l)ctwren  Agra  and  Jyepoor,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Hindostnn.  The  Uohiilasy  a  Patan'  race,  had  taken  possession, 
IIS  nil  independent  state,  of  a  tract  bordering  on  the  province 
of  Delhi.  CentrnI  India,  (lu^ernt,  and  great  part  of  the  Deo 
can,  were  under  the  power  ol  the  Miihrattaa.  The  viceroy  of 
the  Deccan,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Nizam,  whose  cnpitnl 
WHS  Hyderabad,  claimetl  the  independent  sovereignty  of  all 
ilic  stfites  and  principalities  south  of  the  Toongbuddra,  which 
liiul  submitted  to  Aurnng/ebe.  The  Mysore  state,  though  a 
declan  d  tributary  of  the  Moguls,  and  of  the  Rajah  8hao,  was 
rising  into  power  and  importance.  And  in  the  Carnatic,  va¬ 
rious  de|Hities  or  nnlmbs  were  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion,  to  set  up  for  themselves :  among  these,  the  moat  co« 
IrbraUHl  in  the  siibsi^piiiit  annals  of  Rritish  India,  was  Dost 
Ally,  the  nabob  of  A  rent. 

A  liuiidrcil  years  have  not  elapsed,  and  what  is  now  the  poli¬ 
tical  geography  of  India  ?  The  Mogul  empire  is  extingnisheil. 
'i'he  Nliilinitta'<,  as  a  political  powTr,  are  annihilated.  A  pageant 
Rajah  of  Sataia  is  subslitutcil  for  the  once  trowerful  Peishwn, 
the  head  of  the  Mahralta  confcdurncy ;  and  Siiuliiii  Holkar, 
and  the  Guikwnr,  are  tlie  only  Mahiatta  chiefs  wdio  can  claim, 
in  courtesy,  the  title  of  sovereigns.  The  Vi/icr  of  Oiide  hiia 
heen  encouraged  to  indemnify  himself  with  the  title  of  king 
for  the  loss  of  great  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  whole  of  hi<< 
political  power.  The  Rohillas  and  the  Jauts,  like  the  Rajpoots 
and  other  tribes,  no  longer  claim  enumeration  among  the 
}>owers  of  India,  although  they  exist  as  tributary  states.  'Phe 
short-lived  dynasty  of  Seringapatam  has  been  destroyeil.  Tho 
Nabob  of  Arcot  is  almost  forgotten.  There  is  a  pageant  Rsjali 
at  Mysore,  and  a  Nizam  at  llyderalrad,  both  under  the  sut» 
xrillancc  of  a  Resident.  A  new  power  has  obtAinc<l  possession 
of  Lahore — the  Seiks;  the  only  one,  except  the  Ghoorkalese 
of  Nepaiil,  which  can  be  considcriMl  as  retaining  any  portion  of 
inde)x;ndence.  Bengal,  Baliar,  Orissa,  Allahabad,  Delhi,  part 
of  Agra  and  Gujerat,  the  Concnii,  the  Carnatic,  are  Hrilish 
territory ;  and  by  means  of  residents  at  every  native  ctitiri,  a 
chain  of  posts  intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction, 
and  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  three  coasts,  India,  from 
Himalaya  to  Cafx*  Comorm,  and  from  the  IikIus  to  the  Brah¬ 
mapootra,  is  under  the  supremacy  of  a  power  which,  a  century 
ago,  was  iinablu  to  make  itself  respected  by  a  Mahratta  piratrv 
and  was  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  losing  all  ita  Indian  posses- 
sioiis.  'Pile  annals  of'  history  present  no  parallel  to  this  omIon- 
isliing  revolution,  either  in  rapidity  or  magnitude,  involving  as 
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it  doe*  the  ^vcrnmcnl  and  dostinie*  of  nl>nvo  a  liiindrrd  and 
iw.juty  millions-— niorr  than  an  part  of  the  human  raroi 

The  remaining  volumes  of  Cnpf.  Grant  DiifTs  historx^  are 
ftiJl  of  interest ;  hut  wc  cannot  go  furtlmr  into  the  subject, 
Voinme  the  second  embraces  the  |>eriod  l>etwcen  fim  death  of 
Bajee  Rao  in  1740,  and  the  year  ITB.*?,  when  Sindin*s  power 
had  rcachetl  it*  zenith.  V^olnmo  the  third  brings  down  the 
hUtory  to  the  final  reduction  and  settlement  of  the  IVishwa's 
territory  iu  1^1%  when  the  conquest  of  India  hy  the  Hr!ti'»b 
may  be  regarded  as  having  hocn  completed,  hy  the  destruction 
of  the  Ihndnrrics  and  ot  the  Mnlirntta  cenfederacj’,  I  he 
highe^t  praise  is  duo  to  the  Author  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  accompli  hod  his  laborious  task,  ^ro  the  pritnar}’  merit 
of  fidelity  and  aernrary,  he  unites  the  rare  qualifications  (in  a 
writer  Indian  snbiects'  of  unaffhrted  mofleration  nn<i  im¬ 

partiality,  and  a  singular  freedom  from  any  apparent  })arty 
bias.  Me  is  neither  the  panegyrist,  nor  the  ealumniator,  of 
the  flindoos  and  their  institutions.  He  is  neither  the  eulogist 
of  the  ffonnnrahle  CoTr|'>any,  nor  their  opponent.  Ills  voliiint‘« 
poswcfs  the  genmne  interrM  of  history,  without  any  of  the  high 
coloTTring  ami  exaggeration  which  it  is  apt  to  receive  from 
writers  whose  main  object  it  is  to  interest  the  passions,  or  to 
laas  the  opinions  in  tavonr  of  some  side  or  partv,  st^me  course 
of  policy  or  political  question,  lliere  is  nottiing  of  the  pam- 
phlftcef,  nothing  of  the  advocate  about  the  ]u*esent  Author; 
nor  are  there  any  attempts  at  philosophizing.  He  apologizes, 
imieed,  for  having  given  to  his  first  voinme  too  miicii  the  aj>- 
jwarance  of  mere  annals  by  cautionsly  refraining  from  that 
amplification  aiwl  generalizing  which  form  so  cheap  a  mefluHi 
of  miinMliicturing  wtmt  passes  with  inanv  for  philosophicui  his- 
li>ry.  It  wouUi  have  l>ern  easy  for  Capt.  Grant  in  this 

way,  to  have,  expanded  his  three  voiiime!i  into  six;  .ind  we 
ctinimenil  his  good  sense  and  I’orbcarance.  .Vs  it  is.  he  has 
produced  a  work  which-  will  always  he  referred  to  with  ennfi- 
ilenct*,  a*  Uie  lirst  possible  sohstitute  for  primary  authorities  in 
relation  to  the  ^taten1ents  which  it  comprises :  and  no  library, 
of  which  Indian  literature  forms  a  part,  can  be  complete  with¬ 
out  it,  llie  style  of  the  narrative,  it  will  be  seen  from  die  ex¬ 
tract*  we  have  made,  is  manly,  perspicuous,  and  correct;  and 
it  i*  due  to  the  Autlior  to  add,  that  wc  have  seldom  rend  a 
work  in  which  so  much  compression  was  observable^  williouc 
prt^lnciiig  dryiH:»s  or  obscurity  in  the  narntlive,  \  good 
iiuUa  u  given,  which  form*  also  a  glossary.  Ilicre  are  two 
cxcttdvni  uia|)«,  ami  ilircv  very  neatly  engraved  frontispiect?*, 
the  snijvci*  oi  whkh  are  jiartfculurly  well  ciiOH:ii  aud  iiilcicbU 
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Ing;  tlio  mnii«nlouin  of  Adil  Shall  at  lkja|>oori  the  fortrota  ul* 
Itfii^iirh,  niul  Sntnrn.  ^ 

(\)l.  HrijirgM'i  Lolterii  iiro  well  ndnptod  to  nn»wrr  lliu  piirfiOM 
of  foipplving  the  novice,  on  his  first  eiitranra  into  liidis^  with 
iiiiich  iinpoiinnt  infornmtion  and  Momr  iisefiil  cniilUMif.  In  this 
point  of  view,  the  reprint  of  Sir  John  Miilcoltii's  Notes  o(  In- 
.strtictions,  which  takes  up  n  iilUi  part  of  tho>work,  is  not  to 
he  considered  ns  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  bulk  and  price  of 
the  volume.  We  are,  however,  soniewliiit  ditnp|H>inted  at 
meeting  with  so  little  originid  infornmtion,  and  ovun  with  occa* 
siotml  inaccuracy’.  For  instance,  Col.  Hriggs  ntserU,  that  iho 
only  religious  edificei  of  iinportance,  devoted  to  the  Ilindix) 
wori^hip,  not  built  since  the  perioil  of  Muhrutta  supremacy,  aro 
found  south  of  the  Krishna  and  the  Toongbuddrn«  <  a  tract 
'  over  which  the  Mohammedans  never  held  undisputed  sway/ 
]  fe  must  have  forgotten  the  pagodas  of  HeiiRret,  of  Hindro* 
bund,  of  Jyepoor,  and  of  various  other  places  in  Central  and 
Western  India,  which  arc  certainly  of  higher  anfujuit^  (  and 
indeed  Atirnng/ebe  was  the  only  emperor, of  his  laaiily  who 
shewed  much  iconoclastic  zeal.  \Vc  regret  to  find  Col.  liriggt 
arguing  in  favour  of  the  continued  toleration  oi'  tuUeeSf  and  Uiat 
in  a  style  of  whimpering  scntiincntulity  and  aHecUMl  alarni^  not 
altogether  worthy  of  cither  the  statesman  or  the  toldier.  *  The 

*  jtiHtice  of  depriving  the  infatuated  females  of  their  only  reii* 

*  gions  consolation  in  the  depth  of  grief,  however  mistaken 

*  their  helief,  seems,*  he  says,  *  at  least  doubtful.*  Shame  on 
the  man  who  regards  it  us  doubtful,  whether  it  bo  just  to  pre* 
vent  murder, — for  such  most  of  these  lutlcei  really  are.  Hut 
then,  how  cruel  to  prevent  these  udectionute  women  from  mii- 
eide  !  KxcjuFsite  philmithropy  ! 

Oiir  Indian  alarmists  arc  perpetually  reminding  us  of  the 
tearful  mlds  which  the  population  of  liicfia  present  to  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  Furopeans  by  which  they  arc  governed.  ^  It  were  ab- 

*  surd,’  says  this  Writer,  \  to  iniaginc,  that  India  it  liekJ  in 

*  forcible  subjection  by  the  few  Liiglislimen  who  reside  there 

*  for  a  time.  No,  India  is  united  to  England  by  the  singular 

*  system  which  pervades  its  administration.*  That  tho  strength 
of  our  Indian  government  consists  in  our  intellectual  and  moral 
nscendaiicy,  we  admit ;  but  what  government  does  not  depend, 
ill  like  manner,  upon  the  moral  subjection .  of  die « governed  ? 
WImt  is  it  that  bows  the  millions  of  Cliina  to  a  Tatar  despot? 
What  buids  together  the  heterogeneous  clemenU  of  the  Uus* 
sinn  eiiipiro  uiufer  one  autocrat?  What  keefis  under  the  brute 
force  of  a  nation  of  serfs,  held, in  subjection  by  a  few  lyraii- 
nical  nobles  ?  The  spell  is  upon  the  mind  ;  the  bondage  is  that 
of  the  will.  What  is  a  soldiery  without  oflicers,  but  a  rabble^ 
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ah  unlntelli^nt  macliinc*  that  has  lost  its  ^uhlin^  impulse? 
l,e  besoin  tPttre  ^ouvenic  is  an  instinct  to  the  full  as  strong  in 
ihc  mass  of  maukiiul,  ns  le  besoin  d'etre  aime.  In  all  that  Col. 
Hriggs  says,  as  to  the  duty  of  treating  the  natives  of  India  with 
kindne>s  and  consideration,  we  entirely  concur;  and  it  is  Ini- 
iiiillating  to  find  our  national  character  so  frecpicntly  disgraced 
hy  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  petulance  or  proverbial  urroganee 
of  our  countrymen  lowartls  foreigners.  Wc  are  afraid  that  the 
Kngiishman  must  be  ndmilteil  to  be  naturally  the  most  self- 
Kunieient  and  insolent  of  mortals, — next,  at  least,  to  the  Tatar. 
Some  of  the  instances  cited  by  Col.  13.  of  the  conduct  of  the 
young  gentlemen  sent  out  to  India,  are  truly  disgraceful.  Yet, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  any  more  Vellore  mutinies.  While  we 
admit  that  our  Indian  empire  is  greatly  an  empire  of  opinion, 
w  hich  inusl  be  retained  by  attaching  the  Hindoos  to  their  rulers 
by  ties  of  gratitude  and  moral  esteem,  wc  cannot  but  regard 
with  contempt  and  indignation  the  notes  of  alarm  sounded  in 
the  ears  of  the  Legislature,  when  any  measure  is  contemplated 
that  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  or  the  repression 
of  actual  crime.  W  c  cannot  believe  that  the  security  of  our 
Indian  empire  dcpeiuls  upon  putting  so  wholly  out  of  consi¬ 
deration  the  claims,  the  authority,  and  the  providence  of  Him 
by  w  hom  kings  reign,  and  who  is  the  lluler  of  princes. 


Art.  II.  1.  A  Pracltcal  aud  Pathological  Inquiry  into  the  Sources 
and  Effects  of  Derangement  in  ihc  Digestive  Organs  ;  embracing 
Dejection  and  some  other  Affections  of  the  Mind.  Hy  William 
Cooke,  Member  of  the  Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Sic.  SiC» 
Svo.  pp.  tjiyo.  Price  \)s.  London. 

2.  Commentaries  on  the  Causes^  Forms f  Si^mptomst  and  Treatment , 
Moral  and  Medical^  of  Insanity.  By  iicorge  Man  Burrows, 
M.D.  Ac.  Ac.  Hvo.  pp.  7H>.  Price  l/.  8s.  London.  1S28. 

I  'P  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  because  we  class  these  two 
*  works  together  for  consideration  under  one  head,  w'e  are 
therefore  affected  with  the  insanity  of  generalization,  so  as  to 
imagine  it  to  be  in  the  digestive  organs  only,  that  all  ailment, 
mental  or  bodily,  physical  or  moral,  has  its  seat  and  source. 
Our  readers  indeed,  who  may  have  looked  over  the  .several 
articles  which  have  been  devoted  to  topics  of  a  medical  charac¬ 
ter  and  bearing,  will  already  have  perceived  that,  so  far  is  the 
Eclectic  Review  from  being  the  advocate  of  any  sweeping 
and  systematic  opinions,  its  pages  have  always  been  directed  to 
their  suppression,  rather  than  Uieir  support ;  aud  wc  are  pleased 
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to  find,  tliat  the  two  able  Authors  wiUi  whom  we  are  now  about 
to  be  eiigugci),  take  themsoivcs  the  same  objections  which  we 
liave  repeatedly  advanced  against  the  application  of  any  patho¬ 
logical  principles  in  the  cxdusive  spirit  of  abstract  system. 

But  the  stomach,  although  not  the  sole  organ  for*  primary 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  has,  we  all  know, 
and  all  have  long  known,  most  extensive  connections  and  sym¬ 
pathies.  And  even  what  arc  called  mental,  as  opposed  to 
bodily  (hsorders,  are  often  so  manifestly  modifieil  by  different 
Slates  of  the  first  passages  and  organs  subservient  to  the  assi¬ 
milation  of  food,  that  no  Author  who  takes  a  comprelicnsivo 
view  either  of  nervous  affections  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  sto¬ 
machic  irregularities  on  the  other,  can  fail  to  alluile,  the  one  to 
digestive  derangements,  the  other  to  derangements  of  the 
mind.  Accortlingly  we  find,  that  several  of  the  remarks,  and 
even  of  the  cases  which  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  and  Dr. 
Burrows,  would  admit  of  being  mutually  transferred  into  each 
4)iher’s  pages,  'riierc  is,  therefore,  no  impropriety  in  a  siinul- 
t^uicous  review  of  thc*sc  treatises,  Imth  of  which  contain  (we 
are  pleaseil  at  being  able  to  say  it)  much  that  is  interesting  in 
matter,  as  well  ns  worthy  of  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented  to  us. 

It  is  not  only  res])ecting  the  stomach  and  its  dependencies, 
that  a  mistaken  pathology  has  mischievously  obtained.  Mental 
disorders  and  alienations  have  been  judged  of,  almost  from  tho 
commencement  of  physic,  under  misconception  relating  to  first 
premises.  Nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  that  disordered  conditions 
which  exhibit  such  nn  awful  scries  of  morbid  manifestation,— 
and  which,  even  in  the  present  day,  are  inexplicable  upon  any 
known  principles  of  the  connexion  of  body  and  mind, — shoulJ, 
in  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  referred  in  nn  immediate  and 
specific  munner  to  spiritual  visitation,  and  even  set  down  to  the 
score  of  moral  demerit.  The  miserable  melaDhysico-theology 
of  the  dark  nges  served  to  establish,  what  a  d^ective  anatomy, 
and  a  vague  pathology,  and  a  poetical  abstraction,  bad  intro¬ 
duced;  and. the  poor  lunatic  was  not  only  consigned  at  once  to 
darknesi,  and  chains,  and  dungeons,  but  viewed  as  n  being  in 
whom  reason  was  suspended  as  a  mark  of  the  vengeance  of 
1  leaven  !  * 

*  The  word  f/Ai?(o»Tr,To»,  as  applied  even  to  apoplectic  affections,  U 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  mode  in  which  these  maladies  were 
judged  of.  The  more  modern  term,  lunacy,  is,  indeed,  at  present 
generally  considered  to  be  of  fanciful  or  superstitious  origin ;  the 
writers  on  the. subject  having  discarded  the  opinion,  whicli  still 
continues  however  to  be  maintained  by  the  vulgar,  that*  the  phaicf 
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A  rc-actlon  upon  this  vague  reference  to  moral  and  imagi¬ 
nary  causes  in  application  to  a  particular  class  of  diseases,  came 
at  length  to  produce  inferences  in  all  ways,  and  to  the  extrcn;e, 
the  rcTcrse;  and  while  the  pathologist  set  himself  to  prove, 
that,  in  all  instances  of  mental  aberration,  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  bruin  are  the  parts  of  the  material  organization  alone  iin- 
plicatetl  with  the  complaint, —  the  physiologist  attempted  to  at¬ 
tribute  every  thing,  both  natural  and  morbid,  to  primary  im¬ 
pulse  of  an  organic  kind; — to  shew*  that  crime  and  disease  are 
mere  modifications  of  the  same  thing,  and  that  vice  and  vir¬ 
tue  are  but  opposed  to  each. other,  ns  an  irregular  circulation 
ditfers  from  a  tranquil  and  Iiarmouious  concert  of  nerve  and 
blood-vessel ; — that,  in  fine,  mad-houscs  and  jails 'might  be  mu¬ 
tually  converUHl  or  made  one. 

Hut  that  madness  is  often  a  very  diflerent  affair  from  inffam- 
ination  of  the  brain,  and  that  criminality  may  exist  independ¬ 
ently  of  disease,  are  not  only  wholesome  doctrines,  but  posi¬ 
tive  truths.  Although  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  immor¬ 
tality  could  be  brought  to  light  by  any  physiological  reason¬ 
ing, — although  we  are  as  averse  as  any  persons  can  be  to 
attempts  to  strain  physical  science  into  the  service  of  religion, — 
we  are  of  opinion,  that,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  medical  dis¬ 
crimination,  it  often  becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  responsibility  of  man,  beyond  the  government  and 
direction  of  his  organic  construction.  We- shall  have  more  to 
advance  on  this  point,  when  we  arc  considering  the  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  difficult  question  of  suicide,  on  wliich  we  find  Dr. 
Burrows  complains  of  some  previous  strictures  of  ours.  We 
merely  allude  in  this  prefatory  manner  to  the  moral  question 
inNtjlvt*!!  in  such  topics,  because  it  is  principally  from  the  in¬ 
terest  which  they  naturally  excite  in  this  point  of  view'  beyond 
the  precincts  of  tlie  medical  profession,  that  we  have  been 
induced  again  to  bring  forward  subjects  of  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  they  have  already  hod 
enough. 

What  is  Insanity?  In  that  part  of  his  treatise  w'hich  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  discussion  of  this  preliminary  question.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rows  is  less  happy  and  successful  than  on  most  other  points. 
We  fully  accord  with  his  remarks  on  the  difficulty  attending 
definition;  but  we  conceive  that,  at  any  rate,  sometlilng  like  a 
line  should  be  draw'ii  between  tlic  healthy  and  the  morbid  .con¬ 
dition  of  the  mind ;  otherw  ise  a  laxity  obtains,  both  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  and  moral  nature,  which  would  lead  to  inferences  in  many 

of  the  moon  have  some  connexion  with  disordered  conditions  and 
changes  of  the  mind. 
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cnses  of  n  mischievous  tcrulency.  It  has  been  our  ainii  in 
former  arliclcs^o  establish  such  a  distinction  as  consislink  in 
the  existence  or  absence  of  illusion;  and  although  our  Author, 
and  many  who  think  with  him,  may  consider  the  attempt  itself 
to  he  illusive,  we  imagine  that  we  should  find  it  no  diflicult 
matter  to  prove,  from  their  own  statements  and  admissions, 
that,  unconsciously  pel  haps  to  themselves,  they  give  in  to  our 
views.  It  is  not  that  we  are  by  any  means  partial  to  those 
cram])ing  principles  which  demand  concentrated  views  of  what 
is  necessarily  extended  over  too  wide  a  surface  to  admit  of  such 
limitation;  but  we  feel  quite  certain,  that  all  the  multifarious 
phenomena  which  deranged  minds  manifest,  arc  traceable  to 
certain  principles  which  it  is  expeilient  to  recognize  that 
although  Umdness  slides  into  sanity,  and  sanity  into  madness, 
by  almost  insensible  gruiiations,  there  is,  in  pi>int  of  fact,  an 
absolute  difierence  between  the  states  :  just  in  the  same  way 
that  human  reason  niid  brute  inteliigence,  although,  in  one 
point  of  view',  gradually  and  imperceptibly  falling  into  each 
other,  are,  in  another  and  very  important  respect,  decidedly 
and  essentially  different. 

That  delusion  is  nut  necessarily  a  constituent  of  insanity,  is 
demonstrated,  say  some,  by  the  circmnstancc,  that  mad  actions 
often  seem  to  result  from  ungovernable  impulse,  rather  than 
from  erroneous  conception.  But,  in  this  very  word  ungovern¬ 
able,  or,  if  you  please,*  uncontrollable  impulse,  there  is  implied 
almost  un  admission  of  the  princi))le  we  should  contend  for. 
Ira  furor  brevis  c.s7.  Granted;  but,  when  this  anger  is  excited, 
and  its  consequences  are  produced  beyond  a  certain  pitch, 
there  is,  for  the  time  being,  u  delusive  feeling:  an  ideality,  if 
ue  may  employ  a  phrenological  phrase,  usurps  the  place  of 
reaiitv.  While  the  excitement  lasts,  other  and  common  exci- 
tants  and  motives  cease  to  possess  their  wonted  restraining  and 
regulating  influence; — and  according  to  the  degree  that  this 
tail’s  place,  and  in  pro})ortion  to  the  permaneuce  of  the  feel¬ 
ing,  w'ill  be  tile  measure,  and  confirmation,  and  protraction  of  the 
iliseasc.  i)r.  Burrows  himself  allows  the  correctness  of'  this 
representation,  in  the  following  strictures  on  Piners  assimi|)- 
tions. 

*  Pinel*,  says  Br.  B.,  *  refines  too  much.  For  instance,  he  con¬ 
tends,  that  a  person  may  he  under  the  impulse  of  instinctive  mania- 
ra!  fury,  and  yet  the  understanding  be  sfTne.  Tin’s  appears  to  me  a 
paradox;  for,  whenever  tlie  passions  arc  so  excited  as  to  overpower 
the  judgement,  although  perception  may  be  correct,  yet,  there  must 
be  a  lesion  of  the  understanding,  or  ttic  predominant  fury  would 
i'Qasc.  If  delirium  consist  in  a  want  of  correspondence  betw'cen  the 
judgemchi  and  perccpfion,  ns  is  described,* what  else  it  insanitT? 
Voi..  XXX.  N.S.  G  G 
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li'botli  tticsc  faculties  act  in  unison,  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  con* 
stitutc  sanity? ' 

\V  e  would  not  require  expressions  more  in  harmony  with 
oiir  own  opinions  on  the  matter.  If,  tlicn,  n  mind  is  in  i\  stare 
of  hcnltl),  only  when  the  perceptions  and  the  jndi^envmt  are 
ilidy  balanced,  it  follows,  that,  when  edther  facidty  unduly  pre*- 
|X)nderates,  insanity  exists,  and  must  Ik*  predicatetl  in  the  exact 
measure  of  such  preponderance. 

Rut  it  is  further  ur^e<l,  that  some  species  or  de'Ct*’^®* 
sanity  exist,  in  which  the  sidiject  of  it  is  conscious  that  the  im¬ 
pulse,  if  given  way  to,  will  involve  criminality;  and  yet  feels 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  impulse  must  l)e  obeyed.  Instances 
in  illustration  of  this  kind  of  madness  are  of  hourly  occur¬ 
rence.  A  female  patient  has  just  with  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  full  of  grief  and  fear  lest  she  should,  sooner  or  later, 
destroy  a  child  of  which  she  is  doatitigly  fonil.  Should  her  sad 
forebodings  be  realized,  the  dreadhd  act  will  be  committetl 
under  the  impresiiion  that  it  must  be  ilone,  and  ibcrofore  under 
misconception;  wbicli  misconception  will  constitute  the  insa¬ 
nity.  Such  an  act  will  be  utterly  diircrent  from  that  of  a  suicide, 
who  goes  fron)  the  gaming-table  with  riiincil  fortunes,  anil  puls 
a  pistol  to  his  car,  in  dreailful  disregard  of  an  after-reckoning, 
intent  only  on  escaping  from  present  shanie  and  disgrace.  Im¬ 
pulse,  then,  in  cases  of  actual  insanity,  is  lieyond  control,  only 
inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  the  mental  and  bodily  fabric  i» 
such  as  to  induce  in  the  individual  a  false  impression  of.  the 
necessity  of  the  act;  and  it  is  only  during  lucid  interv:Us  that 
tlic  act  is  contemplated  with  n))prehension  luul  horror.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  distinctions  and  decisions  in  relation  to 
thetc  particulars,  are  often  matters  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  must  l>c  confessed,  too,  that  degrees  of  h^luchiation 
are  almost  endless.  Rut  it  ili>es,  we  must  reiterate,  seem  to  us 
necessary  to  trace  some  such  line  of  demarcation  as  that  which 
wc  are  now  iniiicating,  in  order  to  diri'ct  and  satisfy  juridical 
inquiries;  in  order  to  assist  us  in  forming  correct  estimates  as 
to  the  condition  of  iniini  under  which  an  individual  has  peqii> 
trated  deeds  which  are  acts  either  of  crimiiiuiity  or  of  madness. 
Delusion  is  the  essence  oj  insanity :  anil  we  arc  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  defincrs  or  non-defiiurs  of  the  disorder  never  gave  a 
more  correct  ticcouat  of  it,  than  is  conveyed  by  the  stuU'iueiit, 
that  *  it  is  the  dream  of  him  who  is  awake/  * 


*  V)r.  Burrows  reconitueiuU,  that  iiicilical  men  should  never  coin* 
niit  themselves  in  a  court  of  jusiiee  by  stating  defniitively  what  mad* 
ncft  ii,  and  what  it  is  not.  This  iniglu  be  very  well,  if  the  advocates 
and  court  left  them  to  their  ow  ii  volition ;  but  many  eases  present 
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In  that  section  of  our  Author’s  l>Ot>k  which  trenU  ol  the 
(|iieNtion  of  religion  in  connexion  with  insanity,  there  is  niiicli 
to  Ik*  commentleil.  More  especially  are  we  pleased  to  find,  that 
the  tendency  of  his  reasoning  is  to  oppugn  and  oppose  the 
vulgar  error,  that  rclij^ion  is  the  most  common  source  of  men¬ 
tal  alienation.  Dr.  H.  somewhat  awkwardly  puts  the  C|UCstion, 

*  Is  relii^ion  a  cause  or  an  efi'ect  of  insanity  ?*  Hut  Ins  object 
in  diHciishin^  it,  is  to  (ihew,  (and,  in  our  opinion,  he  success¬ 
fully  makes  out  his  point,)  that  even  in  cases  where  fanatical 
notions  in  respect  of  religious  subjects,  constitute  the  promi¬ 
nent  features  of  the  disorder,  the  hallucination  of  mind,  or  a 
marked  dis))osition  to  it,  is  the  prior  circumstance ;  and  that 
matters  of  faith  arc  seized  upon  by  the  deranged  mind,  and 
shaped  and  coloured  in  a  distorted  and  fantostic  manner,  in  the 
same  way  that  other  subjects  would  be  handled  and  treated, 
that  might  flit  across  the  brain  while  thus  perturbed  or  mor¬ 
bidly  excited.  But  on  this  particular  we  have  previously  coin- 
inented;  and,  indeed,  the  division  of  the  work  now  alluded  to, 
is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  was  formerly  published 
in  the  Author’s  *  Inquiry.* 

While  discussing  the  subject  of  ‘  physical  causes  of  insanity’, 
Dr.  H.  very  prc)|>erly  combats  that  notion  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion,  as  being  by  far  too  loosely  adopted,  and 
as  kniJing  to  practical  errors  of  a  nu)st  serious  kind ;  viz,  that 
maniacal  excitement  is  necessarily  accompanied  or  caused  by 
vascular  impetus ;  or,  that  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  (if 
wc  mav  so  term  it)  inflammation  of  the  mind,  arc  one  and  the 
same  tiling.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  that 
alteration  which  takes  place  in  the  sentient  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  to  constitute  al)crration  of  mind;  and  although  a  dis- 
onier  of  the  intellect  cannot  possibly  exist  independent  of  a 
disorder  of  the  Irndy,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  latter  ore,  in 
very  many  cases,  hidden  from  anatomical  investigation.  Even 
when  death  has  been  caused  by  mental  disturbance,  and  dis¬ 
section  demonstrates  this  or  that  lesion  in  the  brain,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  viscera  to  have  taken  place,  we  cannot  tell  how 
far  such  organic  change  may  have  been  the  consequence  or  the 
occasion  of  the  functional  lesion  with  which  it  is  thus  connect¬ 
ed  in  tlie  post  mortem  appearance. 

For  the  opinion,  that  aftlections  of  the  mind  arc  much  more 
remetliable  than  is  usually  supposed,  we  have  the  high  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Author  now  before  us. 

themselves,  in  whicli  a  verbal  recognition  of  the  malady  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  or  the  inquiry  would  proceed  altogether  upoa 
a  ptiilio  principii. 
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*  Tew  popular  errors  *,  says  Dr.  Harrows,  *  Imvc  been  more  prejii- 
ilicial,  t'ifher  to  the  interests  of  science  or  those  of  humanity,  than 
that  insanity  is  commonly  incurable,  and  consequently  that  all  reme¬ 
dies  are  useless.  'I'his  was  not  the  conviction  of  the  ancients  : 

Kt  quoniam  inentem  sanari,  corpus  iit  jrijrum, 

('ernimus,  et  tlecti,  medicina  posse  videmus. 

And  happily,  the  experience  of  the  present  ape,  ns  we  shall  shew, 
clearly  demonstrates,  that  a  very  larpe  proportion  of  the  insane  re¬ 
cox  er  the  perfect  use  of  their  understanding.’ 

.\s  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  ])resent  inquiry,  and 
Dr.  Hiirrows  has  been  at  considerable  pains  in  collecting  and 
collating  eviileiice  bearing  upon  the  point,  vve  shotdd  not  do 
justice  eillter  to  ibe  subject  or  tbe  Aullior,  were  we  to  abstain 
here  iVoin  a  pretty  large  (|Uotation.  It  must  be  premised,  timt 
tbe  investigation  relative  to  ilie  curative  nature  of  tbe  disorder, 
has  led  Dr.  Ibirrows  into  a  very  extensive  (ieUI  of  observation, 
relative  to  the  comparative  efliciency  of  tbe  several  instituti4)us 
for  tbe  insane,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  and 
he  has  evinced  no  >nudl  portion  of  patient  industry  in  the  exo- 
ention  td*  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  himself.  We  are,  in¬ 
deed,  always  pleaded  uitli  the  acumen  and  diligence  of  Dr. 
Harrow-  when  lie  undertakes  any  statistical  inquisitions  winch 
have  a  U’aring  uj)oii  the  subject  of  iusaiiity  ;  aiul  we  think  that 
tlte  framers  ,of  the  new  bill  for  legulaling  lunatic  establish- 
P'ents,  wouhl  have  done  well  to  pay  iimre  tlefereiice  than  they' 
seem  to  have  lione  to  IiIn  suggesti4)ns,  and  to  llie  medical  cha¬ 
racter  as  represented  by  such  individuals  as  our  Author. 

*  I'rom  this  extensive  survey,  I  drew  two  very  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  first,  that  among  ail  the  provincial  usviuiiis  excepting  one, 
thcTo  was  much  to  comineiui.  and  nothini;  to  condemn,  but  what  arose 
from  locality  or  faults  in  tiie  ilesigns  of  the  buildings  ;  and  secoiuily, 
that  a  most  laudable  emulation  prevailed  to  improve  the  system  of 
treatment  to  tbe  uttermost  of  the  means  each  respectively  altbrded. 

*  The  remarkable  discrepancy  displayed  in  the  proportion  of  cures 
in  dilftTenl  institutions,  cannot  escape  notice,  and  requires  some 
conunenl.  Keasoning  a  jrriori^  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  the  re¬ 
sults  will  always  correspond  with  Qo]  the  means  adopted  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  lunatics,  and  that  these  must  be  greatly  inrtuenced  by  the  rule 
for  the  admission  and  duration  of  patients  in  asylums,  'fhe  objects, 
economy,  anil  regulation,  indetxl,  of  public  asylums,  often  diii'cr  as 
much  from  each  other,  os  they  necessarily  do  from  those  of  privute 
asylums:  and  nearly  liie  same  diversity  obtains  among  the  latter  as 
among  the  form  t.  Again,  even  under  the  most  judicious  nianoge- 
mert,  much  diHereixee  in  the  degree  of  success  must  obtain  from  lo¬ 
cal  cirvuuistances.  No()ody  will  expect  the  same  results  in  Belhiam 
and  St.  Luke's,  as  in  the  (Quaker’s  Retreat,  or  in  the  asylums  of  Not- 
ting'uxm,  Sutl'ord,  Exeter,  Cdoueester,  or  CJlusgow,  or  in  the  mili- 
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tiiry  asylum,  or  in  tlioic  of  WakclielJ  and  Lancaster.  Even  the  very 
site  and  construction  of  such  cditices  must  produce  different  eH'ects 
on  the  curative  system. 

*  Besides,  tlie  ol>ject  for  wliich  these  estul)lisliments  are  intended, 
differ.  1  sliall  iiriedy  detail  the  essential  distinctions  in  Britisli  puh> 
lie  lunatic  asylums.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1. 
'fliose  which  are  entirely  eleemosynary,  or  are  supported  partly  hy 
an  income,  funded  or  landed,  hut  arising;  from  henevolence,  and 
{Mrtly  by  voluntary  contributions.  *2.  Those  which  are  supported 
partly  l)V  voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  pensionary  patients, 
paying  acc4)rding  to  a  certain  gradation  of  rank.  Pauper  lunatic 
usyluini),  founded  uiuler  Mr.  Wynne's  act,  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  wherein  the  patients  are  supported  by  their  parishes.  In 
all  these,  except  where  there  are  patients  taken  on  profitable  allow'- 
ancc.s,  or  any  officer  of  the  establishment  is  remunerated  according 
to  the  number  or  ability  of  such  pensioners,  at  least  a  common  in¬ 
terest  prevails,  if  no  better  feeling  operate,  to  facilitate  the  cure,  and 
conscfpicnlly  the  discharge  of  every  patient. 

‘  Private  asylums  are  also  of  different  descriptions.  In  some,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  professed,  unless  especially  rcipiired,  than  kind  usage 
ami  safe  custody  ;  while  in  others,  the  means  of  cure  are  not  only 
professcil,  but  sometimes  very  efficaciously  employed.  The  first  are 
commonly  under  the  superintendence  of  unprofessional  persons : 
the  secoiul  are  generally  under  that  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

*  'I  he  destination  of  these  institutions  being  us  dissimilar  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  they  are  in  Prance,  it  might  lie  wise  to  imitate  the  Prcnch 
custom,  and  to  both  kinds  attach  a  characteristic  name:  the  former, 
the  I'rench  call  Maisrms  dc  lietention  ;  the  latter,  Maisonx  tfe  Sanii^f 
or  Pcnsiojiat.t.* 

Our  Aullior  goes  on  to  make  other  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  legnlarums  of  dilferent  eslaldishmenl*' ;  some  ndinittinir 
epileptic  am)  jiaralylic  aHeclions,  of  hers  rejecting  them  ;  some 
taking  in  idiots  and  positive  incnraliles,  while  others  refuse 
them,  lie  then  adds:  — 

‘  Such  being  the  diversity  in  the  views,  regulations,  and  systems 
in  British  public  lunatic  asylums,  any  generalization  of  the  contents 
of  the  comparative  table  is  totally  precluded.  But  we  may  safely 
deduce  from  the  success  of  particular  cstahlishmcnts,  that  tlic  ratio 
of  cures  is  always  commensurate  with  the  means  and  the  judgement 
in  administering  them.' 

The  result  of  the  tables  which  Dr.  Hiirrows  has  formed  by 
a  collation  of  the  returns  from  the  several  public  institutions  in 
this  country,  presents  an  average  of  rather  more  than  40  to 
100  dischargexi  from  the  houses  cured.  In  a  national  point  of 
view',  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  this  proportion  is  larger  than 
tlie  aggregate  taken  from  a  number  of  continental  establish- 
inents,  ill  which,  .according  to  the  calculation,  the  cures  ap{>ear 
id  be  about  31*  in  100.  P^ven  the  higlier  proportion,  however. 


3JS  indi^^$tiou  and  fnsaftify, 

U  iimkT  whxit  mi^ht  be  expected  from  a  faithftd  return  of  all 
flu*  privuie  nsjbuns,  niid  indeed,  is  under  the  resfdt  ofsneh  re** 
iiirn^j  as  have  been  lurni:»licd  by  these  institution^.  Thesfc  do*, 
fails  .arc  the  more  gratifying,  wlien  we  recollect  tliat  tlie  pro¬ 
portions  of  cures  are  taken  from  a  number  of  indiscriminate 
admissions,  some  of  which  are  obviously  ab  origine  of  an  incur¬ 
able  nature,  and  many  of  which  would  even  be  considered  as 
scarcily  toniin^r  under  the  <ionon'.ination  of  insanitv.  iiut  wr 
>li!l  iliink,  ihiit  the  assertion  made  by  Dr.  W'illis  some  years 
ago,  and  whicli  Dr.  Hnrrows  thinks  do^s  not  go  too  far,  that 
*  nine  out  often  cases  ofin'-anity  would  recover,  if  placed  un- 
‘  (icr  proper  care  within  three  months  from  the  attack  *, — rr- 
<piiiVN  for  its  suhstantiation  more  facts  than  have  hitherto  been 
fiirnlfehed. 

'fho  plans  of  treatment  would  he  of  course  uninteresting  to 
our  readers.  Irn^eec*,  one  of  the  urcat  merits  of  Dr.  Ihirrows, 
and  of  ll'.ose  ulio  think  and  feel  with  him,  is,  that  in  respect  of 
the  adndnistratinn  of  drugs  aufl  med»rinnls,  whether  of  the 
lowcnrg  or  .-^^imulating  kind,  no  pf/rv  is  laid  down.  'Tlie  cura¬ 
tive  int^iradors  are  circumstantial,  rather  than  systematic, 
niord-letting  ami  t<mics,  narcotics  and  excitants,  cath.irtics 
.and  cordial',  are  all  kepi  in  readiness  for  employment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vat  iect  d.'fnands  of  the  respective  rasa's. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  relating  tt)  the  management 
of  the  insane,  which  we  shall  extract,  from  the  conviction  timt 
m»»ch  injury  often  arista  in  consequence  of  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  relaticats  to  iiuiulge  themselves  with  tim  frequent  or  precipi¬ 
tate  iiUcrv’ews. 

*  One  of  tlie.  most  painful  duties  of  the  phvsician  is  tiie  represmnfj 
of  ;he  importimiries  of  the  patient  himself,  anci  also  i)f  his  n^tiuions 
and  friends,  to  aiiow  of  communication.  When  convinced  tliat  it  will 
t>€  tietrimenrai.  resistiuicc  to  such  communication  stiould  he  carried 
to  the  utmost  point,  and  should  he  yieided  oniv  wiicn  importunity  on 
the  ;.'art  of  those  wiio  have  autiiority,  .t^umes  the  ci)aracter  of  a  com- 
xnaou.  In  yielding  Cvmtrary  to  his  judgement,  the  physician  should 
di'»linctlv  tiirow  .dl  ri^sponsibility  on  the  applicant;  otherwise  the 
con»cuuciice.  if  injurious,  wiii  certaitiiy  he  cast  on  him. 

‘  WK  n  jIIowcaI  to  follow  my  own  course,  before  I  permit  the  visi¬ 
tation  oi  Any  iodividiiul,  I  exuniiiie  the  state  of  the  ^mUcin’s  teeiinirs 
and  vi%*w»  tow  aids  tiiat  pcstHNi.  Moreover,  1  ui  ways  select  Uio  one 
uui  icosi.  iutvfoktfr  tile  patieuis  adectiuiie  for  ilie  iii»iv interview. 

chut  i»  boruc  widioat  lU  edect,  1  next  fix  on  one  who  i»  nearer, 
and  re,*>i.rve,  .w  the  laai  uiai*  juauiuiicauun  wtiU  the  object  of 
wo^  uica:  ottuchmeuL. 

*  Froccedinjj  in  lids  caatiou*  way,  the  mind  too  sensitive,  or  too 
enfe^bied  by  recent  sulfcriogs,  is  giadnally  brought  to  bear  a  re¬ 
newal  of  intercourse  with  long  lost  fricuUs,  withouL  being  too  luucii 
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//w/i  imauity,  .^15) 

•  Frc€|iifntly»  IiowcviT,  all  iIk' Hagan ty  ol’llic  pliyiioian  iacWcrived 
l»y  liiv  art  and  di»^illlul)lliOll  of  tliv  wliu  Hill  aiMUinv  tlii}  up* 

iu.>araiicc  ol*  aiucudnicnt  mcMely  to  obtuiu  uu  interview  \iitli  u  Irivud; 

only  ohject  in  neekiitg  it  being,  to  retpiesl  Ilia  relcu»e,  or  perlui}ui  tu 
make  aeeusatioiiM  reKpeeting  liii  treatment. 

‘  Slionlil  the  mental  (lerangemenl  have  proceeded  from  habitual  in¬ 
temperance,  a  longer  confinement  arter  convalencence  Is  obviously 
reipiired  than  from  any  other  rausc  ;  Tor  the  more  It  is  protracted, 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  habit  being  ubliterate<l|  and  the 
pernianenre  of  recovery.' 

Dr.  Hurrows  furlher  goes  on  to  refer  to  n  very  interesting 
ca>e  {Miblishcd  liy  Dr.  (foocli,  in  which  llic  mliniH>ion  of  a  be* 
iovt  vl  relative  >va!i  the  (ii  sl  step  to  the  cure  of  the  patient.  Hutf 
in  this  ease,  tlie  hallucination  consisted  partly  in  the  huppoHi- 
tion  that  tlie  relation  was  dead,  and  that  his  spirit  ii})peitred ; 
aiul  at  the  lust,  Dr.  11.  remarks,  it  can  be  taken  only  as  nn  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule. 

Another  soinee  of  gratification,  to  the  Hritisli  public  c.s|)c- 
eially.  Dr.  lUirrows  lias  provided,  by  ileinonslruting,  that  in¬ 
sanity  is  by  no  ineans  on  the  increase,  ns  is  generally  supposed; 
and  that  other  eounti  icH  present  a  larger  annual  proportion  than 
our  own,  of  mental  hallucination.  Kven  suicide,  which,  uinong 
.  ns,  is  of  dreadiul  IVeipiency,  and  whici)  has  liecn  considered  as 
^  almost  a  national  cliaraeteristic,  proves  to  be,  in  oilier  capitals 

of  still  more  iVetpient  oeeurreneo  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  From  a  census  taken  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sell-dc- 
slrueiion  in  one  year,  llic  proportions  are  thus  deduced:  — 

Suuiiloi.  l\)pulution.  Prnportion. 


i’oprnhngcn .  51  84,000  or  •  ()  .0  in  J0(M) 

ncHin .  57  166,581'  or  O  ..S4  in  1000 

Paris .  flOO  700,000  or  O  A2  in  lOfKl 

London .  *200  1,000,000  or  0.2  in  lOOO 


'I'hc  pr<»por(ion  of  suicides,  therefore,  in  Paris,  ncrlin,  and 
CHipenhagen,  wns,  in  relation  to  that  of  Londoti,  as  5  to  2, 
.*>  to  and  to  1. 

Oil  the  subject  of  self-destruction,  wc  have  already  remark- 
chI,  that  Dr.  Ibirrows  coinpliihis  of  our  strictures;  uiid  it  is  cu- 
rioiM,  thst  the  coinpliiiiit  is  of  nn  op;>osite  clescriptiuii  to 
that  which  might  lie  sup|>oscd  to  proceed  from  nn  author  wIm> 
contends  for  insnnity’s  licing,  in  nil  its  stages,  nnd  modes,  .and 
expres*^ions,  n  bodily  disorder.  Insanity,  in  his  system,  we 
should  have  iin.'igiiied,  would  have  been  pretty  largely  assumed 
ab  the  ennse  of  stneide,  and  that  suicide  would  be  considered  as  a 
physical  aflUir.  Hut  no;  lie  regards  the  act  for  the  most  part 
ns  one  of  sane  volition,  and  as  therefore  atncnable  to  the  charge 
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miuin:ili(y ;  nnd  lie  complains  oF  ilie  Melrctfc  Hei^iewrr,  %% 

‘  di'eining  him  harsh  For  s|>cakint»  of  sniride  penrrnil}’  n  vice.' 
Notliitig,  we  should  hope,  can  Ih'  more  remote  from  onr  in¬ 
tentions,  ihnn  to  eticoiiriigi*  a  laxity  of  princ’ple  in  respect  to 
ilie  awful  crime  of  wilful  self-destruction.  Vet,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  consider  suicide  abstract t'diy  as  a  vice,  is  surely  in¬ 
consistent  with  all  pathological  tinth,  and  is  calculated  foexcile 
feelings  on  the  part  of  surviving  refit ives,  which  would  give 
dreadfully  additi^uial  poignancy  to  the  sufferings  occasioned 
by  the  1»>S‘=,  m  ibis  way,  of  those  who  were  iu*nr  and  (h‘nT  to 
them. 

\^’i^llin  our  own  recollection,  nnd  in  the  <*ircle  of  onr  own 
immeiliato  acqiiaintnrce,  four  rccetit  cases  oeenr  to  ns,  all 
of  which,  so  far  as  w'o  can  possess  the  means  of  judging, 
look  place  nndi'r  ditVerenf  mental  impressions:  even  in  a 
philosophical  jioint  of  view,  therefore,  it  would  be  improper 
to  register  them  all  muler  one  head,  or  to  n*fer  them  to  one 
principle.  And  lliis  impropriety  becomes  more  manifest,  when 
the  generalization  implies  on  the  part  of  the  snieich*  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime.  "The  lir>t  to  which  we  ailndt',  was  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  most  interesting  individual  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  the  >on  of  a  [xipu hir  preacher.  'This  individual  was 
constitntionallv  liisposed  to  the  depths  of  melancholic  abstrac¬ 
tion ;  they  were,  however,  aitlmiigh  violent,  yet  so  transitory  as 
not  to  occasion  the  interruption,  to  any  extent,  of  hi.s  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuits.  Too  often,  it  must  be  told,  be  had  recourse 
to  the  worst  of  all  expedients, — the  excitement  of  spirituous  li- 
r|iiors,  in  order  to  dispel  them.  In  these  visitations  of  anelan- 
choly  gloom,  he  fret^ueiuiy  fell  an  ail  but  uncon(|nerai)le  im¬ 
pulse  to  put  an  end  to  bis  life.  Indeed,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  the  ftvling  hati  in  many  eases  been  preventeil  from 
being  brought  into  :u:t,  only  by  the  presence  of  his  wife,  or  his 
children,  or  S4)me  circumstance  of  counter  iinf)uise.  But  the 
act  was  ai  length  committed,  and  that  in  the  most  determined 
and  effectual  manner.  Now,  who  shall  say,  that  the  impulse  in 
this  case  was  not  absolutely  irresistible.'^  WI)t>  shall  dare  to 
detiy  the  possibility  of  the  condition  of  the  frame  being 

such  at  the  time  of  the  act,  as  to  bear  away  with  it  ail  reli¬ 
gious  ciHinteraeiives,  and  thus  to  stamp  it  as  a  lieed  of  positirc 
iusnnity  ?  But  no  qualification  of  this  kind  can  be  admitted  to 
to  the  second  instance  we  stiali  adduce,  wliieh  was  a  case 
c4*  seif-destruction  on  tbc  part  of  a  dissolute  yontig  man,  the  '^on 
of  an  officer  in  the  ariity,  who  rusiied  away  troiii  liie  place 
where  be  bad  staked  his  last  gulucii*  and  knowing  ihul  the  world 
aAiuded  bioi  no  solace^  mid  that  tiis  Irieuds  would  turn  their 
iuicks  bjuu»  prcseiUed  a  pistol  to  his  licitd)  anil  at  once  ter- 
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niiuateil  lii«  cxisttMico,  uiuler  the  t'eelin^  (as  I'ar  an  could  he 
{iid^t'il  Iroin  his  t'oriiicr  demeanour  and  the  tenor  of  his  whole 
life)/ that  present  shame  and  ruin  were  certain,  and  futurity  tin- 
certnin  !  Who  does  not  direcily  see  a  wide  dilleronce  in  theso 
two  eases  ?  And  even  the  pirilosophicul  error  which  woukl  bti 
cominiited  is  obvious  of  inakiim  them  Imth  amenable  to  tho 
same  sweeping  charge  of  feuieidal  criminality. 

The  thinl  example  we  shall  adduce,  and  which  is  of  recent 
occurrence,  is  that  of  a  young  poet,  who  had  givtai  to  the 
world  many  pi  oofs  of  a  tine  genius,  and  to  his  friends, 
many  demonstrations  of  an  amiable  mind;  but  who  coin 
ceived  the  insane  idea,  that  poverty  and  distress  awaitixi  him, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  this  hallucination,  destroyed  his  useful 
life.  The  fear  of  poverty,  it  may  Ih'  said,  could  no  more  justify 
the  act  in  the  present  instance,  than  in  the  one  just  before 
cited;  but  the  person  who  should  so  say,  ought  to  recollect, 
that  insanity  in  this  last  case,  but  not  in  the  prm'ding  one,  in- 
diiceil  the  fear.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  clear,  that  the  objiTt  of 
apprehension  is  not  the  cause  (»f  the  feeling  of  apprehension, 
but  that  the  feeling  causisl  by  disease,  creates  and  shat>es  its 
object.  For  the  same  individual  who,  in  a  healthy  state  of 
mind,  would  liave  borne  adversity  with  resignation  and  cheer¬ 
fulness,  is  impelled,  when  labouring  uiuh'r  disease,  to  regard 
the  imaginary  subject  of  his  terror  as  both  iubupportable  and 
irremediable,  and  to  act  under  the  delusion  in  a  manner  which 
the  reality  would  never  have  occasioned. 

Not  many  days  ago,  a  case  of  self-destruction  came  under 
our  notice,  the  last  we  shall  record,  which,  to  onr  minds,  was 
more  ccpiivocal  with  respect  to  its  real  nature,  than  any  of  the 
others  above  referred  to.  'Fhe  first  and  the  tliird  of  these 
seem  to  ns  clearly  referrible  to  the  iidlneiice  of  insanity,  and 
to  be,  in  this  respect,  of  a  nature  decidedly  and  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  second.  The  instance  to  which  we  now  refer, 
was  that  of  an  individual  of  violent  passions  and  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter,  lie  was  one  of  those  who,  judging  from  their  conduct, 
seem  to  suppose,  that  nothing  is  right  which  is  in  the  orderly 
anil  rstablisheil  course  of  events ; — that  you  must  deviate  from 
the  practice  of  others,  or  you  arc  nothing  worth.  Withal, 
there  were  some  exceedingly  interesting  points  of  character 
.about  him;  he  was  warm  in  Ids  friendships,  and  ardent  in  his 
benevolence.  Loose  company,  and  its  concomitant,  drinking, 
became  his  ruin.  1 1  is  thoughts  and  actions,  whicli  were  lu. 
ways  verging  upon  madness,  partly  from  constitution,  and 
partly,  as  the  W'ritcr  always  thought,  from  afTectatioii  of  singu¬ 
larity,  now  put  on  the  semblance  of  lunacy  in  n  higher  degi^. 
Still,  we  always  hesitated  to  consider  the  case  us  one  of  decided 
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incnnitv ;  nn<!  his  conOnomcnf  for  a  short  time  was  rrrf>trfl 
ntiMuIrd,  lor  iho  |Mirj)oso  of  keopinpj  him  out  ofhnrm’s  ra- 
ihiT  thaii  iifuier  ihc  full  prrsim^lon  of  Ills  l)cinj»  positivf'ly  in  a 
nianiiical  fomlition.  In  tfjc  asyinm  to  which  ho  wns  scnf,  ho 
wixH  SO  kilullv  treated,  and  fomu!  himself  so  romf^rtahtr  f*iN 
cumsinnre<h  as  to  induce  a  desire  on  his  (two  }>?irT  for  tho  piYV^ 
tr.iriitm  of  his  confominent  ;  hnt  his  reqtiost  ronh?  not  with 
pro]irietv  he  complied  with,  inn«mnrh  ns  the  means  of  snpporf- 
in^  him  in  the  honse,  were  furnished  fro’Ti  n  fund  to  ^‘hlrh  he 
had  Invn  n  suhscriher.  lie  was  therefore  di'^rhnrj^mth  Ho 
returned  to  the  world  vnth  broken  fortunes  nod  with  hhisfed 
expect atiotis  ;  l>ernme  dull  and  inelnnrhofir ;  and  in  a  fit*  of 
dt'*‘]>ondenr\\  as  it  should  srem,  strangled  him'^'olf. 

!  lerc,  then,  within  the  rempass  of  a  short  tT!ee,  amf  in  :i 
limited  cohere  of  art]nain»anre,  wo  find  the  net  rf  <niefde  to 
have  been  commiMed  mder  frO'^lly  dithwont  rirrnm«tanre^  a< 
rejf^rds  ho*h  the  r{‘el  ranse  and  tho  ohv’ons  motive.  And  it 
must  nlwivs  l>o  taken  in^n  tho  aeroun^,  tha^  individual  acta*, 
whether  partakiT'.pr  of  the  nattiro  of  crinte  or  of  disortfer,  arr 
jTrrtorrr.rd  under  the  direction  of  inward  workino^  which  no 
hTTTTian  eve  ran  jV'rreive.  While,  then,  we  join  wtth  Dr.  Rrrri 
rows  fn  coTutemnint^  the  creed  and  juditcment  of  those  who 
refer  erery  example  of  suicide  to  the  onemtion  of  Insitnftr;  ^s•e 
mmf  at  the  same  time  believe,  that  it  would  he  n  ctross  error,  aa 
well  as  the  extreme  of  erueltv,  to  attach  the  sti<^ma  of  crime  to 
the  art  when  it  has  been  committed  urnha*  the  tinmorcrnahle  im¬ 
pulse  of  mwiuive  hallnrinnrion.  At  l!)e  same  time;  the  Author  hrts 
rmr  hearttelf  noprolvirion  for  the  stand  he  has  made  nmtinst  that 
hixifv  of  inference  which  has  a  ttmdenrv  to  increase  the  dread- 
fni  evil  of  s«-lf-<lest ruction, — »u>f  only  dire  and  dreadfnf  in  itself, 
biif,  in  its  operation  tinon  social  connexions,  most  calamitotts. 
Were  pains  taken  in  all  oases  to  trace  the  (‘tfeix  to  its  true 
cause,  aiul,  n  the  instances  of  obvious  sanity,  to  mark  in  aorrm 
»i^nai  way  the  act  with  infamy,  we  are  ^M*rsunded.  that  instances 
u'Otild  Ik?  much  fewer  than  they  are  at  present,  anti  that  the 
aiiiicffkirion  of'  ritsthununis  dis£n*ace  wonid  prove  nmre  in- 
Hucutiai  as  a  preventive,  than  what  oii!»ht  to  Ite  a  hifrher  and  a 
more  powerful  motive. 

*  A  ^ciitltMiiau  told  iDc/  says  Dr.  II.,  *  that  wiioi  ixL  Muiu».  a  .faw 
\car>  aftir  that  idaud  (^as  taken  possession  of  by  tlic  Urittsli,:vUAcidus 
hcca.’uc  .dar  nin^Iy  couimoa  in  a  purtii  ular  rc|»iiiioni.  Every  nieuns 
wai  trrev!  in  sain  to  put  a  slop  to  it.  At  lentil,  the  coiumandanl  re- 
solved,  tintt  tlkr  lK>dy  of  the  next  suicide  should  he  dctntHl  C^hristian 
buriai,  and  he  treattxl  vvith  every  iiuitj^nity.  I'he  (»ppor(nnftv  M>on 
oik'icxi :  jtvolher  suicide  occuiiixi.  'Tho  le^inwni  v%ii^  d*awii  oHft 
ihc  cor|S'C  was  naked,  pkieed  om  a  iUid  dram^vU^ 
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ovcry  mark  of  ignominy*  anil  tlirown  into  tlic  (oMf.  AtWr  thit» 
itivrc  wcic  no  more  tuiciili't/  ' 

\Vc  sliouKl  say,  that  although,  hy  ftomo,  the  coiuluct  of  tlio 
i  ouiiuiinJing  olliccr  wuuUl  be  coiuuleri'tl  ua  more  consiatenl 
Will)  the  practice  ol'  darker  iigen,  ilmii  with  the  pn^HOiit,  it  wa* 
inoro  jiulicioiiH  and  philosopliical  than  ihaiot*  Dr.  Durwitt,  who, 
when  a  gentleinaii  told  him,  that  he  intended  to  make  away 
will)  hiniscir,  lor  he  was  tired  of  all  lile  uH'orded,  viz  a  w.triii 
liti'side  anil  a  pack  of  cards,  ordered  him  to  have  an  issue  oti 
liin  heat!.  When  philosophy  has  reached  the  cuncluMion,  that 
criminal  resolves  ai'c  the  mere  ronse(|uenceK  ol'  physietd  coiidi. 
tions,  or  that  our  lives  and  destinies  are  at  our  own  capricious 
tii^pits'il,  the  nnucli  of  intellect  lias  proceeded  a  step  too  far, 
mui  has  made  iu  way,  iinconseiously  and  unprotected,  u)h>ii  the 
enemy’s  frontier. 

'riie  tpic’stion  of  the  hert'ditary  nature  of  insanity,  if  one  that 
involves  much  matter  of  interest,  l)oth  of  a  general  and  an  in^ 
dividual  nature.  llestrictioiis  upon  marriage  union  on  thu 
ground  of  constitutional  taint,  have  been  cjtrried,  it  it  thought, 
luueh  loo  far.  Indeed,  intermarriages  would  up|)car  to  be  pro* 
videntially  designed  as  a  security  ngaiiift  the  perpetpation  of 
hereditary  leruleiiciet,  and,  unless  in  cases  where  the  predispo* 
sition  is  of  a  n)ost  luarkc'd  and  prominent  kind,  ought  to  l>o 
eneau raged,  rather  than  opposed,  on  the  H(X>re  of  salutary  in* 
dueuces.  Some  of  oiir  readers  may  recollect  that  this  principle 
lias  been  very  ingeniously  argued  on  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  con* 
ter.ds  that  we  may  trace  a  provision  against  the  deterioration 
of  the  race,  which  the  great  apprehension  of  hereditary  mala¬ 
dies  KupimseK,  hi  that  revealed  law  by  which  any  sexual  inter¬ 
course  between  near  relations  is  forbidden.  1  his  prohibition, 
he  s^iys,  as  far  as  we  can  iudge,  proves  suliicieiit  to  prevent  the 
ti>o  great  iullui  nce  of  such  an  hereditary  cause,  since  the  titim- 
l)cr  of  maiiiucs  iloes  not  increase  in  proportion  to  our  increased 
population,  and  the  great  exciting  causes  of  madness  nainelv, 
iucieai^cd  wealth  and  other  sources  of  ambition.  *  ll>ivo  we 
*  not  reason,'  he  adds,  *  to  he  satislied  with  the  provisions  of  na- 
^  tiire  aixl  with  the  Divine  commands?  Yet,  in  tlie  most  ee- 

riouH  of  all  hereditary  peculiarities,  the  great  susceptibility  to 
‘madness,  celibacy  has  lieen  recommended  as  a  duty.'  He 
contends  further,  that  the  restrictions  are  not  only  cruel,  but 
iiienicicnt;  and  he  conceives,  that  it  is  only  where  seclusion  is 
aetid  on,  that  per|K‘tuutioii  of  maladies  is  ed'ccUd.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  fuel  iu  cotdirinntion  of  Dr.  Adams's  principle,  that,  among 
the  Society  id*  Frii'inls,  madness  is  of  much  more  fr€V|uent  oc¬ 
currence  than  would  lx?  huppoHcni,  when  we  take  into  account 
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the  sober  habits  and  quiet  manners  of  this  })eoplc;  I'or  perhapSy 
the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  this  fact,  is,  their 
practice  of  intermarriage,  or,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  tech¬ 
nical  phrase,  breeding  in  and  in.  Our  own  opinion  has  always 
l>een,  tliat  hereditary  tendencies  have  been  presumed  and  ap¬ 
prehended  too  largely.  ‘  Were  inadnesSy  gout,  scrophula,  as 

*  absolutely  hereditary  as  has  been  supposed,  the  world  by  tins 
time  must  have  presented  nothing  but  one  vast  lunatic  asy- 

•  lum  or  universal  lazar-house.’ 

Hut  we  check  our  disposition  to  pursue  these  interesting  in- 
viMigalions;  and  we  must  now  take  leave  of  our  Author  with 
thanking  liim  for  his  prescMit  contr(i)ution  to  medical  litera¬ 
ture.  We  think  that  his  volume,  however,  is  rather  too  much 
expanded  ;  and  it  is,  here  and  there,  a  little  disfigured  by  com¬ 
mon  place  and  by  some  antiquated  notions.  It  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  too  late  in  the  day  for  the  introduction  of  lengthy  dis¬ 
sertations  respecting  the  identity  or  diversity  of  hypochondri¬ 
asis  and  liystei  ia ;  for  the  very  iissumption  of  the  abstract 
existence  of  either,  seems  grounded  on  false  notions.  This 
sort  of  disputations  as  to  w  hat  a  disease  is,  and  w  hat  it  is  not, 
has  servcal  in  all  ages  to  vitiate  the  theory  and  to  injure  the 
nomenclature  of  medicine.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  and 
some  other  faults  winch  rigid  criticism  inigiit  perhaps  detect, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  book  a  good  one,  and 
worthy  the  reputation  its  Author  has  ac(}uired. 

Mr.  Cooke’s  treatise  -displays  much  pathological  acumen 
and  practical  tact.  Wc  have  been  exceedingly  pleased  to  find 
bis  views  so  clear  from  the  obscurations  of  a  cramping  rystem. 
lie  has  taken  the  human  frame  as  it  is,  a  circle  and  bond  of 
sympathies ;  anil  has  not  only  refused  to  recognize,  but  has  in- 
gtMiiously  opposed,  and  successfully  combated,  those  u})inions 
which  turn  upon  the  assumption  of  ntedicine’s  being  reducible 
to  a  few  leading  principia.  His  inferences  are  clinical,  without 
being  empirical;  and  his  generalizations  are  always  free  from 
the  bias  of  particular  theories.  ^ 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  Mr.  C.  considers  the  various 
sources  of  dys|K‘ptic  symptoms;  and  in  the  second,  the  ed'ccts 
proilucetl  on  remote  parts  of  the  body  and  on  the  mi/id,  by  de¬ 
rangements  of  the  digestive  organs.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
|H>itant  than  to  recognize  the  connexion  of  sentient  states 
with  the  condition  of  the  first  passages  and  of  the  organs 
subservient  to  alimentation.  Although  wc  often  sec  aber¬ 
ration  of  mind  exist  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  degrees, 
while  the  digestive  organization  is  to  all  appearance  en¬ 
tirely  unconnectiHi  with  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  nervous  part  of  the  system,  no  medical  practitioner 
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xvoiiUl  prove  himself  in  nny  mensnre  worthy  hi*  vocation,  who 
should  conic  to  the  investigation  of  mental  ailment  without  a 
minute  incjuisition  of  the  digestive,  assimilating,  absorbent,  and 
secernent  functions.  Whether  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia 
are  one  and  the  same  disorder,  is  a  nseli'ss  and  unmeaning 
question ;  but,  whether  the  cloud  that  is  resting  upon  our  pa¬ 
tient’s  understanding  and  feelings  has  been  attracted  by  the 
))hysical  workings  of  the  interior,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  manner  this  has  been  the  case, — are  always  |>oints 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  points  that  demand  the  most  vigi¬ 
lant  attention  from  the  individual  who  should  apply  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  his  talents  to  dispersing  the  ‘  coming  thick  mists  of 
‘  vaporous  depression.’  Even  a  common  cathartic,  judiciously 
or  injmliciously  ndiniiiistered,  may  chase  away  the  gloom  of 
melancholy,  or  add  to,  and  in  some  instances  actually  produce 
a  frelfulness  and  peevishness  of  spirit.  -  'riie  lancet,  that  *011- 
‘  nute  instrument  of  mighty  mischief’,  may  indeed  prove  such 
in  tfie  hands  of  an  undiscerning  practitioner,  or  when  wielded 
by  a  physician  whose  only  guide  is  dogmatic  system  ;  while  it 
may  ‘  convey  a  cordial  on  its  point  ’  when  the  hand  which  em¬ 
ploys  it  is  guided  by  skill,  or  directed  by  utdiiassed  observa¬ 
tion.  JSo  very  difiTcrent  an  nfl’air  is  medicine  from  those  sciences 
which  are  taught  hy  abstract  rule,  or  dependent  u|H>n  ntidevi- 
ating  postulata  ;  and  so  much  better  a  guide  is  pathology  than 
piTC»q>t, — observation  than  nosology. 

We  sh»)uld  have  bwm  glad,  had  our  limits  allowed,  to  go 
analytically  through  the  volume  of  Mr.  Cooke,  submitting  a 
few  remarks  of  our  own  in  the  course  of  the  abstract;  but  we 
are  restrained  from  fulfilling  our  intention  by  want  of  space 
and  time;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
wlierc  we  bad  designed  to  (piote.  For  one  short  case,  how¬ 
ever,  wc  shall  make  room,  as  the  intimations  that  are  appended 
t(»  it,  ajipenr  to  ns  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
disjiosed  to  give  ready  cre<lencc  to  every  narration  which  has 
the  slightest  semblance  of  truth,  in  connexion  with  much  of' 
the  marvellous. 

Dr.  Ferriar,  it  is  well  known,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
belief  in  ghostly  visitations  to  impressions  lipon  the  mind  con¬ 
nected  with  certain  states  of  the  body;  wdiich  impressions,  had 
they  happened  under  difFerent  circumstances  of  mental  and  bo¬ 
dily  condition,  would  have  passed  oft’  unnoticeil,  or  merely  have 
been  thought  of  as  the  sports  and  freaks  of  fancy ;  the  predis¬ 
position  to  credence  being  of  course  greater  or  less  according 
both  to  constitutional  susceptibility,  and  early  education  or  as¬ 
sociations.  W’^e  w’oiild  not  be  thought  to  encourage  a  scepti¬ 
cal  or  Organic  philosophy  beyond  certain  bounds;  but  we  can- 
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not  help  thiiikinjof,  that  if  Riich  rea«ionin^  as  Dr.  Ferrlar’s,  nntl 
•uch  case*  a*  the  one  immeilititeiy  to  l>e  citeti,  were  properly 
tf^cTiMtetJ,  ninny  ol  the  narrations,  to  the  truth  of  which  even 
n^spectnlile  iincl  intelligent  men  have  siihscribeil,  niul  often  with 
the  Inst  feelings  and  intentions,  wonUI  come  to  lie  universally 
ilifMight  of  eillicr  as  •  Iwselcss  fabrics  *  or  mere  pitysical  phe- 
nonieim. 

*  On  the  Sill  of  Febniory,  ISOS,  i  was  consulleir,  say*  Mr.  (\, 

*  by  an  iiulividual  who,  being  unable  to  give  any  very  explicit  nc* 
count  of  bis  indisposition,  felt  a  little  einburrussnient  on  presenting 
Iiimself  for  my  advice.  He  was  conscious  of  some  ull'ection  of  the 
hcail,  but  it  was  so  exceedingly  slight,  that  be  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice.  The  circumstance  that  most  annoyed  him,  was 
tlie  nightly  appearance  of  apparitions.  He  distinctly  saw  the  figures 
of  piTson*  at  his  bed-side,  and  held  conversations  with  them  ;  and 
bo  assured  me  tbat,  if  bis  judgement  bad  not  oppoied  tJic  idea,  he 
aliould  liave  considered  his  bouse  as  baunteil. 

*  On  careful  ennuiry  and  ex  unination,  1  found  tliat  the  man's 
tongue  fva*  aomewbat  coated,  tbat  bis  excretions  w*ere  of  an  un* 
bealiby  colour,  and  Uiat  his  bowels  were  rutlRT  irregular ;  therefore, 

I  bad  no  doubt  that  the  gbosll)'  visitors  were  bilious  pliciUoms,  He 
was  advised  to  take  six  grains  of  the  blue  pill  every  other  night, 
with  a  slightly  stimulant  hitter,  combined  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
ammonia  twice  daily:  a  blister  was  also  applied  inter  scapulas. 
Af>er  having  taken  two  doses  of  the  pills,  he  sutfered  no  further  in¬ 
convenience  from  visions. 

*  In  this  instance,  the  evidence  of  hepatic  derangement  was  but 
slight ;  not  enough  to  attract  the  observation  of  the  patient  himself; 
but  the  analogy  of  Uie  circumstance  to  numerous  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  in  wliicli  similar  phenomena  had  occurred  from  dUorder  in  the 
liver,  led  me  to  attribute  the  nightly  illusion  to  that  cause.  The 
speedy  removal  of  the  annoyance,  under  the  simple  means  employed, 
confirmed  the  inference  which  had  been  deduced.  Though  in  hum¬ 
ble  life,  the  patient  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  neither  credulous 
nor  8ii{>erttitioii8 ;  he  therefore  wisely  inferred,  that  what  appeared 
to  be  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  must  ueces- 
sarily  be  owing  to  some  error  in  his  own  perceptions,  it  will  be 
found,  1  believe,  tbat  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  digestiva 
organs,  is  the  must  prolific  source  of  the  piicuomena  of  ghosts, 
usually  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  Their  appearauce,  iodeed, 
is  frequently  connected  in  the  most  plausible  manner  with  events. 
Tills  often  happens  from  the  mind's  having  dwelt  in  earnest  ami  so¬ 
licitous  expectation  of  the  events  ;  or  it  might  have  resulted  from 
accidental  coincidence  ;  but  much  more  frec|uentJY>  they  are  con¬ 
nected,  post  /actum f  by  persons  who  delight  in  telling  what  is  mar¬ 
vellous.* 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  suggestions  and  inu- 
inalions  ol  Mr.  Cooke  on  ilie  subject  uf  those  by  pci -purlieu* 
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laritics  rcs|>octin^  ilict,  ami  those  abstemious  rigidities  whicli 
hove  lately  rcsulU'd  IVoni  the  notion*  that  food  is  taken  in  quite 
iiiilUcient  i}unutitie8,  it'  it  prove  suflicicnt  to  presone  the  viul 
principle  troin  quitting  entirely  the  body,  llepletion  is  innni« 
flatly  the  occasion  ot  much  disease^  both  of  nn  ncutc  and  n 
chronic  nature;  but  the  forcible  representations  made  by  some 
talentoil  individuals,  of  this  well  known  fact  and  principle,  have 
introduced  extreme  notions  which,  in  their  consequences,  have 
proved  exceeilingly  pernicious,  especially  to  the  young  and 
growing.  As  incilical  superintendent  of  a  charily  which  com¬ 
prises  a  large  school  of  boys  and  girls,  the  Writer  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article  has  ad  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  a  well-meaning  but 
hyper-abstemious  committee  of  management,  who,  wishing  to 
convert  the  poor  little  inmates  of  the  establishment  into  young 
Curnaros,  are  desirous  of  putting  them  upon  a  system  of  diet  that, 
by  cramping  their  growth  and  occasioning  craving  and  sink¬ 
ing  sensations  of  the  stomach,  would  come  to  be  destructive 
ot  the  very  design  for  which  the  proposed  alteration  is  recom- 
mendetl.  In  this  particular,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  the 
middle  course  is  the  safest.  We  mention  the  circumstance  of 
the  school,  because  we  have  ascertained  by  large  pbscrvutioii 
and  exjHirience,  that  an  undue  quantity  of  aliment,  or  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  meals  beyond  the  accustomed  time,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  enjoined  os  a  punishment,  and  is  now  thought  of  and 
adopted  upon  more  praise-wortliy,  but  still  mistaken  motives, 
is  a  practice  calculated  to  enervate,  rather  than  to  strengthen— 
to  invite,  rather  than  to  ward  od*  disease.  Under  this  persua¬ 
sion,  it  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  embrace  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offordoil  us,  of  extracting  the  following  very  useful  re¬ 
marks  from  so  competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Cooke ;  and  having 
made  the  quotation,  we  must  take  leave  at  once  of  him  and 
of  our  readers. 

‘  The  diet  of  persons  labonring  under  any  variety  of  disease  of  the 
digestive  orgons,  is  certainly  of  great  importance  ;  but,  like  every 
thing  else  in  the  treatment,  this  must  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of 
tlie  case.  To  have  only  one  system  for  adoption  in  these  cases,  is  as 
ptTfecl  empiricism,  as  to  have,  only  one  medical  prescription.  The 
capabilities  of  the  stomach  must  be  regarded,  as  well  as  the  conge¬ 
niality  of  the  supply  ;  and  proper  intervals  must  be  observed  ;  but  1 
must  maintain,  thot  many  adults,  and  many  more  at  a  tender  erge, 
cannot  endure  the  long  intervals  of  five  or  six  hours,  which  some 
practitioners  seem  to  enjoin  almost  universally.  Wc  observe  this  di¬ 
versity  in  healthy  children.  1  have  lately  been  consulted  respecting 
a  youth  at  a  preparatory  school,  a  boy  of  most  amiable  mind  and  in¬ 
dustrious  in  his  habits,  who  appears  in  perfect  health,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that,  about  four  liours  aflcr  his  meals,  he  loses  all  power  of 
exertion,  his  head  throbs,  ami  he  is  obliged  to  lie  down,  liig  eating 
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a  bffiruJt,  or  dry  crunt,  prevents  tho  nttark*.  Ff  h  perhfrjn  qnit^  #f« 
nrcesMrtff  in  thff*re<rni  /^/oy,  tneautinn  n^ninst  protracted  fartin^t-,  m 
offainti  tuprrnhuodant  and  ton  frequent  supply,* 
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A  V  arc  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  an  imdne  im¬ 
portance  has  been  assirrned  to  dramatic  literature,  as 
exhibiting  the  ‘  very  noe  and  body  of  the  time,  its  form  and 
*  pressure.*  The  tragic  writer,  excepting  in  what  has  been 
calle<l  the  t raped i e  hourp^enisCy  avowedly  resorts  to  distant  scenes 
and  heroic  times,  and  removes  himself  as  far  as  possible  from 
'‘ontact  with  familiar  life  and  surrounding  objects :  nor  can  lie 
altogether  abandon  this  princiyde,  even  in  those  less  elevated 
compocuions  in  wl^ich  the  characters  and  decorations  are  nearer 
the  common  level.  In  such  plays  as  The  Gamester,  George 
IVarnwell,  an<l  Fatal  Curiosity,  where  laudanum,  the  gibbet,  or 
the  knife,  the  details  of  the  Old  llailev,  and  the  coroner’s  in- 
quest,  the  vulgar  h('rr<^rs  of  the  cross  road,  or  the  new  drop, 
fiirui  h  the  repulsive  materials  by  which  sympatliy,  and  grief, 
and  terror  are  to  be  awakened,  —  there  will,  of  course,  be  so 
much  illustration  of  rhar.acter  as  may  be  derived  iVoin  the  New¬ 
gate  (’alendtir,  tw  the  Hue-and-cry;  but  the  finer  traits  of 
manner,  the  marking  liueaments  of  national  or  individual  tea- 
ture,  will  lu*  sought  for  in  vain.  Nor  tloes  that  hi«dicr  and 
more  interesting  ^rade  of  the  domestic  drama,  of  which  The 
Fair  IVnilent  and  Venice  Preservetl  may  be  taken  as  examples, 
aflbrd  more  definite  delineations.  No  one  tidnk':  of  referring 
to  either  of  those  productii>ns,  or  to  any  of  their  class,  for  elu- 
citlations  of  local,  persimal.  or  national  peculiarities:  they  make 
every  thing  subservient  to  the  dc'ep  impression  upon  leeliug  at 
which  they  exclusively  aim  :  and  all  the  discrimination  of  cha¬ 
racter,  or  exhibition  of  habit  and  manners  that  they  present, 
is  limited  by  the  variations  of  the  interest,  the  demands  of  the 
plot,  or  the  necessity  for  giving  ellect  to  dramatic  giouping  and 
situation. 

The  main  stress,  however,  is  laid  on  coiiiedv.  Here,  at  least, 
we  are  told,  will  l)c  fouiui  the  faithful,  even  if  soincwliat  over- 
chargevl  portraiture  of  m.*ii  and  things  as  tliey  are;  a  fair  tran¬ 
script  ot  the  social  map  ;  an  adequate  exhibition  of  the  freaks 
of  tolly,  the  workings  of  pa.v>ion,  and  the  vuguries  of  opinion. 
We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  any  thing  of  all  this  cun  be 
aUaiiKxi  from  the  source  in  question,  witti  sufheient  precision 
or  correctness  for  the  purposes  uf  sound  auil  s|K‘ci(ic  inform* 
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ntion.  There  iniMt  be  »o  much  of  HbuteiiirDt  nnci  iillowfificf't 
HO  much  ot*  conjecture  nnd  luljuiitmenty  itiul,  niter  nih  there  will 
remain  such  an  abtiiulnnt  alloy  of  uncertainty  and  Rii^pirton^ 
tliut  we  are  disposed,  Ibr  ourselves,  to  dismiss  the  entire  c(»IIrc- 
lion  of  evidence  that  has  been  i)roughl  from  this  (|iiartcr«  as 
injurious,  rather  tluin  auxiliary  to  historical  illustration.  When 
nil  the  necessary  deductions  have  been  made  for  satire,  ^ay  or 
mali;;nant,  for  party  and  personal  enmity  or  partiality,  for 
ignorance  and  iniscouception,  for  atiy  or  for  all  of  the  thousand 
sources  of  inisrepresetitation  connectctl  with  comic  exhibition  ; 
how  much  that  is  trustwortliy  will  remain  applicable  to  the  pur¬ 
pose's  of  the  iinpiircr  after  facts  ami  fashions?  Shall  wc  take 
our  estimate  of  Socrates  from  the  libels  of  Aristophanes  ?— or 
of  Kuripidcs  from  the  fantastic  jests  of  the  same  ‘  chartered 
‘libertine*?  Attempts,  ingenious  but  ineirectunl,  have  been 
made,  to  throw  light,  or  rather  darkness,  on  the  manners,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  governincnt  of  the  Athenians,  by  citations  and  in¬ 
ferences  from  the  same  singular  uutliority.  Nothing,  in  our 
view,  can  be  more  absurd,  or  more  mischievous  than  this.  As¬ 
sign  to  Aristophanes  the  highest  possible  cliaractcr,  as  a  patriot 
and  sage  deploring  the  errors  of  bis  countrymen,  and  seeking 
to  avert  the  calamities  that  bung  over  them,  by  honest  and  vi¬ 
gorous  counsel  ;  place  him  above  ull  suspicion  of  malice,  mis¬ 
take,  or  dishonesty,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  Nothing,  but 
tliat,  of  all  methods  of  reform,  be  took  the  worst.  To  exagge¬ 
rate  crime  or  folly,  is  not  only  to  blunt  the  edge  of  monition, 
by  giving  cotiscience  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  lesson,  but 
amounts  to  a  positive  transfer  of  criminality,  by  placing  the 
accuser  in  the  situation  of  the  accused.  Who,  at  this  time  of 
day,  can  undertake,  excepting  from  contemporary  and  colla¬ 
teral  information,  to  determine  how  much  or  how  little  of  ull 
this  venomous  satire  is  true,  and  iiow  far  wc  may  go  in  accept¬ 
ing  it  even  as  plausible  information.  Arc  Gil  ray  and  Cruick- 
shanks  historical  authorities?  Is  the  immortal  memory  of 
George  W’bitfield  impaired  in  our  veneration  by  the  loathsome 
malignity  of  Foote;  or  does  any  one  feci  himself  ju>tified  in 
citing  the  Macsycophunt  and  Macsarcasmof  Mackliii  as  prool^ 
of  Scottish  selfishness  and  subserviency?  For  our  own  parts, 
we  are  disposed  to  carry  this  matter  the  full  length  of  conieiKi- 
ing,  that  the  drama,  though  valuable  to  the  antiquary,  in  S4)me 
degree,  ns  illustrating  opinion  and  feeling,  is  nearly  uselt^ 
in  throwing  light  on  facts  and  manners.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  old  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle,  full  of  rich 
humour  and  strong  painting,  tliougb  course  and  disgusting  in 
nnmy  'of  its  details.  Its  construction  nnd  management  involve 
a  contiivml  recurrence  to  the  habits  of  rustic  society  in  Eughiml, 
Voi.  XXX.— N.S.  nil 
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a  country  which  has  always  been  remarkable  for  deckled  and 
f)eculiar  character.  And  yet,  how  little  is  there,  througliont 
the  play,  that  might  not  hare  taken  place,  allowing  for  merry 
exaggeration,  in  any  region  under  heaven  where  gammers, 
fmraons,  and  justices  are  to  be  found  ?  Again,  if  we  were  r^ 
quired  to  name  the  dramatist  who  has,  apparently,  made  the 
greatest  use  of  local  and  individual  character  and  custom,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  refer  to  lien  Jonson  ;  yet  we  apprehend, 
f  that  if  scrutiny  were  made,  it  would  be  found,  that  tliere  is  in** 
comparably  more  of  invention  than  of  truth,  of  rich  and  vi* 
gorons  colouring  and  expression,  than  of  experience  ond  observ¬ 
ation.  ‘  Every  Man  in  his  Humour*,  and  ‘  Bartholomew  Fair*, 
promise  every  thing  in  the  way  of  specific  delineation,  but  are 
more  distinguished  by  native,  than  by  derived  qualities;  by  a 
joyous  combination  of  genuine  comedy  and  broad  farce,  by 
|>4*weii*ul  conception,  and  boldness  of  handling  almost  unri¬ 
valled,  by  inexhaustible  variety  and  infinite  jest,  than  by  the 
expression  of  actual  circumstances  and  tangible  shaiK's. 

VVe  are  not  aware  that  a  different  rt'sull  would  be  procuretl 
by  an  extension  of  these  inquiries  to  the  German,  French,  of 
Spanish  drama.  There  may  be  much  nationality  with  very 
partial  and  questionable  illustration  of  national  character.  The 
motives,  feelings,  and  modes  of  expression,  may  nil  be  strougly 
marked  by  peculiarities  of  caste  and  country,  without  affording 
direct  information  of  any  kind  :  nor  can  the  romance  and  inyst^ 
licism  of  Germany,  the  vivacity  of  France,  or  the  bustle  uiul 
intrigue  of  Spain,  as  exemplified  in  their  dramatic  literature, 
supply  any  thing  in  this  way,  beyond  llteir  own  very  limited 
range  of  influence  and  exhibition. 

Apparently,  the  dramatic  literature  of  Asia  is  somew  hat  more 
Instructive  in  these  respects.  The  ‘  Laou-seng  urh  *  is  full  of 
references  to  Chinese  customs  and  habits;  and  the  highly  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  before  us  are  fraught  with  indications  of 
Hindu  peculiarities.  We  arc  not,  however,  by  any  means  cer¬ 
tain,  that  there  is  so  much  of  this  .is  may,  at  first  sight,  ap()ear. 
Wlicn  tliere  is  so  entire  a  diflerence,  as  exisLs  in  the  present 
instance,  in  language  and  in  habits,  we  are  in  dauger  of  cou** 
kMinding  expression  with  circumstance,  contrast  with  character, 
and  costume  with  custom.  This  may,  perhaps,  appear,  uiora 
clefirly  in  the  course  of  the  following  observations. 

The  drama  of  the  Hindus  is  known  to  the  English  reader, 
chidiy  bv  the  exuuisite  niytho-pastoral  of  bacoutala,  transiaud 
by  Sir  \^*iUiail|  Jones;  aud  partially  by  a  lew  incidental  ex¬ 
tracts  and  coBiinciits  in  Mr.  Coiebrooke's  valuable  essay  on 
*  Sanscrit  and  Fracrit  Poetry.'  Sacoutala,  amid  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  a  pruee  umoslaiioii,  nuiiutains  the  high  cjuiracler 
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whicli  it  bears  ninoiitf  the  literati  ol'  Incliit.  The  |»h»l  is  simplei 
but  interesting  aiul  Wilfully  managed ;  the  charactori  are  stiifi- 
cientlvy  thougli  not  strongly  discriminated  ;  the  dialogue  richly 
)K>etical;  and  tlie  whole  cirama  is  evidently  the  production  of  a 
poet  of  the  highest  order  in  his  own  |)€culiar  class  although 
by  no  means  justifying  the  extravagant  eulogy  passed  by  fait 
translator  on  Kalidasa*  as  the  *  Shakspeare  of  India/  Tho 
fourth  act,  in  particular,  is  frauglu  with  tenderness  and  beautyf 
and  it  might  be  worth  learning  Sanscrit,  to  rend  in  the  originah 
the  exquisite  scene  in  which  Sacontala  quits  her  garden  and 
her  favourite  fawn,  for  the  palace  of  Diishmniita. 

Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  authority  of  his  Pundit,  affirmed, 
that  the  ^  Indian  theatre  would  fill  ns  many  volumes  ns  that  of 
‘  any  nation  in  ancient  or  nuKlern  Europe/  He  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  i>een  egregioiisly  misinformed,  since  Mr.  Wilson, 
with  far  better  opportunities  for  acquiring  ncciiratc  knowledge, 
expresses  his  conviction,  that  all  the  Hindu  dramas  extant,  or 
known  by  name  and  citation,  do  not  ^  amount  to  many  more 

*  than  sixty/  It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  this  statement, 
that  the  two  great  masters  of  dramatic  composition,  Kalidasa 
and  Bhavabuti,  so  far  as  is  known,  hare,  each  of  them,  left  no 
more  than  three  plays ;  *  a  most  beggarly  account,  when  con- 

*  trasteil  with  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  comedies  of  An- 

‘  tiphanes,  or  the  two  thousand  of  Lope  de  Vega/  The  first 
of  these  illustrious  writers  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Nine 
Gnns  tliat  adorned  the  reign  and  court  of  the  celebratetl  Hindu 
Raja  Vikramaditya,  who  flourished  in  the  century  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  There  is  much  un¬ 
certainty,  however,  about  all  this;  and  it  appears  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  there  may  have  been  two  poets  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Kalidas.  Of  the  three  plays  ascribed  to  the 
f^nuine  Kalidasa,  we  have  two  fully  translateii,  and  a  third 
described  with  sufficient  minuteness  for  general  curiosity.  The 
first  of  these,  Sacontala,  has  been  too  long  and  too  accessibly 
before  the  public,  to  claim  either  analysis  or  specific  criticism 
from  us ;  but  the  very  interesting  composition  which  has  been 
translated  by  Mr.  M/ilson,  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
giving  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Indian  drama.  < 

All  compositions  of  this  kind  among  the  Hindus,  open  with 
an  induction  or  *  prelude’,  sometimes  awkwardly,  and  at  others 
ingeniously  constructed ;  usually  consisting  of  a  brief  explana-* 
tory  dialogue  between  the  manager  and  one  of  the  actors,  and 
occasionally  connected  in  a  ramer  whimsical  manner  with  the 
first  scene.  The  Vikrama  and  Urvasi^  after  a  prologue  of  this 
kirnl,  containing  little  more  than  an  intimation  that  the  pUy 
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about  to  commence  is  the  work  of  Kalidasa,  opens,  in  a  very 
striking  way,  with  a  view  of  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  with 
a  troop  of  Apsarusas,  or  heavenly  nymphs,  flying  about  in  great 
distress,  and  calling  very  musically  for  aid  in  rescue  of  their 
companion  Urvnsi,  who  has  just  been  carried  ofl’  by  a  demon, 
'rhe  hero,  Pururavas,  enters  in  a  ‘  heavenly  car’,  and  goes  oflT 
in  quest  of  the  monster :  the  rapidity  of  his  flight  is  well  de* 
scribed. 

*  Before  the  car,  • 

Like  vollied  dust  the  scattering  clouds  divide ; 

The  whirling  wheel  deceives  the  dazzled  eye,  * 

And  double  round  the  axle  seems  to  circle ; 

The  waving  chowrie  •  on  the  steed's  broad  brow 
Points  backward,  motionless  as  in  a  picture; 

And  backward  streams  the  banner  from  the  breeze 
meet — immoveable.* 

The  nymph  is  savetl,  and  brought  in  fainting.  Her  reco¬ 
very  and  her  charms  are  poetically  described  by  her  enamoured 
deliverer. 

*  Have  patience — she  recovers  though  but  faintly.  . 

So  gently  steals  the  moon  upon  the  night, 

Retiring  tardily. — So  peeps  the  flame 

Of  evening  fires  through  smoky  wreaths — and  thus 

The  Ganges  slowly  Clears  her  troubled  wave, 

Kngulfs  trie  ruin  that  the  tumbling  bank 
Had  hurled  athwart  her  agitated  course, 

And  flows  a  clear  and  stately  stream  again.* 

. *  Love  himself 

Was  her  creator,  whilst  the  moon 

(fuve  her  his  radiance,  and  the  flowery  Spring 

Taught  her  to  madden  men  and  gods  with  passion.* 

The  whole  party  park  on  the  ‘  tow’cring  Ilcmakuta,’  the 
golden  or  snowy  peak  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  where  the 
hero  and  heroine  get  rapidly  and  irrecoverably  in  love  with 
one  another,  and  arc  at  last  reluctantly  compelled  to  separate. 
The  groupe  is  enlarged  by  a  swarm  of  Gandharbas,  or  celestial 
choristers,  and  the  whole  convoy  ascends  through  the  sky, 
leaving  the  king  behind  gazing  after  Urvnsi. 

•  *  The  Chamari  or  Chowrie — the  white  bushy  tail  of  the  Tibet 
COW,  fixed  on  a  gold  or  ornamented  shaft,  rose  from  between  the 
ears  of  the  horse  like  the  plume  of  the  war-horse  of  chivalry ;  Hrc 
banner  or  banneret  with  the  devices  of  the  chief,  rose  at  the  back  of 
rhe  COT.* 
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*  Tlic  beauteous  nymph 
Ilears  oflT  my  heart  in  triumph  tlirough  the  path 
Her  sire  immortal  treads :  so  flies  the  swan 
Through  the  mid  air,  charged  with  its  precious  spoil. 

The  milky  nectar  of  the  lotus  stem.* 

The  second  act  transfers  the  scenery  to  the  royal  gardensy 
and  introduces  to  our  notice  Uie  Vidushaka^  a  character  inva* 
riabiy  attendant  on  the  liero,  as  an  humble  but  attached  frientl. 
lie  is  always  a  Brahman,  a  great  tattler,  at  all  times  despe¬ 
rately  hungry,  and  acts  as  the  gracioso  of  the  piece,  prompt 
with  an  idle  jest  to  make  *  the  groundlings  laugh.’  This  worthy 
is  on  the  present  occasion  entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  Rajn 
i’ururavas,  and  expresses  a  ludicrous  uneasiness  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  his  own  indiscretion.  His  uneasiness  turns  out  to  be 
well-foundeil,  since  the  queen’s  confidant,  Nipuniko,  manages, 
at  a  very  small  expense  of  dexterity,  to  obtain  the  particulars 
of  the  king’s  new  amour.  I'hen  follows  an  interview  between 
Pururavas  and  Urvasi,  who  has  descended  from  Swerga,  to 
look  upon  her  love.  She*  first  listens,  invisible  herself,  to  his 
conversation;  then  throws  him  a  billet-doux  written  on  a  leaf; 
.niul  lastly  shines  forth  in  all  her  beauty,  but  is  speedily  sum¬ 
moned  back  to  heaven,  to  bear  a  part  in  a  celestial  ballet.  The 
inscribed  leaf  is  dropped  by  the  luckless  Vidushaka  or  Buffoy  to 
whose  care  it  had  been  consigned,  and  is  soon  after  pickeil  up  by 
Nipunika,  who,  with  the  queen,  has  iust  entered  the  garden. 
Her  majesty  hands  it  to  her  recreant  lord,  who  makes  a  clumsy 
apology,  to  no  purpose;  the  lady  sweeps  away  in  high  style, 
followed  by  the  remark  of  the  buffoon,  that  she  ^  has  gone  off 
^  in  a  hurry,  like  a  river  in  the  rains.’  This  act  closes  with 
the  following  picturesque  description  of  an  Indian  noon. 

‘  ’Tis  past  mid-day  exhausted  by  the  heat, 

The  peacock  plunges  in  the  scanty  pool 
That  feeds  the  tall  tree’s  root :  the  drowsy  bee 
Sleeps  in  the  hollow  chamber  of  the'  Lotus, 

Darkened  with  closing  petals  :  on  the  brink 
Of  the  now  tepid  lake,  the  wild  duck  lurks 
Amongst  the  sedgy  shade ;  and  even  here, 

The  parrot  from  his  wiry  bow  er  complains, 

And  calls  for  water  to  allay  his  thirst.* 

In  the  third  act,  the  plot  thickens.  We  learn  that  Urvasi, 
while  enacting  a  part  in  a  drama  [^ot  up  in  Indra’s  heaven,  for 
the  entertainment  of  an  earthly  saint  on  a  visit  to  Swerga,  for¬ 
got  her  cue ;  a  lapse  that  put  the  holy  rhan  into  a  passion,  and 
drew  from  him  a  curse  on  the  fair  delinquent,  which  has 
the  effect  of  banishing  her  for  a  time  to  earth.  This,  ,  of 
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courw,  brings  h<T  to  the  pninee  of  Puriiravas,  to  which  the 
scene  shifts,  after  representing  a  hermttage  during  the  com- 
mencetuent  of  the  act.  The  Raja  enters,  *  attended  by  the 
daniac'l  train,  with  ftamhenux  in  their  delicate  hands:  lie  moves*, 
in  tlie  pof'ticai  description  of  his  chamberlain,  ^  like  a  moun¬ 
tain,  around  whose  stately  skirts  the  slender  kamikara  spreads 
its  brilliant  blossoms.’  The  moon  rises,'  comf>ared  by  llie  king 
to  a  fair  and  smiling  face  between  ^  jetty  curls’,  and  hailed  by 
the  lickerish  Vidmhaka  ns  *  the  king  of  the  Brahmans,  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  ball  of  almonds  and  sugar  ’.  The  (fueen  now  comes 
on  the  stage,  in  the  performance  of  sacrificinl  riu^  and  makes 
atonement  for  her  previous  |>etulniice,  promising  to  live  on  tlie 
best  possible  terms  with  any  accession  that  her  lord  uiay  be 
pleased  to  make  to  the  number  of  his  wives ;  not,  by  the  way,  (h4U 
Punimvas,  for  an  Asiatic,  can  lie  considered  ns  extravagant  in 
that  article,  teeing  that  he  appears  to  have  but  one,  and  limiu 
his  withes  to  a  second.  Urvasi,  who  has  been  present  all  tliis 
while,  though  invisible,  now  shews  herself;  aiul  her  introduc¬ 
tion  it  manngetl  with  an  elegant  playfulness  thatr  as  tlie  green¬ 
room  hdk  say,  would  tell  in  the  acting.  All  is  now  apparently 
teftletl,  much  to  the  satistiKtion  of  the  buffoon,  who,  like  Dante 
Quickly,  wonders  that  people  should  ever  tiiink  of  heaven — *  a 
place  where  they  neither  eat  nor  drink,  lunr  clou  their  eyes  even 
for  a  twinkle*.  This  comic  deprecation  of  celestial  vigiionoey 
gives  Mr.  Wilson  a  fair  occasion  ibr  introducing  the  following 
curious  note. 

*  The  Gods  are  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the  momentary  de¬ 
ration  and  depression  of  the  upper  eyelid,  to  which  mortals  are  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  look  with  a  firm,  unintermittent  gaze.  Hence  a  deity  is 
termed  Ammitka  and  Animetha — one  wrhoee  eyes  do  not  twinkle. 
Vanous  allusions  to  this  attribute  occur  in  poetry.  When  Indr  a 
visits  Siia  to  encourage  her,  he  assumes,  at  her  request,  the  marks  of 
divinitv — he  treads  the  air,  and  suspends  the  motion  of  the  eyelids. 
{Ramayarta).  When  A^i  Varuna^  Vnma,  and  Indra^  all  assume 
the  form  of  \tiia  at  the  marriage  of  Damaynnii^  she  distinguishes 
her  mortal  lover  by  the  twinkling  of  his  eyes,  while  the  gods  are 
Staddka  Lochuna^  tixed-eyed.  (Mahahharai  yiaiopakhyan*)  And 
when  the  Am'ini  Kumaras  practise  the  same  trick  upon  the  bride  ot’ 
Ckyavana^  die  recognises  her  husband  by  this  aiiiimgst  other  indica¬ 
tions.  {l*adma  l^urana)*  The  notion  is  the  more  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention,  it  is  one  of  those  coincidences  with  classical  mythology 
which  can  scarcely  he  accideiitul.  Heliodorus  says,  *  i'tie  gods  may 
be  known  by  the  eyes  looking  with  a  fixed  regard,  and  never  closing 
the  eyelids*;  and  he  cites  Homer  in  proof  of  it.  An  instance  from 
the  Iliad  which  he  has  not  noticed,  may  be  cited,  {>erhaps,  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  conhnnation  ;  and  the  marble  ryes  of'  Venus,  by  which  Helen 
knew  the  goddess,  and  which  the  commentators  and  traiialetors  seem 
to  be  much  perplexc^l  with,  are  probably  the  Sfakika  Loahamh  the 
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6ReJ  eym  oi'the  liiuduf— Hill  atul  unveiJod  tyta  for  an  ioftaoit  lika 
the  cycii  of  a  marble  atatue.* 

Tbe  fourth  act  it^  so  far  as  our  cc^gniaance  catondo,  iho  most 
extraordinary  coni|>osition  in  the  whole  circle  of  draiiMitfc 
composition ;  and,  in  perH>rniancc,  must  make  extravaganl  do- 
mandt  on  the  skill  and  physical  powers  of  the  aetor^  With 
the  exception  of  an  explanatory  dialogue  at  the  outset,  U  con¬ 
sists  almost  entirely  ot  monologue,  and  includes  song,  recita¬ 
tion,  and  pantomhne.  The  scene  lies  in  a  forest,  at  the  fool  of 
a  moiintamous  country ;  and  we  learn,  from  a  convertatkni  be¬ 
tween  two  celestial  nymphs,  that  Urvasi,  having  persuaded  Pu- 
mravas  to  retire  awhile  from  the  cares  of  royalty,  aad  to  to- 
side  am kl  the  groves  of  Gandhamadnna,  had,  in  a  jealous  Hi, 
wanderei!  from  the  side  of  her  lonl,  and  trespassing  on  an  en¬ 
chanted  region,  became  transformed  into  a  vino.  It  is  further 
intimated,  that  nothing  can  elFect  the  reunion  of  the  lovers,  but 
a  m3rstic  niby  which  had  derived  its  virtue  from  contact  with 
the  feet  of  ranrati.  Then  enters  the  Raja,  *  his  dress  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  his  general  appearance  indicative  of  insanity.* 
He  is,  however,  oiw  poetically  mad ;  he  oan  *  tell  a  hawk  from 
a  handsaw  *,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction ;  and  if 
madness  always  originated  such  exquisite  fantasies,  the  sane 
might  envy  the  moon-struck.  He  appeals,  in  turn,  to  all  the 
objects  that  surround  him the  peacock  ;  *  the  koifl,  of  love¬ 
breathing  song’;  the  elephant ;  the  bee ;  the  swan ;  tl^  chack- 
wn,  or  *  ruddy  goose’ ;  the  antelope ;  the  rock  ;  and  the  torrent 
We  must  find  room  for  one  of  these  alternations  of  song  and 
speech. 

*  Away  with  this  humility— the  wise 
Call  kings  the  lords  of  time — 1  will  assert 
My  power,  and  bid  the  seasons  stay  their  course. 

•  Air. 

*  The  tree  of  heaven  invitee  the  breeze, 

And  all  its  countless  blossoms  glow  : 

They  dance  upon  the  gale ;  the  bees. 

With  sweets  inebriate,  murmuring  lowv 
Soft  music  lend,  and  gushes  strong 
The  Koifs  deep  thick  warbling  song. 

*  No !  Lwill  not  arrest  the  march  of  time, 

For  all  around  behold  my  state  apparelled. 

The  clouds  expand  my  canopy — tneir  lightnings 
Gleam  as  ks  glittering  fringe— rich  chowries  wave 

’  Of  many  coloured  hues  from  flowering  trees. 

Tbe  shrieking  peafowl,  clamorous  in  meir  joy. 

Are  the  loud  heralds  of  a  soy 'reign's  honours, 
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And  thfwd  bright  forrcntu  flashing  n*er  the*  brows 
Of  the  ull  mountains,  arc  the  wealthy  streams 
Potirnl  forth  profile  from  tributary  realms. 

- Fyc  OD  it  w!iut  have  I  to  do  with  pomp 

And  kingly  pride  -my  sole  sad  business  nere 
To  thread  the  woods  in  search  of  my  beloved.* 

At  last  he  finds,  in  the  cleft  of  a  ro(  k,  the  nmoic  gem ;  uiui 
‘  a  voice  in  the  air’,  apprises  him  of  its  viitue.  He  then  en¬ 
counters  a  dri>oping  and  hnlf-wiiheretl  vino,  and  fancying  that 
it  ‘shews  the  image*  of  his  ‘repentant  love’,  embraces  it,  and 
it  tiirtis  to  IJrvasi.  After  a  rapturous  recognition,  they  deter¬ 
mine  to  return  to  the  Raja’s  capital,  an<l  on  the  nymph’s  iii- 
ejuiring  rt^iwciing  the  mode  of  their  txmveyance,  he  replies; 

*  Yonder  clond 

Shall  be  onr  downy  car,  to  wnfi  ns  swtfV 
And  lightly  on  our  way  ;  the  lightninijs  wave 
Its  gliitering  banners,  and  the  how  of  Indra 
Hangs  as  its  overarching  canopy 
Of  variegated  and  resplendent  hues.’ 

The  fifth  and  last  act  would,  according  to  Enro|'>enn  rnics, 
l>e  consitlerrd  as  superfluous ;  since  it  has  ntuhing  whaterer  to 
do  with  the  main  plot,  and  relates  to  the  discovery’,  by  Purii- 
ravas,  of  his  son  by  Urwisi.  It  appears,  that  when  the  nymph 
quitted  the  celestial  region,  it  was  enjoined  by  Indra,  that  she 
Hhoiild  return  when  the  Raja  should  see  his  son.  To  avert  the 
necesiitv  for  their  sepamtioiu  she  had  concealeti  the  birth,' ami 
committeti  the  child  to  tlic  care  of  a  distinguislieil  sage  for  edti- 
c.atinn.  Of  course,  all  is  misery  again,  and  the  king  is  about 
to  almmlon  his  throne,  when  the  poet  cuts  the  knot  by  the  drtis 
rx  machina.  A  celestial  descends,  confirms  the  union  of  the 
h.appy  pair,  anil  the  piece  terminates  in  a  splendid  spectacle^ 
the  iunugurniion  of  the  young  Raja  as  ‘partner  of  the  empire/ 
It  is  quite  clear,  from  this  sketch,  that  when  Sir  William 
.loues  placeil  the  names  of  Kalidas  and  Shakspoare  on  the 
same  level,  lie  cither  made  large  allowance  lor  the  difierenGe 
l>rlwi*en  an  English  and  an  Indian  Shakspeure,  or  drew,  to  an 
nitra  extent,  i>u  the  ilelereiice  of  his  readers.  In  the  *  Urvusi’,  as 
in  the  ‘  J^acontala  *,  we  have  character,  but  it  is  neither  strongly 
painted,  nor  finely  discriiuinaled.  T  he  nymph  is  a  very  loving 
nymj>h ;  the  Raja  is  a  sort  of  uiy»lic  Mejnouii;  the  butlbon  is 
.*1  common-place  joker  ;  and  the  tost  are  make-weights.  Com¬ 
pare  it  with  our  own  8haks))eai'e*s  iiiiiiiiiable  JatUasin^  the 
MiibumnuT  Nigiu’s  Divani,  and  to  say  nothing  of  T’itauia  and 
Pttek— tile  admirable  Ikrtloiii  and  his  gallant  associates  dis¬ 
play  more  ol  originality,  and  mure  ot  iiituilive  kiiowleiige  of 
clnuacler,  moie,  in  shall,  ul  inudicctual  fK>wer  and>  range, 
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ihnn  KnlidrtSA  ever  dreamed  ol*  with  tlie  oilier  eight  •  (^emf '  f<» 
hoot,  h  mi^hl  lie  worth  while,  hiiH  we  iimco  mid  tinie^tlK»^ 
two  inconvenient  prc-roquldtes  to  no  nmny  •  enterprise*  of  g^enl 
*  piili  nnd  moment* — at  commniul,  to  run  n  piirallel  between 
tlio  work  of  Kalidasa  and  the  Ion  of  Ktiripides;  a  drama  with 
which  it  has  more  than  one  point  of  liinilnrity,  in  prinriplei  at 
least,  if  not  in  detail.  Apart,  however,  from  all  these  vague 
comparisons — the  cheapest  nnd  least  elfectivo  of  all  ihe  vnritnis 
modes  of  criticism— there  can  lie  no  (jiiestion  of  the  geniiia  ami 
hi^h  faculty  of  the  Author  of  Sacontaln ;  nor  will  his  famo 
among  us  be  lessened  by  the  present  imturnli/ntion  of  hi*  •  Vik- 
‘  rama  and  l^rvasi,’  Wc  cannot  say  that  wo  (juitc  agree  with 
Mr.  Wilson  in  the  opinion,  that  the  latter  is  aiiperior  to  the 
former  in  the  construction  of  the  story  and  the  consecution  of 
the  incidents,  iiiasmucli  as  these  appear  to  ut  to  be  its  weak 
points ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  .the  hand  of  the  same  great 
master  is  manifest  in  both.  There  is  the  same  rich  atiu  re¬ 
dundant  flow  of  poetry;  the  same  highly  imaginative  cast  of 
thought;  the  same  prodigality  of  description;  nnd  the  same 
fertility  in  inventive  resources.  Mis  feeling  is  entirely  Asiatic^ 
essentially  voluptuous,  but  qualiBcd  and  mitigated  by  on  clc* 
gance  and  a  tenderness  that  deprive  it  of  its  grossness. 

The  two  favourite  dramas  of  the  Hindus  are,  the  Sacontala 
nnd  the  ^  Malati  nnd  Madhava’ ;  the  latter  by  Bliavobuti,  a 
Brahman  of  Berar,  who  flourished  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
seems  to  be  placed  by  his  countrymen  on  an  equality. wUb 
Kalidasa,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  unjustly.  He  has  more 
bustle  and  effort,  and  makes  more  use  of  contrast  and  transi¬ 
tion,  than  his  more  highly  gifted  rival ;  but  he  is  far  below  hiiu 
in  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Kalidasa’s  poetry  is  of  a  richer 
vein,  a  purer  ore,  and  a  more  finished  mintage  :  he  has  greater 
simplicity,  and  far  more  real  ])owcr,  without  the  ostentation 
nnd  glare  of  Bhavabuti.  The  latter  nianceuvres  for  eilect, 
where  the  former  is  content  with  natural  expression  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  :  and  while  the  elder  bard  trusts  to  truth  and  feel¬ 
ing,  bis  successor  employs  more  violent  methods,  and  substi¬ 
tutes  gorgeousness  and  complication  for  tlie  legitimate  springs 
of  dramatic  excitation.  Still,  with  all  these  faults,  ihe  Berar 
poet  is  no  common  man:  the  Malati  is  a  composition  of  powci- 
ful  interest;  the  vicissitudes  are  skilfully  managed,  the  charac¬ 
ters  fairly  discriminated,  and  tlie  terrific  jiortioii  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  well  w  orked  up.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  clear  view 
of  the  conduct  and  quality  of  the  piece,  as  a  sort  oi'  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  preceding,  borrowing  part  of  our  analysis  from  Mr. 
(.'olebrookc. 

^  Hhurivasu,  minister  of  the  king  of  Padomvuli,  and  Dcvarala,  in 
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ihc  service  of  ihc  kin^  of  Vidorbht,  had  afrofd,  when  theff  children 
were  yet  infanU,  to  cement  a  long  tub^iiting  friendihip,  by  the  in* 
(ertoarrifM  of  Mdati*  daughter  of  the  first,  with  Madhava,  son  of  the 
latter.  The  king  having  indicated  an  intention  to  propoae  a  match 
between  Bhurivasu’s  daughter  and  liia  own  favourite  Nandana,  who 
waa  both  old  and  ugly,  the  minister  is  apprehensive  of  giving  offence 
to  the  king  by  refusing  the  match ;  and  the  two  friend*  concert  a 
plan  with  an  old  priestess,  who  ha*  their  confidence,  to  throw  the 
young  people  in  each  other's  way,  and  to  connive  at  a  stolen  mar¬ 
riage.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  Madhava  is  sent  to  finish  his 
stiMies  at  tne  city  of  Padmavati,  under  the  care  of  the  old  pHeafess 
Kamandaki.  By  her  contrivance,  and  with  the  aid  of  MalafiS  fofaer- 
sitter  Lavangika,  the  young  people  meet  and  become  mutually  en¬ 
amoured.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  story,  immediately  after  thair 
first  interview,  that  the  play  open*.  The  first  scene,  which  is  be* 
tween  the  old  priestess  and  her  female  pupil  Avalokita,  in  a  very  na* 
tural  manner  introduces  an  intimation  of  the  previou*  events,  and 
prepare*  the  appearance  of  other  characters,  and  particularly  a  for* 
nser  pupil  of  the  same  priestess,  named  Saudamini,  who  has  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  fifpematiirel  power  by  religious  austerities ;  a  circumstance 
wHteh  her  succe**or  Avniokita  has  learnt  from  Kapatacnndala,  tha 
female  pupil  of  a  fremendon*  magician,  Aghoraghanta.  who  freepsenta 
the  temple  of  the  dreadful  goddess  near  the  ccunetery  of  the  city.* 

Asiatic  lics^rckes,  Vol.  x.  pp.  450,  451. 

A  gorden  scetie  then  brings  forward  the  hem;  over  head  and 
ears  in  love,  conversing  with  his  friend  Makaranda^  and  giving 
a  good  deal  of  rich  description  concerning  the  person  of  his 
iady-love,  and  the  circumstances  of  iheir  first  interview  near 
the  foantain  of  Kamadeva :  this  terminates  in  a  iiuie  by-play 
abont  a  picture.  The  second  act  presents  the  lieroine*  among 
her  maidens,  avowing  her  iidection,  and  lamenting  her  un¬ 
happy  pre-engaptemeot  to  the  king’s  favourite.  The  third  net 
is  busy  and  brtcl,  nor  can  we  understand  why  it’  is  disjoined 
from  the  fourth.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  lovers  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  assiaiance  ol  Kamandaki ;  their 
mutual  faith  has  been  pledged ;  and  Madayantika,  the  sister  of 
Nandana,  the  ugly  old  gentleman  to  whom  Malati  is  to  be  sa¬ 
crificed,  having  b^n  rescued  hrooi  a  tiger  by  Makaranda,  falls 
in  love  witli  her  deliverer.  The  tilth  act  iranslers  us  from 
groves  and  gartieiis,  to  a  tiekl  in  which  dead  bodies  are  burned, 
111  the  vicinity  ol'  a  temple—^  Knter  in  the  air,  in  a  lieafvenly  car 
and  iq  a  hideoes  garb,  KapelakuiKiala*  the  sorceress.  The 
worthy  dame  describes  her  powers  and  persouai  ap|)earaiice  in 
terms  snfiiciently  terrific. 

*  Upon  iiiy  tiiaht 

Horrific  honors  wait ; —  the  hollow  i^ulls 

That  low  dcpciuliug  from  my  nock  depend, 

Kmit  imee  mudi;  as  they  Uadi 
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Or  strike  lUe  IremMiiift  ttlalvt  iIniI  ||ird  mf 
Loose  ttn^ein  on  orery  tide  my  woven  Ificki 
In  lengthening  liniiiU.  Upon  my  pomlerotNi  etelf, 

The  string  of  bolls  light  weving  to  end  fVd, 

Jangles  incessantly.  My  banner  doati 
Upborne  \i\^  the  waiting  breeae,  whose  lone 
Is  doe|>cncd  by  the  ocIm>os  it  awakee, 

Amidst  the  caverns  ol'  each  rteshlesa  skiilli 
That  hangs  in  dread  array  about  my  person* 

She  nlights,  snuirs  up  the  nii'i  niidi  like  Thanaioi  on  lb« 
threshold  of  AdmotiiSy  exults  in  the  scent  of  *  fri^raiit  oclonra 

*  from  the  funeral  pile.*  Madlmvn  now  comes  nirwaril^  sees 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  *  ms  a  vernier  of  human  flesh ;  oflkringi  but  Ifi 

*  vain)  to  the  ghosts  niul  doinons)  the  flesh  of  his  lltnbt  ea  the 

*  purchase  of  the  accomplishment  of  liis  wish.*  Ilifi  Is  at 
variance  with  Mr.  \Vil8on*t  rendering;  nor  would  it  In  fact  be 
very  consl&tcut  with  Utc  object  in  view.  He  oflen  flesh)  it  is 
truC)  torn  from  the  bleeding  trunk)  but  not  hie  owO)  nor  is  it 
btntcd  *  hbw  our  hero  comes  by  his  mcrchandi2e.*  His  clcscrip* 
tioii  of  the  scene  around  him  is)  however)  |>oworfully  drawn) 
though  a  little  in  the  FreischuU  style* 

'  Now  wake  the  terrors  of  the  place,  beset 
With  crowding  and  malignant  fiends;  the  flames 
From  funeral  pyres  scarce  lend  their  sullen  light. 

Clogged  with  their  fleshly  prey,  to  dissipate 
Th^carful  gloom  that  hems  them  round.  Pale  ghosts 
Sport  with  ibul  goblins,  and  their  dissonant  mirth 
In  shrill  respondent  shrieks  is  echoed  round. 

Weil,  be  it  so,  I  seek,  and  must  address  them. 

Demons  of  HI.  snd  disembodied  spirits, 

Who  haunt  this  spot ;  1  bring  you  flesh  for  sale. 

The  flesh  of  man,  untouched  by  trenchant  steel. 

And  worthy  your  acceptance. 

( A  great  naue*) 

How  the  noiso 

High,  shrill,  and  rndistinct,  of  chattering  sprites 
Communicative  Alls  the  charnehground. 

Strange  forms  like  fbxes  flit  along  the  sky  ; 

From  the  red  hotr  of  their  lank  bodies,  darts 
The  raeteor-blaBe ;  or  from  their  mouths  that  stretch 
From  ear  to  ear,  thick  set  with  numerous  fluigt, 

On  eyet)  or  beards,  or  brows,  the  radiance  streams. 

And  now  1  see  the  goblin  host  t  each  staiks 
On  legs  like  palm  trees,  a  gaunt  skeleton,  • 

Whose  fleshless  bones  are  bound  by  starting  sinews. 

And  scantly  cased  in  black  and  shrivelled  skin  t 
Like  tall  and  withered  trees  by  lightning  scathed, 

They  move,  and,  as  amid  their  sapless  trunks 
The  mighty  serpent  curls,  so  in  each  mouth. 
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Wide  yawning,  roll*  the  vast  blood -dripping  tongue. 

They  mark  my  coming,  and  the  htif-chewed  morsel 
Fidi*  to  the  howling  wolf! — And  now  they  fly — • 

(Pauses  and  looking  round) 

—  Race,  dastardly  iis  hideous! — All  is  plunged 
In  utter  gloom—- The  river  flows  before  me, 

'rhe  boundary  of  the  funeral  ground,  that  winds, 

Through  mouldering  bones,  its  interrupted  way. 

Wild  raves  the  torrent  as  it  rushes  past 

And  rends  its  crumbling  banks  ;  the  wailing  owl 

Hoots  through  its  skirting  groves,  and  to  the  sounds, 

The  loud,  long  moaning  jackall  yells  reply.* 

A  voice  is  now  heard  behind  the  scenes,  calling  for  help, 
that  thrills  through  cverj’  nerve  of  Madhava,  and  he  ‘  rushes 
olT*  exclaiming : 

‘  What  should  this  be?— 

*  The  dreadful  sound  came  from  Karala’s  fane, 

Fit  scene  for  deeds  of  horror — Be  it  so— - 
1  must  be  satisHcd.' 

The  scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  temple,  with  Ag- 
horngnnta  and  Kapalakundala  iil  the  altar,  where  aUo  starnis 
Maluli,  attired  as  a  victim.  This  is  altogether  a  magnificent 
conception  :  the  scenery,  the  fearful  incantation,  the  strange 
and  sanguinary  agents,  contrasleil  with  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
the  sacntice,  the  opportune  appearance  of  Madhava,  the  com¬ 
bat,  and  the  death  i>f  Aghornghanto,  are  well  worked  up  ami 
in  a  highly  poetical  strain.  But  the  drama  should  have  closed 
here:  after  the  strong  excitement  of  these  passages,  the  re¬ 
mainder  comes  tamely  ofl’,  although  there  is  both  spirit  and 
bt'auty  in  the  remaining  five  acts.  The  scene  in  which  the 
lovers  pledge  their  faith  under  the  sanction  of  Kumandaki, 
after  Maiati  has  been  tricked  into  a  direct  confession  of  her 
love  to  Madhava  himself,  is  managed  with  much  delicacy  and 
interest ;  and  the  following  act,  where  Nandana,  expecting  to 
flud  Maiati  in  his  palace,  is  introduced  to  Makaranda  in  female 
attire,  and  gets  soundly  cuifeil ;  with  the  scene  in  which  Ma- 
dayantika  is  made  to  avow  her  love  to  Mukaraiida,  uuconsci- 
that  he  is  presiait  in  the  dress  and  character  of  her  bro^ 
ther*s  bride,  is  admirably  wrought  up  l)oth  in  dialogue  and 
situation.  The  I'est  may  be  told  in  few  words,  I'he  two 
friends  rout  the  king’s  guards,  but  find  favour  with  th#  mo¬ 
narch.  NLiluti  is  again  carried  off  by  Kapalakundala,  but,  res- 
cuci!  by  ^udamini,  is  restored  to  Madhava ;  all  parties  are  re- 
v'iUiciled,  and  all  maile  happy.  Mr.  Wilson  sums  up  his  errti- 
cisin  on  the  works  of  this  able  draniatist  in  tlte  following  para*> 
graph. 
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*  There  it  more  pMtion  in  the  thnufthU  of  Blmralihuti,  tlian  in 
those  of  kalulasa,  hut  leM  fancy.  There  arc  few  of  ilia  elegant 
niilitudes  in  which  the  latter  is  to  rich,  niul  there  ia  more  that  ii  coni- 
mon-phice,  and  much  that  is  strained  and  uhscurc.  In  none  of  his 
dramas  does  Bliavahhuti  make  any  attempt  at  wit,  and  we  hare  no 
character  In  cither  of  his  three  dramas  approaching  the  Viciushaka 
of  either  of  the  tw*o  preceding  pieces  t  on  the  other  hand,  ht  expa¬ 
tiates  more  largely  in  the  description  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  in 
the  representation  of  human  emotions,  and  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to 
even  a  higher  place  than  his  rival,  us  u  poet.’ 

Of  the  two  remaining  dramas  of  Hhuvuhuti,  one  is  given 
entire,  and  the  other  in  analysis :  hotli  are  founded  on  the  hia* 
tory  of  lluniH,  and  the  well-known  llamayaua  of  Valiniki  has 
supplied  the  materials. 

\Vc  have  now  gone  through  the  tw'o  principal  attractions  of 
the  volumes  before  us:  the  remainder,  with  one  exception,  we 
shall  dismiss  with  all  possible  brevity,  although  they  might 
supply  matter  for  much  interesting  comment.  The  ‘  Mudra 
‘  Uakshasa’  is*a  very  singular,  us  well  ns  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  composition ;  perhaps,  however,  the  subject  is  better 
sultcil  to  narrative,  than, to  dramatic  composition.  It  has  for  its 
subject*  A  deep  and  dark  political  intrigue,  by  which  Chanakya, 
the  minister  of  Chandragupta,  succeeds  in  winning  over  Rak- 
shasa,  an  able  and  hostile  Brahman,  to  his  monarch’s  interests. 
The  ‘  Retuavuli,  or  the  Necklace’,  is  a  tale  of  the  Haram* 
dexterously  and  even  skilfully  wrought  out  of  slight  materials. 
The  dramas  thus  naturalizal,  arc  statcil  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  be 
the  ‘  best  ’  and  ^  most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  Hindu 
^  theatre  ’ ;  but,  to  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  more  ge¬ 
neral  estimate,  he  has,  in  an  analytical  *  Appendix’  of  consi- 
tlerable  extent,  given  a  rapid,  but  distinct  sketch  of  all  the 
remaining  *  specimens  procurable’,  so  that  these  volumes  may 
be  taken  ns  a  fair  and  comprebensivc  representation  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  literature  of  India.  The  most  curious  and,  in  some 
res|>ects  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  work,  ia  a  comedy 
in  ten  acts,  called  *  Mrichclmkati,  or.  The  To}Ncart.’  It  is 
too  complicated  for  abstract,  and  too  desultory  for  detailed  cri¬ 
ticism  ;  and  we  do  not  therefore  deem  it  expedient  to  go  regit- 
larly  through  the  contents,  since  it  would  require  much  ex* 
plahation  to  make  tliein  intelligible.  Its  composition  is  of 
ancient  <)ate ;  not  later,  it  should  seem,  than  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era;  there  is  a  great  variety  and  vivacity  in  the 
dialogue  and  conduct;  nor  are  the  attempts  at  comic  situation 
and  humour  unsuccessful.  A  liberal  and  high-minded  Brah¬ 
man,  Charudatta,  reduced  to  poverty  by  his  large  heart  and 
free  hand,  loves  and  is  beloveil  by  Vasantasena,  a  courtezan 
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who  h  held  in  chare  hy  ihc  Rnjah’s  broflior,  n  »r!fh<h  *md 
itjnomnt  Workhend.  Ahrr  many  intricate  entanrfrmrfitN,  weff^ 
conrrfvrd  incidents,  and  alarming  vicissitiules,  >^asantasefm  hi 
rrsmrd  from  death,  Chanidattn  is  saved  from  impairment,  and  n 
happy  and  legal  union  takes  place  Iv'twren  the  lovers.  Tn  this 
curious  relic  of  antiquity,  we  have  the  quarrels  of  gamblers,  the 
mancrnvrci  of  houscbrc’akers  ;  minute  description  of  the  splen¬ 
did  interior  of  the  conrtez.in*s  dwelling,  with  its  rich  entrance, 
its  eight  courts,  and  its  garden  of  delights ;  a  trial  for  life  and 
death;  and  the  proceoflings  of  an  execution.  We  shall  extract 
part  of  the  thiePs  soliloquy  while  breaking  Into  OhamdwtaN 
tioiise. 

*  Enter  ServiUnkn, 

*  Creeping  along  the  ground  like  a  snake  crawling  out  of  hit  old 
skin,  I  enect  with  sliirht  and  strength,  a  passage  for  my  cowering 
frame.  (l.aoking  up  )  'I'he  sovereign  of  the  skies  is  in  his  decline. 
'Tiiwell;  night,  like  a  tender  mother,  shrotuls  with  her  protecting 
darkneu,  those  of  her  children  whose  prowess  assails  the  dwellingt 
of  mankind,  and  shrinks  from  an  encounter  with  the  servants  of  the 
king.  I  have  made  a  hreac'h  in  the  garden  wall,  and  have  got  inftn 
the  midat  of  the  earden.  Now  for  the  house.  Men  call  this  praev 
tice  intamous,  whose  chid  success  is  gained  trom  the  sleep  ot  others, 
and  whose  body  is  won  by  craft,  if  uol  heroism,  it  is  at  least  Uide- 
peuikmoet  sud  preleiabie  to  the  homage  paid  by  slaves.  As  to  noc¬ 
turnal  attacks,  did  nut  Aswattlkuma,  long  aigo,  overpower  in  a  night 
onset,  Lis  slumbering  foes.  Where  shall  1  make  the  breach  ;  what 
part  is  softened  by  recent  damp ;  where  is  it  likely  that  no  noise 
will  be  made  by  the  failing  fragments;  where  is  an  opening,  rcc«a</ii« 
artrm,  most  nracticable ;  in  what  part  of  the  wall  are  the  bricks  old 

and  corroded  by  saline  exudations.  ,  .  .  .  .  Here  is  a  rat  hole . 

Let  me  see,  how  shall  1  proceed  ?  llie  god  ol  the  golden  spear  pTW> 
scril>es  four  modes  ot’  breaking  a  house ;  picking  out  burnt  bricks, 
tutting  through  unbaked  ones,  throwing  water  on  a  mud  wail,  and 
boring  throu^  one  oi'  wood ;  this  wail  is  of  baked  bricks,  tliey  must 
)>e  nicked  out ;  but  I  must  give  them  a  sample  of  my  skiU,  Shall 
the  breach  be  the  lotus  blossom,  the  full  sun,  or  tlie  new  mooa,  Uie 
lake  ....  or  the  water  jar?  It  must  be  sometliiug  to  astoniah  the 
natives ;  the  water  jar  looks  best  in  a  brick  wall ;  that  sludl  be  the 

shape . Sname  on  me,  I  have  forgotten  ray  measuring  line| 

never  mind,  my  Brahminical  thread  will  answer  tne  purposw;  this 
thread  is  a  most  useful  appendage  to  a  Brahman,  especially  ooa  of 
iny  complexion;  it  serves  to  measure  the  depth  and  bcigbwuf  valW 
xiui  to  withdraw  ornauienU  from  their  position  ;  it  opens  4  lalsdtt  ik 
a  door  as  well  as  a  ksy,  and  is  an  excellent  ligature  for  the  bito  of 
a  snake ;  let  us  take  measure  and  go  to  work  :  so,  so ; 

tie  krtcii,)  one  brick  alone  remains, . Ilow !  a  lamp  alig^i;^ 

the  golden  ray  streaming  through  the  o|>ening  in  the  wiul,  shows 
amidst  the  exterior  darkness,  like  the  yellow  streak  of  pure  metal  09 
the  touchstone.  The  breach  Is  perfect — now  to  enter 
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lU%uiTUig%  r^H*  mi  iiiitmilt  to  olmerviiikiiit  willi  nhiith  #1^ 
coQuiicucml  tli«  pnsfM^Nt  •riiiilc,  U  tnn^  bf>  tnpfelmlf  iImI  w# 
sboulU  relrm:i  or  i^unliry  ihtin.  wUii  rvfermico  to  llt«  ilrtmn  ho* 
loro  U5.  W«  ftiluiit,  lh«t  iho  Mrichchukiiil  iniiy  finm  for  whol 
19  culled*  among  the  Fraiicli*  a  oonmly  of  ntaiifiart#  and  tloil  k 
oppAivnUy  ileacriliaii  Uie  liabilt  of  tlie  difleroiii  oUtaai  to  whiah 
it  reUiea.  W«  caiiiioi  but  bvlievc*  liowpvart  that  tlmra  )a  mo?a 
of  U)«n  of  reality  in  thin ;  and  that  ilia  pravailifig  tt»a^ 

racter  of  plca&aiu  and  widiiiRical  axag|raratioii|  randara  idl  a|H 
|H»al  Co  it  as  an  authority  uncart lun  and  tinaara.  Tha  datarifH 
tiou  of  Nasantasciui*s  dwelling  aavoura  of  tha  Arabian  Niglilai 
the  learned  and  mercurial  lecture  of  Si'rvillacii  ia  inora«  ini 
apprehend,  in  conformity  with  tho  Thiefs  Dictlonory*  than 
with  the  thief  s  practice ;  and  the  whole  Bi*ems  to  ua  tnora  illiia* 
tmtireof  modes  of  thhiking  and  feeling,  than  of  an  aettml  tyttcin 
of  performance. 

In  Im9  valuable  preface*  Mr,  Wilson  entera  rather  largely 
into  the  dramatic  arrangements  of  the  Hindus*  and  eitas  iiiaclt 
illustrative  matter  from  their  systematic  writera.  Into  this  wa 
shall  decline  following  him*  since  it  would  require  very  coiiai* 
derable  detail  to  render  it  intclligihle*  and  ofter  nlli  it  would 
be  exceedingly  deficient  in  generoi  interest, 

Mr.  Wilson  has  |)erformed  his  task  with  distinguished  abi* 
lity,  though  a  careful  revision  might  have  added  to  the  finish  of 
the  language,  without  injuring  its  accuracy  aa  a  translation# 
He  lias  completed  our  view  of  an  important  branch  of  Hindu 
literature;  and  in  this  department*  at  least,  there  will  be,  beiioe<^ 
forward,  nothing  to  desire. 


Art.  IV,  Historical  Skeichrs  ^  the  Xaiive  Irish  and  their  Descend* 
anis  ;  illustrative  of  their  past  and  present  State  with  regard  to 
Literature,  Education,  and  Oral  Instruction.  By  Chnstopker 
Anderson.  ISmo.  pp.  xviii.  266*  Price  Af.  6d.  Edinburgh, 
1828. 

JF  Ireland  were  but  situated  in  the  Indian  ocean  or  the  South 
Seas,  its  scenery,  its  langimge,  and  its  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  people,  would  render  it  one  of  the  most  attraciiva  ooun* 
tries  to  Elnglish  travellers  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  If  tht 
Irish  were  but  so  fortunate  os  to  be  oppressed  by  the  Turks, 
the  day  of  their  liberation  might  even  now  be  at  hand.  They 
might  then  be  allowed  to  retain  their  religion,  bad  ns  it  ii,  with* 
out  forfeiting  any  of  their  claims  to  the  sympathy  of  their  fei* 
low  Christians ;  and  all  their  turbulence  would  be  sat  down  to 
the  account  of  patriotism.  But  as  things  are,  Su  Oaoirga*a 
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Channel,  notwithstanding  the  steam  boats,  forms  a  wider  bar¬ 
rier  between  Irelmul  and  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe,  than 
would  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Atlantic;  and  its  western  coast 
is  certainly  in  one  sense  further  off  from  London,  than  New 
York  or  Bombay,  More  Englishmen  can  speak  Sanscrit,  or 
perhaps  Chinese,  than  can  converse  with  the  natives  of  the 
•  sister  island  *  in  their  own  original  and  most  ancient  dialecU 

Who  are  the  Irish?  They  are  the  people  who  come  over 
to  this  country  in  shoals,  hare-legged  and  ragged,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hay-harvest,  to  mow  and  reap  our  fields.  They  are 
the  ho<l-henrers  of  our  bricklayers, — ilie  Pariars  of  our  social 
system.  They  arc  the  fellows  of  whom  there  is  so  much  too 
many  in  Ireland, — who  live  upon  potatoes,  and  multiply  faster 
than  the  children  of  Israel  under  King  Pharaoh,  and  towards  , 
whom  we  are  reversing  the  ancient  policy,  by  urging  them  to  | 
go  out,  by  ship  loads,  into  the  western  wilderness.  They  are,  j 
in  fact,  very  much  like  the  Jews, — for  they  are,  in  the  first 
place,  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world ; — they 
speak  a  dead  language,  like  the  Poles  who  talk  LiUin  ; — they 
are  foreigners  in  their  own  country ;  they  are  found  every 
where ;  and  are  too  often  treated,  like  the  Jews,  with  scorn 
and  contempt.  Who  xvae  the  Irish  ?  The  teachers  and  civi¬ 
lizers  of  the  barbarous  and  illiterate  English  ;  the  conservators 
and  revivers  of  western  learning;  the  evangelists  of  the  dark 
ages;  the  last  people  who  bowed  their  necks  to  the  Papal  yoke, 
and  this  only  when  it  was  forced  upon  them,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  by  England. 

‘  Scattered  throughout  several  countries  on  the  western  shores  of 
Europe,  there  are  to  be  found  various  confessedly  ancient  tribes  of 
our  fellow-men,  between  which  there  still  exists  a  marked  affinity  in 
point  of  language.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 
waves  of  that  tide  of  population  which  proceeded  westward  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  till  stopped  in  their  progress  by  the  sea  ;  and  most  of  them 
occupy  at  this  moment  nearly  the  same  ground  which  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Cxsar.  Their  dialects  being  the  children  of  one  common  pa¬ 
rent,  and  this  unquestionably  a  very  ancient  tongue,  these  various 
tribes  of  course  belong  to  a  people  correspondingly  ancient.  Rat 
the  neglect  of  their  dialects  has,  in  its  measure,  contributed  to  a  dis¬ 
cordance  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  people  ;  since,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  deficiency  of  other  data,  languages  may  so  far  be  regarded 
as  the  chronology  of  nations.’  Pref.  vii. 

Mr.  Aiulerson  here  adopts  the  opinion,  tliat  the  Basejue  lan¬ 
guage,  that  of  Bas  Bretagne,  the  Welsh,  tlie  Irish,  anti  the 
Oaelic,  are  all  dialects  of  the  same  language.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  has  Inen  clearly  ascertained.  Of  the  identity 
ol  the  Welsh,  the  Cornish,  and  the  Armoric  or  Breton,  there 
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ctn  be  no  question  ;  but  the  Erse  and  the  Wcl^ih  tliffVr  widely, 
at  least  in  their  vocabulary.  In  a  table  of  100  words  from 
both  languaf^s  now  before  us,  not  more  than  a  do/.en  have  any 
apparent  affinity  to  each  other.  Between  the  Erse  and  the 
Cantabrian,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  consideniblc  rcicniblance, 
as  the  comiiuinication  between  Ireland  and  the  coast  of  Uiscav* 
is  of  the  highest 'antiquity.  Hut  we  must  not  now  ineildlo  with 
the  Celtic  controversy  •.  (fcneral  Valluncey  tells  ns,  that  the 
Carlhaffinian  hf  classic  comedy  is  good  Irish.  Another  learned 
writer  nas  undertuken  to  prove,  that  neither  Greek,  Latin,  or 
the  Teutonic  dialects,  nor  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Sanscrit,  hove 
any  affinity  witli  the  Celtic,  as  the  Irish  is  loosely  called.  It 
may  therefore  be,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to  the  contrary,  the 
Plienician  of  the  first  adventurous  colonists.  What  the  Irish 
language  really  is,  and  to  what  languages  it  has  affinity, 
no  one  however  appears  to  think  it  worth  while  to  ascertain. 
There  are  manuscripts  in  existence  which  would  throw  at  least 
some  light  upon  the  question  ;  but  it  remains  for  some  future 
Grotefend  or  Champollion  to  decipher  them.  The  total  ije- 
glect  of  Irish  manuscript  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  Mr. 
Anderson  remarks,  *  furnishes  one  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
‘  tions  of  the  power  of  prejudice  ns  to  one  brunch  of  our  na- 
*  tional  history,  to  which  the  historian  can  point.’ 

*  We  have  been  printing,  very  properly,  ancient  and  modern  Greek 
in  parallel  columns, — Turkish  tor  the  Turk;  and  struggling  hard  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  hut  the  records  of  one  branch 
of  the  British  population  arc  still  to  be  explored.  Of  the  manu¬ 
scripts  said  to  be  in  Spain,  no  one  informs  us,  whether  they  are  in 
the  Escurial,  at  Salamanca,  Alcala,  or  elsewhere.  Of  the  king's 
library  at  Copenhagen,  os  there  has  never  yet  been  a  printed  cata¬ 
logue,  nor  the  written  one  completed,  what  those  (Irish)  manuscripts 
were  which  a  former  monarch  wished  to  have  translated,  we  arc  yet 
to  be  told.  In  Paris,  by  a  few,  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  in  the 
Koyal  Library  may  be  known  to  exist.  Those  in  the  Vatican  have 
slumbered  since  and  from  before  the  days  of  Wadding.  Fragments 
liave  been  traoslatetl  from  a  few  at  home  ;  and  if  all  the  rest  are  of 
no  higher  value,  we  should  have  the  less  reason  to  regret  their  ne¬ 
glect  ;  but  chance  specimens  from  a  body  of  written  composition  are 
not  like  the  specimens  of  most  other  things.  At  present,  we  are 
prepossessed  with  unexamined  opinions ;  and  the  positive  assertions 
of  national  prejudice,  whether  for  or  against  the  antiquity  and  value 
of  Irish  writing,  have  yet  to  be  met  by  a  positive  and  candid  e^mi- 
nation  of  the  writing  itself.  At  all  events,  there  is  one  evil  which 
has  hiffierto  **  pursued  the  antiquities  of  Ireland ;  that  the  writers  in 


*  The  subject  is  Uken  up  at  greater  length  in  the  Appendix  ;  and 
wc  may  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  in  a  future  article. 
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gttncTal  who  have  known  her  language,  have  been  deheient  in  critieii 
knowledge ;  while  thofc  who  have  potsessed  the  genuine  *pirit  of 
critiViiim,  have  not  only  been  ignorant  of  her  ancient  tonjjue,  but  de¬ 
spised  it.'*  The  language,  however,  of  a  people,  which  is  as  c(miotn 
OS  our  own,  if  not  more  so,  can  never  prove  a  proper  object  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  spirit  which  has  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  if  it  only  continue,  will  at  last  do  justice  to  thit  long 
neglected  race.* 

Dr.  Johnson,  seventy  years  npjo,  expressed  an  enlightened 
curiosity  on  this  subject.  ‘  Ireland  he  remarked,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  O’Connor,  ‘  is  known  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  seat 
‘  of  piety  and  learning;  an<l  surely  it  would  he  very  acceptable 
‘  to  those  who  are  curious  either  in  the  origin  of  nations,  or  the 
‘  afhnily  of  languages,  to  be  further  informed  of  the  revolutiont 

‘  of  a  people  so  ancient  and  once  so  illustrious . Dr.  Le- 

‘  land  begins  his  history  too  late.  The  ages  which  deserve  an 

*  exact  incjuiry,  are  those  limes,  for  such  there  were,  when  Ire- 

*  huui  was  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity 

*  and  iitcralure.’ 

Tlie  first  section  of  the  present  memoir  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  Irish,  with  notices  of  the  eminent 
men  whom  that  country  produced  from  the  seventh  century 
downwards. 

*  With  the  existence  ot  -ratrick,*  he  says,  *  the  mission  of  PaMi^ 
dius,  or  die  exertions  of  Coluuiba,  we  do  not  intertere ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  Ireland  at  that  or  an  earlier  period,  by  the  se¬ 
venth  century,  there  certainly  must  have  been  :>oinethiog  inviting  in 
the  island,  before  It  could  become  the  place  of  resort.  Uede  states, 
that  then  many  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  noble  and  middle  classes,  left 
their  country,  and  went  there  to  study  the  Sacred  Writings, — that 
the  Irish  recei\ed  them  hospitably,  supplying  them  with  books  and 
gratuitous  instruction.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  that  Alfred,  the  Northumbrian  king,  in  his  youth,  went  vokin- 
tai  ily  into  Ireland,  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies ;  andoi  wliooi  k 
was  said,  that  the  books  revered  by  the  (Jhrisiiaus  so  engrosnsk  bi$ 
attention,  us  to  procure  for  him  die  character  of  beiug  most  learned 
iu  die  Scriptures.  This  account  is  in  some  degree  sUengUmuedby  4 
poedcal  manuscript  in  Irish,  of  which  he  was  the  reputed,  author* 
The  subject  of  it  is,  Ireland  and  the  things  he  found  there.  A  copy, 
on  vellum,  is  now  in  the  library  of  W.  Monck  Mason,  Esq.  About 
the  same  period,  Willibrod  of  Northumbria  proceeded  to  Ireland,  the 
man  who  went  as  a  Christian  missionary  into  Friesland,  and  uldinately 
settling  at  Wittenburg,  now  Utrecht,  founded  its  school.  Alcuioit 
the  Anglo-^axon,  who  afui  wards  wrote  his  life,  aikrnis,  that  bn 
^'studied  twelve  years  in  Ireland  under  masters  of  high  repuiatioa, 
being  intended  for  a  preacher  to  many  people.”  Willibrod  died  in 

7:59.*  pp.6. 7. 

It  should  seom  that,  at  all  e  vents,  the  Irish  schools  were  in 
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high  c^tinmtion  l>cft>rv  Hth^r  Oxttml,  Vf\t\n^  nr  PutlH  hml  h^- 
come  the  sent  of  lemming ;  mul  lhrr«>  In  nf  h»iig  l  einnn  In 
ihe  geneml  Imciitioiii  ihut  Iriili  tihnlnrn,  riigltlviHi  IVntfi  their 
own  ct>untry,  or  inking  cinplovinrnt  nml  nntrnfiege  In  (rthe^ 
UniK  w'cre  the  instriimentn  of  dlitrihuting  Litiiwleilge  oter  the 
continent*  and  of  routing  the  dorinniit  ii|Mrlt  nf  literary  ernttla* 
tion.  It  it  quite  clear  that*  for  leveral  ageii«  the  Irith  Unth  the 
lead*  in  both  clauicel  and  tIuMilogIrnI  learning,  nf  tlie  Anghr- 
Saxont*  the  F'rench,  and  the  ItaTiniia  thcniirlvent  and  the  at^ 
tninmentt  of  these  remote  barhnriana  excited  theinr|irlae  nf  the 
haughty  Hotnant.  As  Induiul  was  not*  however*  the  births 
place  either  of  the  language  which  wits  then  the  only  fnedinm 
of  learned  intercourse*  or  of  the  literature  and  phllotophy  which 
found  an  asylum  in  the  Green  Island*  it  rrnmint  to  t>e  atcer* 
taineil,  how  the  Irish  came  to  succeed  to  their  potseatlon* 
Without  laying  any  undue  stress  U|)on  the  siipposo(l  affinity  of 
the  Basque  and  the  Erse*  and  the  striking  traits  of  rcsetiiblanco 
iK'tween  the  manners  of  the  lliscayans  and  those  oi  the  native 
Irish* — it  seiHits  in  tlic  highest  degree  probable*  that  from  Spoiiif 
Ireland  derivci!  its  civilisation*  religion*  and  letters.  It  woi  in 
the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  two  Senecas*  to  Lucan 
and  Quintilian,  to  Osius  of  Cordova*  and  the  emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius*  that  Homan  literature  was  successfully  cultivated*  while 
Italy  was  the  scene  of  civil  war ;  and  the  university  of  Cordova 
it  said  to  have  existed  under  the  Roman  sway.  In  Spain,  it  ia 
well  known,  that  Christianity  hud  taken  root  in  the  Apostolic 
nge;  and  the  Diocletian  edict  of  extermination  against  the 
Christians*  which  was  executed  with  |)eculiar  rigour  in  Hia- 
pania  Tarraconensis*  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  driving 
numbers  of  the  persecuted  faith  into  the  mountains  of  the 
lures  and  the  coasts  of  lerne. 

Ireland  was  in  |K>ssession  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  her  ver¬ 
nacular  dialect*  some  time  before  Wycliffe  gave  the  New  Tet- 
lament  to  his  countrymen.  Some  attempts  at  translation  <  into 

*  the  Phenician  dialect  of  the  ancient  Irish  **  appear  to  have 

been  made  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  they  are  of  an  equivocal 
character  It  is  more  certain*  that  Fitz- Ralph*  archbishop  of 
Armagh  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century*  possessed  a 
translation  of  the  New*  Testament  into  Irish*  of  which  he  U 
supposixi  to  have  been  tlie  author.  Fox*  In  his  Acts  and  Mo¬ 
numents  (1670)*  says:  credibly  heare  of  certayne  old  Irish 

*  Ribles*  translated  long  synce  into  the  Irysh  tongue*  which*  if 

*  it  be  true*  it  is  not  otber  lyke  but  to  be  the  doing  o4' this  Ai^ 


•  See  Townicy’s  Biblical  Literature,  Vol.  I.  p.  IfH. 
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*  luilc'banus.’  I'his  learned  and  excellent  prelate  was  for  some 
lime  ciiancillor  of  Oxford,  where  he  mu&t  have  been  the  con- 
t€n)|K>iary  of  Bradwardine,  Wycliffe’s  master.  Fitz-Ralpli  was 
promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  by  Eilward  HI.,  his 
patron,  only  two  years  before  Bradwardine  was  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  surviveil  eleven  years. 
Being  cited  by  the  Mendicant  friars  to  appear  bv  fore  I^ope  In¬ 
nocent  IV.,  he  died  at  Avignon  in  November  1360.  In  the 
very  s.'imc  year,  Wyclifle,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  was  allured 
from  his  hilherto  retired  and  silent  life ;  and  when  he  came  to 
write  his  Trialo^usy  he  speaks  with  respect  of  Fitz-Ralph  as  his 
predecessor  in  the  content. 

The  high  rank  assigned  to  the  Irish  primacy,  long  after  iu 
subordination  to  the  papal  see  and  the  English  crown,  is  a 
striking  prrxrf  of  the  light  in  which  Ireland  was  formerly  re- 
gardeil.  At  the  council  of  Constance  in  1417) 

*  some  (lissention  arose  between  the  French  and  the  English,  respect¬ 
ing  their  precedency  as  nations,  which  could  he  settled  only  hy  a  re¬ 
ference  to  nnti()iiity.  The  English  canonists  referred  to  Albert  and 
Hartholonunis  :  and  urged,  among  other  arguments,  **  that,  the  world 
iR'ing  divid(‘d  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  Europe  was 
distributed  into  four  kingdoms;  namely,  first,  the  Roman;  second, 
the  (h>nstantinopolilan ;  third,  the  /m/z,  which  is  now  transferred  to 
the  i'.nglish  ;  and  fourth,  the  kingdom  of  Spain  :  from  which  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  king  of  England  and  his  kingdom  are  among  the 
most  eminent  aiul  most  ancient  of  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  wliieh  prerogative  the  kingdom  t>f  I'rancc  is  not  said  to  hold.” 

A  similar  preetdeney  had  been  observed,  in  1^25.),  at  the  council  of 
Lyons,  when  Albert  Arnmthanus  subscribed  beforc'all  the  bishops  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.*  p.  U). 

If  Fitz-Uiilph  maybe  legarilcd  ns  llio  WvclifTo,  Bishop  Be¬ 
dell,  Mr.  Amiersoii  remarks,  may  with  tcjual  propriety  be  de¬ 
nominated  the  'Fyiulal  of  Ireland,  lie  was  not,  indeetl,  a  son 
of  Erin,  but  he  was  a  father  to  lier,  and  every  Irish  iieart  will 
acknowlcalgc  with  priileihe  relationship.  The  Irish  New  Tes¬ 
tament  had  been  published  about  thirty  years  before  he  onterwl 
upon  the  scene  of  his  truly  episcopal  labours;  but  Bedell  first 
resolved  to  give  the  whole  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  native 
longue. 

*  Sec,  then,  this  interesting  man,  now  in  his  sixtieth  year  (1630), 
sitting  down  to  acquire  the  language  spoken  around  him,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  so  well  ns  not  only  to  compose  a  complete  grammar,  but  to 
attain  n  critical  knowledge  of  it.  After  much  inquiry,  he  found  a 
Mr.  King,  already  mentioned,  ton  years  older  than  himself,  who  was 
n  puted  the  best  Irish  scholar  of  his  day.  Providing  for  his  support, 
and  engaging  also  the  Rev.  Dennis  O’Shereden,  the  father  of  one  of 
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HedcH’s  successors,  ihej  commenced  the  tronsUtion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
taiuent.  The  bishop's  favourite  study,  for  many  years,  had  been  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  the  English.  Every  day,  after  dinner  or  supper,  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  was  read  at  his  tabic,  whoever  were  present ;  when,  Bibles 
being  placed  before  each  individual,  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  was  laid 
before  himself :  and,  since  he  had  succeeded  so  well  with  the  native 
language,  as  he  compared  the  Irish  translation  with  the  English,  to 
he  compared  both  with  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  with  the 
Italian  version  of  his  friend  Diodati,  which  lie  highly  valued.  For 
these  comparisons  of  the  text,  Bedell  was  peculiarly  qualitied.  Latin 
and  Italian  he  wrote  with  great  elegance,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  latter,  acquired  from  Sarpi  at  Venice,  he  could  now  turn  to  some 
good  account.  There,  also,  he  had  studied  the  Hebrew  language 
under  Uabbi  Leo,  the  head,  or  chief  Chacain  of  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue,  from  whom  he  acqnired  the  accurate  pronunciation.  During 
his  past  life,  also,  he  had  collected  a  large  mass  of  critical  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  now,  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  the  w  ork  he  had  undertaken,  he  pursued  it  with  unwearied 
diligence.  “  He  thought,"  says  his  biographer,  “  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  was  the  only  way  to  let  the  knowledge  of  religion  in 
among  the  Irish,"  and  he  used  to  repeat  a  passage  of  a  sermon  that 
he  had  heard  at  Venice  by  Fulgentio,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased.  It  was  on  these  words  of  the  Saviour,  “  Have  ye  not  read 
in  the  Scriptures?"  and  so  the  preacher  took  occasion  to  tell  the 
auditory,  that  if  Christ  himself  were  now  to  ask  this  question,  “  Have 
ye  not  read  in  the  Scriptures?"  all  the  answer  which  they  could 
make  to  it,  was, — A’o  ;  Jbr  they  uvre  not  suffered  to  do  so* 

pp.  28,  29. 

To  the  publication  of  this  Irish .  translation,  how'cver,  on 
which  his  heart  was  set,  an  opposition  of  the  most  formidable 
character  was  raised ;  and  Laud  and  the  Earl  of  Strailbrd  were 
iiuiuced  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  parly. 
The  ground  of  objection  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  which 
the  opponents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  took 
in  decrying  the  revised  edition  of  the  Irish  New  Testament  •  : 
it  was  pretended,  that  Mr.  King,  the  Bishop’s  venerable  coad¬ 
jutor,  was  incompetent  for  the  undertaking, — an  assertion  os 
unfounded  as  it  was  .malignant,  and  amply  disproved  by  the 
work  itself.  With  the  death  of  Bishop  Bedell,  almost  all  ex¬ 
ertion  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  terminated.  His  IrUii  manu¬ 
script  was  allowed  to  remain  for  above  forty  years  without 
being  printed  ;  and  Ireland  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pa¬ 
triotism  and  pious  munificence  of  her  illustrious  philosopher, 
Uobert  Boyle,  for  the  first  edition  of  500  copies,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  lG8(i.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testonnent  had 


•  Sec  Eel.  Kcv.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  83. 
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been  prmtoH,  at  ihnt  cxcolicnt  por<?on*s  exponso,  in 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centiin’,  by  wliich  time 
there  hnd  been  ICf)  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  this  one  soli¬ 
tary  edition  of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  (piarto,  consisting  of  Rl>ont 
t)00  copies,  and  two  editions  of  the  New*  Testament,  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of  eighty  years,  together  including,  at  most,  1200  copies, — 
were  all  that  had  l)ecn  given  to  the  natives  of  Ireland.  Their 
language  was  under  excommunication  ;  and  when  at  length 
this  expatriated  dialect  was  suffered  to  speak,  the  same  absurd 
jealousy  fixed  upon  the  Irish  rharartrr^  and  it  was  ordained 
that  the  Irish  langtiagc  should  be  tolerated  only  in  the  English 
letter.  Mr.  Anderson’s  narrative  of  this  singular  literary  per¬ 
secution,  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  ever}^  pious  mind,  the  (mepest 
regret  and  indignation.  We  blame  the  Irish  priests  for  for- 
bulding  (he  Scriptures  to  the  laity;  but  it  is  by  English  Pro¬ 
testants  that  the  Irish  Bihh  has  been  put  in  the  Index  Expur- 
‘▼atoriiis.  We  have  withheld  the  Scriptures  from  them  in  the 
vers*  dialect  throu«;h  which  thev  would  have  come  home  to 
their  intellect  ami  heart, — the  only  medium  of  instruction  to  a 
very  larcc  |M>rtion  of  (he  population.  And  then  we  wonder 
ihat  the  Il<*formation  has  made  no  greater  progress  in  that 
i  Oiintry,  and  exclaim  against  the  barbarism  and  superstition  of 
the  poor  benighted  Irish  I 

Blit,  though  proscribed  by  the  unsound  and  crooked  policy 
of  iheir  Eugiisli  conquerors,  the  Irish  language  has  not  been 
altogether  overlooked,  as  a  medium  of  instruction  and  an  in- 
strutnenl  of  })ower,  l)y  the  Humanists;  and  Mr.  Anderson  has 
given  a  list  of  Irish  works  printed  on  the  Continent,  some  of 
which  have  [Kissed  through  more  than  one  cxiition.  The  first 
of  these  is  a  Catechism,  com[)oseil  by  a  native  of  Ulster,  printed 
at  Louvain  in  1008,  and  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1611  and 
lb  18,  uiuler  the  title  of  7 Crio5daiu7/e  (Christian  Doc¬ 
trine).  In  Iblti,  Hugli  M‘Caghwell,  Divinity  Lecturer  at 
Padua,  publisiied,  in  the  Irish  language  and  cliaructer,  his 
“  Mirror  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.”  In  1626,  another 
Irish  Catechism  was  priiUtxi  at  Louvain,  under  the  title  of 
Scuihan  an  Chraijhuigk  ( I'he  Mirror  of  Religion),  by  Flo¬ 
rence  0*Muiconaire,  a  native  of  Connaught,  distinguished 
lor  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Augustine.  After  men¬ 
tioning  some  others,  Mr.  Anderson  conies  to  notice,  as  the 
lirst  bix^k  that  >eeuis  to  have  been  printed  in  English  and 
I  rail,  an  Essay  on  Miracli's,  j^ainly  intended  for  the  natives. 

*  It  was  publudicd  iu  Svu,  at  Louvain,  In  1667,  euntied,  **  Of 
^liraclcf,  aiul  the  New  Miracles  done  by  the  Uelics  of  8t.  Francis 
Kavier  in  the  .tesuits*  College  at  Mechlin.”  The  author,  Uicliard 
M‘(HolIa  C  iuhl\,  or  ArchdeUn,  horn  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 
" .IS  :i ’'  i lunr  at  Louvain  and  Anlwerji,  wliere  he  died  in 
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li>5K>.  Thi«  man  puMi»hiHi  swvtrQl  oilier  worK^  in  Lntin ;  one  of 
which,  in  ihrco  voluincK  Svo,  wont  through  a  nuiiiher  of  editions  in 
different  plaeon.  When  the  eighth  wan  undertaken)  Id, (UK)  ha<1 
been  ugld,  and  there  wa»i  ii  great  demand  for  more:  the  elevrntli 
edition  was  printed  at  Venice  In  ITdth* 

Antwerp  and  Louvain  were  nut  the  only  pliicos  where  nn 
Irish  priNS  was  busy  during  the  sevenlenth  eentury.  In  lOjfh 
Irl>h  types  were  employed  at  Uoine  by  nut  Ives  of  Ireland. 
“  Liicci  na  I'itlelium  ",  printed  at  Home  in  Hvo,  in  that  y««r, 
is  an  Irish  work  with  a  Lnliii  title,  and  contains  an  cxplMimtioii 
id  the  ChrI^tian  diU'trinc  according  to  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Homo.  In  the  following  year,  an  Irish  Latin  Ornnimar 
was  })nbliduHl  at  Rome,  and  some  other  works  issued  from  tho 
same  press.  During  the  eighti^nth  century,  several  Irish  philo- 
logiad  works  appoarctl  at  Haris;  and  in  niinilier  Cate- 

chiMii,  in  Irish  and  English,  was  puhlishcd  under  the  saiictMUi 
of  Louis  XV,  by  ibo  Rev.  Andrew  Doulcvy,  prefect  of  the 
Irish  community  in  that  ca}>ital. 

*  In  17S5,  there  was  one  effort  upon  Irish  ground.  Seventeen 
sermons  in  Irish  were  published  by  the  titular  Bishop  of  Haphoe, 
.lames  Ctallagher.  In  conformity  with  the  prejudice  of  the  <lay, 
these  were  printed  in  the  English  character,  and  have  ^ono  through 
eighteen  editions.  About  the  year  17.50,  two  catechisms,  one  in 
English,  the  other  in  Irish,  were  published  by  O'lleilly,  titular  Arch* 
bishop  of  Armagh;  “and  though  there  have  been  many  others 
written  and  printed  sinee  tbut  period,  his  work,  particularly  in  Ul¬ 
ster,  has  the  ascendant."  So  says  the  titular  Bishop  of  Dromore  in 
lhl9.*  pp.  58,  9. 

During  the  whole  of  this  century,  Irish  literature,  and  the 
.spiritual  wants  of  the  native  Irish,  were  by  Protestuiit  England 
totally  disre;;nrdetl. 

‘  .\s  if  the  native  Irish  were  reserved  to  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
even  every  Celtic  tribe  in  the  kingdom,  by  this  time  there  had  been 
printed  and  circulated  in  Welsh,  not  fewer  than  twelve  editions  of  the 
Bible,  and  as  many  of  the  New  Testament,  amounting  to  at  least 
l*i0,()00,  of  which  75,000  Bibles  and  14',000  Testaments  had  been 
printed  during  this  very  century;  and  3,000  Bibles  and  3^,000  Tet* 
tauicnts  in  Gaelic,  had  been  printed  during  the  aainc  period.  Even 
in  Manx,  there  had  been  tliousands  printed ;  and  all  iliit  before  the 
Bible  Society  had  been  thought  of ;  while,  for  the  native  Iritli, 
there  had  not  been  printed  one  single  copy  during  the  whole  cen* 
tury.’  p.  60. 

This  yc.ar,  1828,  the  (Irish)  Bible  complete,  in  its  appro* 
‘  priate  character,  lins  only  just  left  the  press’, — being  very 
nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the  veiierahlc  Bedell  first  sat 
ilow  n  to  the  Uisk  of  accomplishing  its  translulioii  into  that  lau* 
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VVe  have  gone  through  only  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Aiuler- 
son*s  very  interesting  inemoriul,  and  must  now  men*ly  advert 
to  the  remaining  hends  of  his  inquiry.  Section  II.  gives  an  ac* 
count  of  the  ‘  schools  of  learning,*  of  early  and  modern  date,’ 
which  have  been  instituted  for  the  Irish,  ntul  of  the  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  cmpK)v  the  Irish  tongue  ns  a  branch  and  medium  ol‘ 
education.  IJnder  the  head  of  Oral  Instruction,  Section  111, 
includes  notices  of  all  that  has  ycl  been  effected  in  preadiingto 
the  natives  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Section  IV.  is  an  an- 
swer  to  the  objmions  raised  against  the  employment  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  language.  Section  V.  exhibits  proofs  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  is  spoken  at  present.  In  the  following  section^ 
a  statistical  account  is  given  of  the  islands  of  Ireland,  as  anoU-* 
ject  of  special  consideration.  Tlie  next  thn'e  relate  to  Desi» 
drrata  ;  and  the  concluding  section  contains  an  a<ldresa  to  the 
Native  Irish.  In  an  Appendix  occur  some  further  remarks 
upon  the  ‘  Celtic  *  dialects. 

We  have  l)t‘en  constantly  told,  that  the  Irish  language  is 
exclusively  spoken  anil  understood  by  comparatively  few,  and 
that  it  is  fast  sinking  into  licsuetude.  'l  iie  result  of  recent 
surveys  is  must  striking  and  appalling.  Mr.  Anderson  gives  it 
;is  Ills  deliberate  opinion,  founded  as  well  upon  his  iicrsonai  in¬ 
vestigation  ns  upon  otheial  liocumcnts,  that  not  fewer  tlian  three 
millions  mtuire  that  instruction  should  be  conveyed  to  them 
through  this  medium.  ‘  'Two  millions  will  be  found  in  Con- 
‘  naught  and  Munster  alone, — a  number  cijual  to  the  wliolc 
*  {lopulalion  of  Scotland  *,  and  five  times  that  of  its  Gaelic  na¬ 
tives.  The  islands  of  Ireland  alone,  of  which  nearly  200  of 
various  siz.s  were  inhabited  seven  years  ago,  coiitaiu  about 
50,000  souls, — without  schools  or  places  of  worship  in  their 
vernacular  tongue. 

*  Close  upon  our  own  uative  shore,  yet  as  devoid  of  all  the  calm 
.uid  pruiilabic  satisfaction  which  books  ad'ord,  as  if  they  hud  lain  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  iiere  it  is  that,  so  far  as  Christianity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  our  countrymen  have  seen  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  \m»M  ti- 
leoily  away,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,— -uo  church-gonig 
bell, — no  gatherings  of  the  people  to  bear  the  sweet  sounds  ok  Divine, 
mercy,  or,  as  the  Native  Irish  say,  the  sior^  of  peace ^ — they  liave  for 
ages  lived  and  died  amidst  one  unbroken  famine,  not  indeed  at  bread 
and  water,  but  of  hearing  the  word  of  the  Lord.’  p.  16^. 

Ot  tills  (Mjrtiun  of  the  united  kingdom,  almost  every  Ed- 
gltshman  has  hitherto  known  as  little  as  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra* 
These  native  foreigners  liave  been  as  completely  left  out  of  ail 
calculations,  especially  of  a  moral  or  a  religious  character,  and 
have  l>een  as  widely  ulicnaled  from’ our  sympathies,  as  if  they 
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liaii  no  |H)luiciil  rt'laiion  to  ns  wlmtovcr.  OI  hII  the  largv  •urn* 
vofwl  by  Parliament  fbr  tin*  ohurteml  urbmiU  ol*  Iffirtinl,  tint 
a  sliiPing  liaa  IxH'n  n)>plK'<)  to  the  in^trnrllon  of  the  Ifitli  In 
iheir  ntollior  tonpie.  All  the  costly  apparatua  of  the  rlefieat 
hierarchy  in  ChnMondom,  haa  nlhmloil  not  the  allf^hteat  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  native  Irlali.  Abd  ^tlll  we 
itupiillv  wonder,  that  piw>r  Inland  is — where  wu  hnv^  aethi* 
lotwly  kept  her — in  poverty  and  darkness  I 

The  idi'a  of  Mippresnin^  and  abolishing  the  Irish  lan^mge, 
by  profcrihing  it,  is  as  ahsnni  as  it  is  unjust*  We  refiiae  U> 
emi^oy  it  as  the  vehicle  of  knowledge,  and  wv  leave  it  the  me¬ 
dium  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  the  element  of  danger. 
'I'he  Kngiish  arc  the  last  nation  who  should  have  adopted  this 
tyrannical  |X>licy. 

*  It  is  but  fair,*  savs  our  AuUtor,  *  and  may  not  be  unsoasonabW, 
to  rcMuind  the  Englishman  of  this  day,  as  well  as  the  Anglo-Hihvrnian, 
that  when  Ireland  was  invaded  in  the  twelflh  century,  English  was 
futi  the  language  irf  authority  and  command,  hut  French.  Wlieii 
Henry  11.  him>olf  was  returning  from  Ireland  in  1172,  urul  passing 
through  Pembroke,  a  Welshman  accosted  him.  The  Cambrian,  sup¬ 
posing  that  a  King  of  England  must  understand  English,  addresaad 
Henry  in  that  language,  calling  him  **  gcale  oldc  Kynge.**  Undof- 
siandiog  nothing  of  tins  salutation,  his  Klajosty  said  to  his  esqoirt, 
iu  Frtnch,  **  Wiiat  does  this  man  mean?"  oiui  the  esquirov  who  had 
been  so  situated  as  to  converse  with  the  Native  English,  liad  to  act 
as  interpreter.  Thus  the  tifth  King  of  England  after  the  Conquest, 
did  not  seem  to  know  the  signification  of  the  word  king  in  Uie  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue.  His  son  and  successor  Richard,  probably,  knew  as 
little ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  hold  a  conversation  in 
English ;  though,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  amends  for  this  deficiency,  by  speaking  and  writing  well 
the  two  languages  of  Gaul,  both  north  and  south,  the  language  of 
out  and  the  language  of  oc/  The  English  tongue,  therefore,  such  as 
it  was  in  these  days,  was  indeed  spoken  by  men  in  that  army ;  but 
all  the  chiefs  w'ere  Norman  French.  English  was  spoken  by  soldiers 
in  the  streets  and  markets  within  the  pale;  but  French  was  the 
language  in  the  castles  and  houses  of  the  Barons.  Thus  the  men  of 
English  race,  upon  Irish  ground,  occupied  only  a  middle  state  be¬ 
tween  the  Normans  and  the  Irisli.  Their  language,  indeed,  at  tbai 
period  was,  in  fact,  proscribed,  and  in  their  own  country  despised, 
while,  in  Ireland,  ithdd  but  an  intermediate  rank  betweem  tliat  of  the 
new  government  and  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  aborigines.  XaughA 
as  the  English  or  An^o-Sasons  had  been,  by  this  time,  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  were  to  be  tor  two  hundred  years  longer,  that  the  edicts  or 
dicta  of  the  reigning  power  cannot  wrest  from  a  people  the  use  of 
their  mother-tongue ;  was  it  not  strange  that  they  could  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  tlie  Native  Irish  were  certain  to  act  by  their  veiiiacuiMr 
tongue,  just  as  they  themselves  had  done  by  theirs?  Yet  is  it  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  the  evil  under  which  the  Native  Irish  have 
VoL.  XXX.  N.S.  K  K 
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lahourcti  for  «>  many  aj»L»s,  and  up  to  tfic  prc!«ent  lump,  is  tin*  pro. 
cist*  evil  ufultT  uliitlj  I'ns’land  jjroancd  lor  tliret*  Inindrfd  yearn, 
troni  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion?  This  la'Jt  territorial  con- 
(juest  in  the  west  of  lairope  is  never  to  he  forgotten,  as  having  intro- 
(iiiced  II  specit‘s  of  policy  into  this  country  >'hicli  has  cheeked  t lie 
tiitrnsion  ot*  knonltulor^  perliap^i  more  than  any  one  circumstance 
which  can  he  mentii'ued.  It  was  a  sort  of  crusade  on  the  colloquial 
dialect  <»r  the  subdued  party,  and  it  certainly  had  its  etfects.  It 
checked  the  ditfusion  of  km^wledjje  anionj^  the  Native  English  •  it 
^ank  tl  e  lower  orders  into  darkttess,  and  restricted  all  iisetui  and 
scientific  information  to  a  privilerjed  class,  ttut  did  this  experiment 
of  three  hundred  years  duration,  root  cut,  diminish,  or  abolish  the 
Kn»;lish  tongue?  No  Mich  thinj;.  l*oni»  after  the  (’onquest,  the 
preachiii"  of  the  Normans  was  not  at  all  understood  hy  the  audi- 
imee  ;  and  thoiu^h  the  court,  the  law,  ami  the  nobility  U'-cd  French, 
th<*  Native  laud*''!*  never,  as  Hohert  of  (iloncester  informs  us,  aban¬ 
doned  their  vern  icidar  tonjj'te.  In  the  fir>t  part  of  the  reipn  of  Fal- 
ward  III.,  Nfirmnn-Freneh  hail  reach^'d  {♦s  hi<jliest  ascendnney  in 

l*'n"lanil.  Bovs  in  the  sehools  were  in»itrncted  in  the  I'rench  idimn; 
r*  ^  . 

uBer  this,  in  vome  in<?anees,  came  l.atin,  ami  there  was  no  rei^uiar 
instrnetion  of  youth  in  hiii^lish.  'I  he  children  of  the  nobles  were 
even  sent  ahrm^d  to  secure  correctness  of  pronunciation.  Vet  what 
.'•i^nitied  all  this  minatiirai  procedure?  Uolle,  or,  a.s  he  is  >ome- 
time.s  namt'd,  iticharii  I  iampole,  who  died  in  IJtS  B,  intimates,  thiU 
the  generality  of  the  laity  under.stood  no  lantruagc  except  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  ilic  English  versifier  of  the  romance  of  Arthur  and  Merlin 
asserts,  that  he  knew  even  many  nobles  who  were  ignorant  of  French. 
A  ('hange  of  fashion  w’as  now  at  hand.  In  the  act  passotl,  which 

recili*d,  that  the  French  language  was  so  unknown  in  England,  that 
the  parties  to  law* suits  had  no  knowledge  or  understanding  ot  what 
wiu  said  for  or  against  them,  because  the  counsel  spoke  French,  it 
therefore  ordered  that  all  c.iuses  should  in  future  be  pleaded,  dii* 
cussed,  and  adjudged  in  English.  Alter  tiiis,  English  iiiimediatciy  to 
superseded  its  competitor,  that,  by  t lie  year  the  teaching  ot 

I* reach  in  ail  the  sciiools  had  been  discoutuiucd,  and  English  substi¬ 
tuted.  “  How  hard  a  matter  it  .s,”  says  otd  Ererew dihI,  “  utterly  to 
abolish  a  vulgar  language  in  a  populous  coutiiry,  may  well  appear  by 
the  \ain  attempt  of  our  Norman  Conqueror,  who,  aithough  lie  com¬ 
pelled  the  English  to  leach  their  young  children  in  the  sedioola  no¬ 
thing  hut  French,  and  ^et  ilow.ii  all  the  lav\s  oi  the  land  in  French, 
(which  custom  coiiliuucil  till  Edward  the  i  liird  his  dav^^*  who  dis¬ 
annulled  it,)  put  posing  iheieliy  to  ha^e  coiiqueicd  liie  liUiguag€  lo- 
geth.er  wiili  the  land,  and  to  have  made  all  Freiicii ;  yet  aii  was 
laOour  lu  ty  and  obtahicd  no  i.  ihe-r  etiect  than  the  iiiiiigiing  of  a  few 
FrtMich  worils  with  the  1  nglish.  .Vnd  even  such  also  was  t lie  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Franks  among  the  (tauls,  and  of  the  tjoiiu  aumfig  the 
Itttlinns  .and  Sfvaniards."  Hrerewuod  here  may  be  ^aiU  to  underraic 
tin*  inrtuence  of  the  Norman- i'rtiich  ;  but  still  it  is  certain,  inal  it 
can  by  no  means  be  eburged  with  the  greuU  r  pari  of  tiiat  «kif* 
(crenci  ''hieh  c.\isls  belwceu  the  Anglo-^axou  and  the  mudecs 

iitiigue. 
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*  AHor  paMiuf;  throiigli  •uch  mu  onlenl  tin  it  uiiulil  liiivr  lioc*n 
!*up|>uso<J.  lliMt,  orall  llu'  imtioui  on  the  liire  ol’ iIip  oarfli,  tlir 

wouKl  havo  biH'u  the  lM»t  to  luivo  piufiuctt  nu'M«urrp  wliipli  tliey  tnrm^ 
selxrs  hatl  shown  to  he  tthortivo.  Mini  wliioh  hnil  horn  «lsc»  rollowrod 
hv  such  injurious  and  harlmris.ing  Oonsoipionoo*  to  thrir  oM'ii  nncr«- 
tors/  pp.  1  l*i — 1 1  V- 

*  Liin^u:i^'\  it  hixs  been  justly  roiuntktMl,  *  U  the  Inst  biiU 

*  walk  which  yioKIs  to  the  piogioss  ol*  I'oroi^n  reiHivntidti. 

*  Manners  customs  piojmlices  nre  ^ntilnnlly  lt»at  in  tlio  ciir- 

*  rent  ot'  iinproveinont ;  but  lan^na^[o«  that  (irst-borii  ol  Iinl)it4« 

*  to  which  ovory  circuinstanco  ol*  lil'o,  however  trivinh  inipiirtM 

*  aildiiional  streni^th,  inaintainM  its  ^rotiinl  when  every  other 

*  vestige  of  a  former  age  has  been  swf»pt  iiwny.  I'\>r  inniiy 
‘  centuries  the  Tersian  language  has  been  employed  by  the 

*  MahomnuHlun  governments  ot  liulia  in  the  transaction  of  all 
‘  public  busiiu'ss;  a  knowliHlge  of  it,  therefore,  became  iiecc$- 

*  sary  for  all  those  who  panted  for  the  ilignily  or  emolumeiiU 

*  of  The  British  (b>vcrnment  having  continued  ilio 

^  public  use  of  it,  the  excitement  to  cultivate  it,  liun  iiiircretl 
‘  little  abatement.  'riio  public  functionaries  speak  it  with 
‘  fluency,  and  write  it  with  considerable  accuracy,  'rhus  fa- 
‘  vouriHl  and  supported,  however,  it  lias  not  forced  iu  way  into 

*  the  families  of  those  who  daily  use  it  in  the  course  of  busi* 

• 

*  ness ;  nor  has  it  become  the  vernacular  tongue  of  a  single 

*  village  in  India.  It  is  as  far  from  becoming  tlic  language  of 

*  the  country,  as  though  it  had  never  crossed  the  Indus.’* 
And  thus,  in  onler  to  render  the  lioly  Scriptures  accessible  to 
all  the  natives  of  the  British  isles,  though  so  long  united  under 
one  government,  it  has  been  found  nocossiiry  to  print  them  in  Jive 
difl'erent  languages.  AVhy  the  Irish  tongue  should  be  proscribed, 
more  than  Welsh,  or  why*  the  expectation  should  be  entcr- 
lainetl,  tliat  a  language  spoken  by  nearly  half  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation,  w  ill  wear  itself  out  and  be  forgotten,  while  the  old  Brit¬ 
ons  of  Gwynedh  and  Deheubarth  have  shewn  si)  little  disposition 
to  lay  aside  their  ‘  Celtic  — it  is  not  very  easy  to  comprehend. 
But  a  harder  measure  has  been  dealed  out  to  the  Irish,  than  to 
almost  any  other  nation,  the  subjects  of  a  civilizeil  government; 
unless  it  be  the  Waldenses,  to  whom  our  readers  will  be  siir- 

^  *  Friend  of  India.  Vol.  II.  p.  526.  The  Author  of  this  article 
cites  the  cate  of  Ireland  in  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  natural¬ 
izing  the  English  language  among  the  natives  of  India;  and  he  rt- 
marks,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Sanscrit  dialects  as  the  court 
language,  after  so  many  ages  of  disuse  and  discouragement,  would 
prove  as  great  a  boon  to  tlie  Hindoos,  os  a  similar  concession  was 
de4'mo<l  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  our  third  Edward. 
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iwincil  ti'J  loam,  they  nre  Riippo^ecl  to  hear,  ^o  far  n«!  rcvjranfs 
their  langtingc  at  least,  a  singular  nflRnity. 

li\it  a  brighter  day,  wo  trust,  is  dawning  upon  this  long  op¬ 
pressed  and  neglected  country.  The  claims  of  the  Irish  are 
thofie,  not  of  a  faction,  not  of  a  sect,  but  of  a  nation.  Emi¬ 
gration,  lleformalioii.  Education,  Emancipation,  nnfl  Extermi¬ 
nation,  have  <‘acli  its  advocates;  and  with  regard  to  the  first 
four  measures,  much  of  their  success  wnll  depend,  like  the  tHt- 
tuo  of  chemicals,  on  their  being  combined  so  ns  to  net  with  and 
upon  each  other.  As  to  the  wretched  Orange  fnetion,  that 
srttm  of  IVotestnntism,  that  inctibns  of  Ireland,  w'hose  whole 
j>atrTnti8m  is  a  concentrated  and  malignant  soffishness,  whose 
whole  religion  is  suinmefi  up  in  fear  and  hatred, — we  aiigur 
well  from  their  menaces;  their  da}^  of  darkness  is,  we  tnist, 
almost  n]>.  'The  rnrse  of  millions  is  tipon  them  ;  and  if  their 
names  go  down  to  posterity,  it  will  he  with  the  brand  of  scorn 
upon  tlieir  memorr.  To  them,  what  is  ealled  ('ntholie  Eman¬ 
cipation  will  be  a  greater  moral  benefit  than  to  the  native 
Irish,  innsmneh  as  ir  will  rpflnre  them  to  a  sober  estimate  of 
their  ♦iwential  insignifleanee,  and  render  them  at  least  if>noni- 
ous.  'I'be  destrneflon  of  their  abused  nseendanev,  would  indeed 
be  a  triumph  for  humanity* 

We  need  say  nothing  to  recommend  Mr.  Anderson’s  vo¬ 
lume  to  the  earnest  attention  of  our  renders.  'Ehe  Author  has 
most  scninnlonsiv  abstained  trom  toiichini?  on  any  political  ques¬ 
tions:  hr  has  confined  himself  for  the  most  nnrt  to  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  facts  which  stand  for  most  powertnl  argu¬ 
ments.  'The  mass  of  information  that  is  concentrated  in  this 
mall  volume,  renders  it  a  most  valuable  memoriaU  and  does 
high  creiiit  to  the  Author’s  diligence  iuhI  research.  He  tie- 
>erve§  the  thanks  of  both  nations  for  his  Cliristinn  labours*  and 
he  will  have  his  reward. 


An.  V.  (^kriiisan  Chunij^  exfiaiticd  ;  or,  The  Indueiice  of  Religion 
ii^oii  Tcnn>^r  ^iuteJ ;  in  an  Expusiliou  of  tlie  Thirteenth  Chapter 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Ry  Jolin  Angell  James. 
ItJmo.  pp.  ?60.  IVice  Gi.  London.  182S. 

W  E  believe  that  there  is  no  surer  test  of  high  utiainments 
in  spirituality,  than  a  simple  relish  fur  practical  religion; 
Mui  there  is,  consequently,  no  class  of  subjects  which  k  it  so 
dilKcuU  to  n^iider  genet  ally  palatable  and  itileresiing,  as  those 
wbidi  SIT  strictly  practicul.  We  should  be  glad  to  ihiuk  that 
the  popular  clo<^ut*nce  of  the  Author  of  tliis  \uluuie  would  se¬ 
cure  for  it  the  attention  which  its  ih'sign  and  subject  so  richly 
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tnrrit.  *  ^oo  much  hnii  not  lif»pn  fUMl/  rrnmrkt  Mr.  .Inm^li, 

*  Aiul  cannot  Ih?  viiiU  nUnit  tlm  timirinfit  of*  llie  ih»«prl  i  hut 
« i(Hi  little  innv  boNiuli  und  too  little  i«  wfiiil  nnil  tliou^ltt,  nhfittt 

*  itixpit  iV  Vlu*  tmpoiinnrr  o( rfttiijyntinff  the  nflVetione  •irl- 
ilom  :ulverte«l  t«s  mul  ill  iin<lpnito<Hl  t  umiI  tlio  ronfH|e#»»fff* 
that*  uiuler  the  imi^rniiil  intluenee  of  t^orlillv  rarea  ivtiil  ilinttp?* 
IMuntnietits  ami  the  bli^hcn  ami  I'rivit*  ot'  lilp«  the  he^t  feelfM|r4 
of  our  nature  are  apt  to  ahrivel  nml  wither.  It  ia  alleetini^  to 
(lisci^ver  how'  >’ei'y  little  real  kiinlnma  there  is  aiiiniit;  even  the 
^uhI  ;  how  little  eoinpa*!iion  even  ('hrintiaitx  are  apt  to  Teel  for 
the  infirmities  nn^l  J/i#ii»rr<ir#/»/rfir.wrjf  that  they  come  In  cmitaet 
with  in  their  hrt'thren;  how  fierce  a  eensoi  i<»iiine««— but  we  are, 
perhafVi,  ourarlves  hr^innin^  to  vei^e  on  unehiti  itahlene**.  We 
will  only  saw  therefoiv,  that  theiv  was  ample  room  for  ftueli  a 
work  as  this;  niul  that,  besides  shewing  the  *  infiiieitca  of  reli- 
^  i^ioa  n|H>n  tein|>cr,'  Mr.  James  might  have  gone  a  lillle  rurihert 
nml  h.sve  fKunted  init,  very  instructively,  the  inlliionce  of  lom- 
\yvt  u}M>n  religion. 

Sins  of  tein)H'r  form  a  hlacivor  calalogno  than  is  generally 
driMinod  of.  'I'hc  .\uthor  very  justly  characteri/4's  envy  us 

*  the  epidenuc  of  the  human  race,  the  moat  coiniiion  opemiiori 

*  of  human  depravity.*  In  its  grt>sser  ninnifestations,  it  ia  seen 
at  once  to  he  vicious  and  detCKtnhle ;  hut  its  more  inaidioua 
operations  arc  often  utisuspcctetl  by  the  party  himself,  owing 
to  the  specious  tlisguises  which  it  can  assume.  Hensons  fiir  dis¬ 
liking  our  folio w-civat tiros,  are  always  at  hand,  to  justify  to 
oui*sclves  the  promptings  of  spleen  or  wounded  self-love.  We 
wisii  that  Mr.  James  hud  pursued  this  species  of  unchnritahle- 
ness  into  some  of  its  more  secret  lurking-places.  Who  will 
own,  that  he  envies  llie  very  nmn  to  whom  he  imagines  him¬ 
self  superior,  and  ol'  whom  he  speaks,  it  may  be,  with  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt?  Yet,  as  the  Author  justly  remarks,  •  there 
‘  is  not  .*my  kind  ol  superiority,  however  low  in  its  nature, 

‘  or  obscure  in  situation,  which  is  not  found  to  call  forth 
‘  the  ill-will  and  hatreti  of  some  inferior  or  disappointed  sjx?c- 

*  tutor.*  That  species  of  superiority,  however,  which  excites 
the  most  envy,  is  the  apparent  happiness  of  another,  when 
vieweil  by  the  unha})py.  To  envy  the  happiness  of  men  and 
angels,  Mr.  James  remarks,  is  the  passion  of  devils;  and  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  malignity  of  envy,  he  points  to  it  as  im- 
IxHlied  in  Cain,  the  proto-inurdcrer ;  in  the  revengeful  Saul ; 
in  AlmliS  when  he  pineti  for  NnlxHli*s  vineyard,  lint  envy  is 
notconfiiuxi  to  Cains,  and  Sauls,  and  Ahabs.  In  such  instances 
it  liecomes  tlie  master  fission  :  more  frequently  it  plays  a 
humble  part,  and,  in  a  milder  and  more  insidious  form,  cree|is 
i^^)  the  bosoms  of  even  the  gootl.  Men  arc  not  devils,  vet 
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liiey  euvy  each  otlier.  Chrisiiaiis,  broUiers  are  found  envying 
one  anotber.  Nay,  those  who  would  sympathize  with  others 
in  their  sorrows,  and  weep  with  tliosc  who  weep,  fall  short  of 
the  higher  ottainment — to  rejoice  with  those  wlio  rejoice.  To 
be  content  Uiat  others  should  increase  while  we  decrease,  and 
to  sympathize  in  a  prosperity  which  wc  do  not  share, — this  is 
a  hard  saying.  To  lie  willing  that  another  who  has  toiled  only 
one  hour,  should  have  the  same  wages, — is  not  in  unregencrate 
human  nature;  and  the  regenerate  toooilen  fail  here.  Sorrow  is 
selfish :  It*  concentrates  the  aflections  upon  oar  own  interests. 
It  may  teach  us  to  sympathize  with  others’  griefs ;  but,  that 
others  do  grieve,  is  something  like  consolation  to  the  sorrt^ful. 
Sorrow  cannot  sympathize  with  happiness,  and  therefore  heaven 
cannot  admit  of  it,  for  envy  would  enter  with  it.  ’  Happi¬ 
ness  will  not  only  be  the  fruit  of  holiness  in  another  world, 
but  the  perfection  of  it,  since  it  is  that  native  state  in  which 
alone  the  soul  attains  the  full  development  of  its  affections,  so 
as  to  toke  part,  without  a  jarring  fibre,  in  the  universal  har¬ 
mony. 

It  is  necessary  to  trace  envy  to  some  of  its  unsuspected 
sources,  and  to  detect  its  more  latent  influence,  in  order  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  workings  of  a  passion  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  deemed  too  malignant  a  thing  in  the  abstract,  to  exist  in 
an  amiable  mind.  Hut  envy  is,  we  must  maintain,  a  most  re¬ 
putable  and  orthodox  vice,  a  regular  church-going  sin,  one 
which  often  dresses  like  virtue,  and  talks  like  her.  Envy  has 
a  great  zeal  for  religion,  a  keen  sense  of  public  justice,  and  is 
much  shcH'ked  at  the  inconsistencies  of  good  people.  .  It  exults 
when  a  hypocrite  is  unmasked,  and  says,  1  always  suspected 
him.  It  is  also  most  benevolent,  and  when  wholesome  adversity 
overtakes  a  brother,  prays  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  promot¬ 
ing  his  humility  and  Christian  graces.  It  is,  moreover,  a  great 
reformer,  and  has  lately  been  very  active  in  setting  to  rights 
our  great  religious  societies.  It  has  taken  its  degree. 

Kiivy,  however,  though  a  main  source  of  unkindness  and  un- 
chnri tableness,  is  not  the  only  antagonist  of  Christian  charity. 
The  faults  of  others  are  often  inconvenient  to  us,  and  it  requires 
self  denial  to  bear  w  ith  them.  The  faults  of  most,  men,  es|>e- 
cially  their  disagreeable  faults,  lie  on  the  surface,  while  tlieir 
.  intrinsic  excellencies  require  to  be  drawn  out,  and  we  are  too 
proud  or  too  mentally  indolent  to  take  the  pains.  Mental  in¬ 
dolence  is  the  cause  of  much  unkindness  :  it  may  be  added  to 
tlie  characteristics  of  charity,  that  it  taketh  pains  and  is  patient, 
not  only  in  enduring,  .but  in  acting,  and  does  not  grudge  a  little 
trouble  to  do  u  kindness.  Another  fruitful  source  of  unchari- 
tablniess,  is  the  dread  of  being  taken  in  by  amiable  appear*? 
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nnccst  80  ns  to  over-estimate  another,  and  thus  find  ourselTes 
mistaken.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  some  go<»d  persons  pride 
themselves  so  nuich,  ns  upon  that  know leilge  of  the  world  whicli 
consists  in  suspecting  every  body,  and  that  profound  penetra¬ 
tion  into  character  which  resolves  itself  into  the  quick  detec¬ 
tion  of  bad  motives  and  intentions,  or  the  imputation  of  them 
where  they  do  not  exist.  Mr.  James  draw's  a  lovely  portrait  of 
Christian  candour,  which  is,  we  fear,  a  study  from  the  Bible, 
rather  than  a  study  frdin  nature.  We  must  extract  it  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  and  one  w'hich,  we  hope,  will  serve  to 
enforce  our  recommendation  of  it  more  especially  to  all  our 
young  readers. 

✓ 

% 

*  To  nil  these  sinful  practices'  (detraction,  rash  judging,  and  cen¬ 
soriousness)  *  Christian  love  stands  directly  opposed.  It  is  a  long 
time  before  it  allotcs  itself  to  perceive  thefoults  of  others*  Not  more 
quick  is  instinct  in  the  bird,  or  beast,  or  tish  of  prey,  to  discover  its 
victim,  than  die  detractor  and  the  censorious  are  to  descry  imperfec¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  conduct  of  those  around  them. 
Their  vision  is  quite  telescopic,  to  see  objects  of  this  kind  at  a  dist¬ 
ance,  and  they  have  a  microscopic  power  of  inspection,  to  examine 
those  that  are  small  and  near  ;  and,  when  looking  at  faults,  they  al¬ 
ways  employ  the  highest  magnifying  power  which  their  instrument 
admits  of ;  while,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  those  spots  which  to 
the  naked  eye  would  be  lost  anxidst  the  surrounding  glory,  they  carry 
a  darkened  glass.  They  do  not  want  to  sec  virtues  :  no ;  all  that  is 
fair,  and  good,  and  lovely,  is  passed  over  in  quest  of  deformity  and 
evil.  But  all  this  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  love ;  which, 
intent  upon  the  well  being  of  mankind,  and  anxious  for  their  happi¬ 
ness,  is  ever  looking  out  for  the  signs  and  the  symptoms  which  be¬ 
token  that  the  sum  of  human  felicity  is  perpetually  increasing.  The 
eye  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  is  so  busily  employed  in  searching 
for  excellence,  and  so  fixed  and  so  ravished’  by  it  when  it  is  founcl, 
that  it  is  sure  to  pass  over  many  things  of  a  contrary  nature,  as  not 
included  in  the  object  of  its  inquiry  :  just  as  he  who  is  searching  for 
gems,  is  likely  to  pass  by  many  common  stones  unheeded ;  or  as  ho 
who  is  looking  for  a  particular  star  or  constellation  in  the  heavens,  is 
not  likely  to  see  the  tapers  which  are  near  him  upon  earth.  Good 
men  arc  his  delight ;  and  to  come  at  these,  very  many  of  the  evil  ge¬ 
neration  are  passed  by  :  and  there  is  also  a  singular  power  of  abstrac¬ 
tion  in  his  benevolence,  to  separate,  when  looking  at  a  mixed  charac¬ 
ter,  the  good  front  the  evil,  and,  losing  sight  of  the  latter,  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  observation  on  the  former. 

*  And  when  love  is  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  imperfections, 
it  diminishes  as  much  as  possible  their  magnitudef  and  hides  them  a^ 
much  as  is  lawful  from  its  own  notice.  It  takes  no  delight  in  looking 
at  them,  finds  no  pleasure  in  keeping  them  before  its  attention,  and 
poring  into  them  ;  but  turns  away  from  them,  as  an  unpleasant  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  delicate  sense  would  from  whatever  is  offensive.  If  we 
find  an  affinity  between  our  thoughts  and  the  sins  of  which  we  arc 
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the  spectators,  it  it  a  plain  proof  that  our  benevolence  is  of  u  very 
doubtful  nature,  or  in  a  feeble  state :  on  the  contrary,  if  wc  iavoluu- 
tarily  turn  away  our  eyes  from  beholding  evil,  and  arc  coivsclous  to 
ourselves  of  a  strong  revulsion  and  an  acute  distressi  wlien  we  can¬ 
not  altogether  retire  from  the  view  of  it,  we  possess  an  evidence  tliat 
we  know  much  of  tliat  virtue  which  coveretn  all  things.  If  we  are 
properly,  as  we  ought  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  love,  we  shall 
make  all  reasonable  allowances  for  those  things  which  are  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  our  neighbour ;  w'e  shall,  as  we  nave  already  consider¬ 
ed,  not  be  forward  to  suspect  evil ;  but  shall  do  every  thing  to  lessen 
the  heiiiousness  of  the  action.  This  is  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said, 
that  **  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Hatred>tirreth  up  strifes, 
but  love  covereth  all  tins." 

*  It  is  the  w  ish  and  the  act  of  love,  to  conceal  from  the  public  all  the 
faults  which  the  good  of  the  oflender,  ainl  the  ends  of  public  justice, 

do  not  require  to  be  disclosed.  There  arc  cases,  in  which  to  con¬ 
ceal  oflences,  whatever  kindness  it  may  be  to  one,  would  be  unkind¬ 
ness  to  many.  If  a  person  living  in  sm,  has  so  far  imposed  upon  a 
minister,  us  to  induce  him  to  propose  him  for  admission  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  church,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  any  individual,  who 
knows  the  real  character  of  the  candidate,  to  make  it  known  to  the 
pastor ;  and  the  same  disclosure  should  be  made  in  reference  to  a 
person  already  in  communion,  who  is  actually  living  in  sin :  conceal¬ 
ment  in  these  cases  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  If 
a  person  is  likely  to  be  injured  in  his  temporal  concerns,  by  reposing 
confidence  in  one  who  is  utterly  unworthy  of  it, 'it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  snare,  to  warn  the  destined  victim 
of  his  danger.  If  any  are  so  far  regardless  of  the  peace  of  society 
and  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  to  be  engaged  in  great  crimes  against 
both,  concealment  on  the  part  of  those  w^o  are  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  practices,  is  a  participation  in  the  crime.  As  our  love 
is  to  be  universal,  ns  well  as  particular,  it  must  never  be  exercised 
towards  individuals  in  a  way  that  is  really  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  community. 

*  Hut  where  no  other  interest  is  concerned — where  no  claims  de¬ 
mand  a  disclosure — where  no  injury  is  done  by  concealment,  and  no 
benefit  is  conferred  by  giving  publicity  to  a  fault, — there  our  duty  is 
to  cover  it  over  w  ith  the  veil  of  secrecy,  and  maintain  an  unbroken 
silence  upon  the  subject. 

*  Instead  of  this  friendly  and  amiable  reserve,  how  different  is  the 
w  ay  iu  which  many  act  1  No  sooner  have  they  heard  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  fault,  than  they  set  ofl'  with  the  intelligence,  as  i^ad  ^s  il' 
they  bore  the  tidings  of  a  victory,  proclaiming  tlie  melancholy  fact 
with  strange  delight  in  every  company,  and  tumost  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  tliey  meet ;  and  as  there  is  a  greedy  appetite  in  some  persons 
for  scandal,  they  find  many  ears  as  open  to  listen  to  the  tale,  as  their 
lips  are  to  tell  it :  or,  perhaps,  they  relate  the  matter  as. a  secret,  ex¬ 
torting  a  promise  from  those  to  whom  they  communicate  it,  that  tJicy 
will  never  mention  it  again.  But  if  it  be  not  proper  to  publish  ft  to 
the  world,  why  do  they  speak  of  it  at  all  ?  If  it  be  proper  for  pub¬ 
licity,  why  lock  up  otliers  in  silence?  Sometimes  the  telling  faults 
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in  secret,  is  a  pitiable  kitui  of  wcnkucss,  un  utter  impossibility  ofkeep- 
ing  any  thing  in  the  mind,  accompanied  by  an  intention  of  pubitsliing 
it  only  to  a  single  .person  ;  but  nut  unfrequcntly,  it  is  a  wish  to  have 
the  gratification  of  being  the  first  to  cnnimunicnte  the  report  to  a 
large  number  of  persons :  each  is  made  to  promise  that  he  will  not 
disclose  it,  that  the  original  reporter  mav  not  be  anticipated  as  he 
pursues  his  round,  and  thus  have  his  delight  diminished,  in  being 
everywhere  the  first  to  tell  the  bad  news.*  pp.  195 — 19H. 

*  A  tailing  disposition,  though  it  may  have  little  of  the  malignity 
of  slander,  is  a  servant  to  do  its  work,  and  a  tool  to  perpetrate  its 
mischief.  Persons  of  this  description  are  far  loo  numerous.  .  They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  town,  in  every  village — yes,  and  in  every 
church.  They  are  not  the  authors  of- libels,  but  they  are*  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ;  they  do  not  draw  up  the  placard,  hut  only  paste  it  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  town;  and  are  amenable,  not  for  the. malice  which  in¬ 
vented  the  defamatory  lie,  but  for  the  mischief  of  circulating  it. 
Their  minds  are  a  kind  of  common  sewer,  into  which  all  the  filthy 
streams  of  scandal  are  perpetually  flowing ;  a  receptacle  for  whatever 
is  oHensive  and  noxious.  Such  gossips  might  be  pitied  for  their 
weakness,  if  they  were  not  still  more  to  he  dreaded  for  the  injury 
they  do.  They  are  not  malignaiits,  hut  they  are  mischief-makers ; 
and,  as  such,  should  be  sliunned  and  dreaded.  Every  door  should 
be  closed  against  them,  or,  at  least,  every  car.  They  should  be  made 
to  feel  that,  if*  silence  he  a  penance  to  them,  their  idle  and  injurious 
tales  are  a  much  more  afflictive  penance  to  their  neighbours.  Now, 
such  persons  would  not  only  be  rendered  more  safe,  but  more  digni¬ 
fied,  by  charity:  this  heavenly  virtue,  by  destroying  their  propensity 
to  gossiping,  would  rescue  them  from  reproach,  and  confer  upon 
them  an  elevation  of  character  to  which  they  were  strangers  before. 
It  would  turn  theii^  activity  into  a  new  channel,  and  make  them  as 
anxious  to  promote  the  peace  of  society,  us  they  w’ere  before  to  dis¬ 
turb  it  by  the  din  of  their  idle  and  voluble  tongue.  They  would 
perceive  that  no  man's  happiness  can  be  promoted  by  the  publication 
of  his  faults:  for  if  he  be  penitent,  to  have  his  failings  made  the  butt 
of  ridicule,  is  like  pouring  nitre  and  vinegar  upon  the  deep  wounds 
of  a  troubled  mind  ;  or  if  he  he  not,  this  exposure  will  do  harm,  by 
producing  irritation,  and  by  thus  placing  him  further  off  from  true 
contrition. 

*  If  it  be  essential  to  charity,  to  feel  a  disposition  to  cover  the  faults 
which  we  witness,  and  to  treat  with  tenuerncss  and  delicacy  the 
offender,  it  is  quite  distressing  to  consider  how  little  of  it  there  is  in 
the  world.  How  much  need  have  we  to  labour  for  an  increase  of  it 
ourselves,  and  to  diffuse  it,  both  by  our  influence  and  example,  that 
the  harmony  of  society  may  not  be  so  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
lies  of  the  slanderer,  the  exaggerations  of  the  detractor,  the  harsh 
judgements  of  the  censorious,  or  the  idle  gossip  of  the  tale*bearer.' 

pp.  201,  202. 

We  suppose  that  every  one  lias  sometliing  about  him  that  is 
disagreeable  to  some  others;  nn<l  the  most  agreeable  of  men 
Voi..  XXX.  N.S.  L  L 
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nro  not  nlwnyft  the  worttuest.  There  nix'  few,  on  the  oilier 
liMinl,  in  whose  character  there  will  not  be  found  Rome  inten^Rt- 
ing  feature,  some  re<lceming  point,  something  which  might  be 
turned  to  advantage.  It  depends  much  upon  ourselves,  whe¬ 
ther  we  shall  converse  with  the  agreeable  qualities  or  the 
disagreeables  in  those  around  us.  Society  presents  at  best  but 
very  crude  and  mixed  materials,  and  it  is  wise,  us  ^regards 
our  *>wn  comfort,  to  make  the  best  of  them.  This  will  very 
greatly  consist  in  the  habitual  view  we  take  of  our  common 
nature,  ns  an  object  less  of  complacency  than  of  lK*ncvolence, 
and  in  the  sihIuIous  cultivation  of  the  kindly  aflections.  After 
r.ll,  the  disappointments  of  the  heart  are,  happily,  much  lesR 
fiequcnt  than  those  of  the  imagination,  for  which  we  have 
chietly  to  thank  ourselves.  We  exjK'Ct  too  much;  we  love  too 
little.  Still,  the  real  cares  and  sorrows  of  life  have  a  tendency 
to  sour  the  temper  and  to  poison  or  counterwork  the  benevo¬ 
lent  feeling**.  It  is  a  great  ])art  of  Christian  candour,  to  refrain 
from  judging  with  severity  even  the  censorious,  to  tolerate  the 
intolerant,  and  to  bear  ourselves  charitably  towards  the  un- 
charitable.  In  themo-t  uidovely  infirmities  of  our  poor  nature, 
there  is  much  that  is  simply  pitiable.  Men  would  be  more 
virtuous,  if  they  were  more  happy.  The  secret  of  liappiness  is 
confided  to  the  real  Christian;  and  it  is  made  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  bo  hap|)y;  ami  that  happiness  of  which  religion  is  the 
source,  mves  birth  in  its  turn  to  benevolence.  There  is  an  ex- 
ejuisite  concatenation  in  those  fruits  of  the  Spirit  which,  taken 
in  their  natural  order,  are  “  love,  joy,  peace,  long  sufTering, 
gentleness,  goodness.’*  In  short,  the  love  of  God  is  the  only 
cure  h>r  ail  the  inoibiil  or  malignant  alfections  of  the  heart ; 
for  “  God  i>  love,  ami  he  that  dwellelh  in  love,  dwelletli  in 
Cioil,  niul  God  in  him.” 


Art.  VI.  Bishop  Ilall,  his  Life  and  Times:  or,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life,  Writings,  and  Sufferings,  of  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall, 
l).l>.  successively  Bishop  of  Rxeter  and  Norwich ;  with  a  View* 
of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived,  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
some  of  his  unpublished  Writings,  his  Funeral  Sermon,  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Jones,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cradley*  Worcester¬ 
shire.  Svo.  pp.  581.  Portrait.  I’rice  1 1*5.  London.  1828. 

E>18IK)P  HALL  was  horn  in  1574,  and  died  in  1656.  The 
fighiy-«  WO  years  which  jntervened  lictw’een  these  dates, 
comprise  a  periml  of  great  inq>ortAnce  in  the  civil  and  religious 
history  of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  Charles 
.•he  First,  the  Long  Parliament,  and  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  are  the  designations  of  the  successive  sovereigns  alui 
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forms  of  government  which  this  perioii  of  our  national  history, 
iucluilt^.  Liberty  struggling  against  despotism,  and  ilespolisin 
re*^isting  liberty,  give  to  tliose  times  an  interest  which  few 
peii <h1s  of  equal  duration  can  claim.  Changes  were,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  those  years,  passing  upon  society,  from  whidi 
were  to  result  the  greatest  benefits  wliich  descendants  can  in¬ 
herit  from  their  ancestors  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours  or  suf* 
ierings.  The  seeds  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  were  then 
pientifully  and  widely  scattered  upon  a  soil  prepared  for  their 
reception  and  favourable  to  their  growth.  It  is  onr  felicity  to 
see  in  their  maturity,  and  to  partake  of  in  all  their  fullne^s, 
those  productions  which  they  lieheld  in  their  early  advance¬ 
ment;  and  wc  owe  to  them,  at  least,  so  much  as  to  inform  our¬ 
selves  of  the  circunulances  in  which  they  commenced  and  pro- 
Mcuied  their  labours,  and  of  the  obligations  which  their  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  cause  of  political  and  moral  inqirovemeiit  have ' 
l.iid  upon  us  to  do  them  honour.  It  is  then  by  no  means  an 
unealleil  for  or  supernuous  service,  to  remind  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  obtained  froin  those 
V.  lio  lived  before  them.  Nor  is  it  less  requisite  that  they 
^liotilil  be  taught  to  discriminate  from  others  the  real  benefac¬ 
tors  and  ornaments  of  their  kind.  Much  is  to  be  done  in  this 
particular  department;  and  we  may  entertain  the  hope,  that  as 
^  the  light  which  makes  manifest’  shall  increase  in  strength  and 
brightness,  and  shew  to  men  the  sources  of  true  greatness  and 
goodness  in  human  society,  the  rewards  and  honours  of  which 
seciety  is  the  distributor,  will  be  appropriated  with  more  dis¬ 
cernment  and  justice  tbun  has  yet  marked  the  disposal  of 
lliein. 

Aldiougb  Ilisbop  Hall  was  not  one  of  those  intrepid  and 
Mgorons  spirits  who  exert  their  powers  against  the  oppressors 
o^  I  heir  species,  or  who  work  out  by  patient  toil  the  correction 
of  gross  abuses,  and  who  are  entitled  to  occupy  the  high  places 
of  historical  recollection,  he  was  so  much  of  a  public  man  as 
to  justify  a  writer  of  bis  life  in  connecting  his  biography  with 
the  transactions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Those  times 
were  the  times  of  great  men  and  of  great  events;  and  a  writer 
who  should  have  occasion  from  the  task  which  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  to  exhibit  them  in  their  actings  and  consequences,  could 
not  l)e  considered  as  selecting  a  subject  deficient  cither  in  inci¬ 
dents  or  in  the  materials  necessary  to  philosophical  deductions 
or  religious  comineut.  Mr.  Jones  has  selected  a  subject  whi^li, 
ill  the  hands jL)f  a  competent  writer,  might  have  been  rendered 
liigbly  interesting ;  but  bis  performance,  we  regret  to  say,  is 
much  less  instructive  than  is  becoming  a  work  such  preten¬ 
sions.  'Lkc  information  which  it  comprises,  is  limited  aiul  par- 
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tini,  drawn  from  the  most  common  sources,  and  given  to  the 
render  w’ithoiit  nny  evidence  of  skilful  research  or  jiidicioos 
combination.  Tlie  remarks  which  accompany  the  facts  on 
which  the  Author  lias  ihoiiglit  it  proper  to  enlarge,  are  never 
of  an  original  or  impressive  character.  We  meet  with  no  va¬ 
luable  discussion  in  these  pages;  nor  do  they  furnish  ns  with 
the  means  of  judging  fully  and  correctly  on  some  of  the  most 
important  particulars  which  tliey  comprehend.  Such  reflec¬ 
tions  ns  the  following  may  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  no¬ 
tions  or  the  prejudices  of  a  considerable  class  of  |>ersons  in  this 
country;  but,  to  sav  nothing  of  their  triteness*,  they  can  afford 
ns  little  of  satisfaction  to  readers  instructetl  in  the  history  of 
the  transactions  to  which  they  relate,  as  of  useful  mimonition 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  receiving  from  history  the  moral 
lessons  which  it  teaches. 

*  It  was  now  manifest,  that  the  controversy  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  which  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  with  the  pen,  must 
be  decided  with  the  sword.  Both  sides  collected  as  much  strength 
as  possible,  and  the  horrible  scene  of  civil  war  began,  and  the  land 
was  deluged  with  blood.  The  writer  of  this  volume  refers  his  cour¬ 
teous  readers  to  Lord  Clareiulon’s  History  of  the  (rrand  Rebellion, 
and  other  historians,  for  a  copious  and  detailed  account  of  that  scene 
of  confusion,  of  blood  shedding,  and  miseries,  which  now  ensued  in 
consequence  of  the  unhappy  ditlerenccs  between  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment.  Truly  it  was  a  scene  us  horrible  and  shocking  to  iiumanity, 
as  it  was  scandalous,  cruel,  and  dishonourable  to  tlie  English  nation. 
Those  times  will  be  an  indelible  blot  on  the  page  of  English  history, 
and  a  disgrace  to  our  country.  But  the  troubles  of  those  times  may, 
however,  he  viewed  as  wi^ely  ordered  by  Providence,  as  a  memor¬ 
able  lesson  and  warning  to  posterity,  to  guard  against  factious  parties 
in  rcll^iim  and  politics,  ‘flie  result  of  those  troubles  and  confusion 
brought  then  upon  the  church  and  state,  teaches  us  how  delusive 
and  destructive  must  have  been  the  principles  of  those  patriots  and 
puritanSy  who  were  the  authors  and  promoters  of  those  convulsions.* 

p.  307. 

That  Mr.  Jones  is  not  a  very  felicitous  writer,  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  from  the  preceding  extract,  which  is  as  much 
w  anting  in  perspicuity  of  expression  ns  it  is  in  the  c\nd€nces  of 
discernment.  Wliat  we  aic  to  consider  as  ‘the  result  of  those 
troubles’  from  which  we  are  to  be  instructed,  he  has  not  in¬ 
formed  us,  and  it  would  be  vain  for  ns  to  conjecture.  The 
‘  result’  of  the  troubles  and  confusion,  must  be  distinct  from 
the  tnmbles  and  confusion  themselves;  and  whether  the  Re- 
storntion  or  the  Revolution  be  regarded  as  the  consequent,  Mr. 
Jones  would  not,  we  dare  say,  find  fault  with  either.  The  les¬ 
son'  and  warning,  however,  which  the  wdse  order  of  Providence 
intcnilctl  to  convoy  to  posterity  by  the  troubles  of  those  times, 
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moy  possibly  be  more  comprehensive  than  the  Author  has  re^ 
prcsetueil  or  cireained  oi\  aiul  may  have  other  uses  than  *  to 
guard  against  factious  parties  in  religion  and  (lolitics/  It  may 
bo  not  less  necessary  that  posterity  should  learn  the  couse- 
qiienci's  of'  governing  niaidvind  unwisely  and  unjustly,  and  the 
inisi'hiet's  produced  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression,  in 
wbicli  those  times  were  so  fertile.  If  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
guided  in  his  judgement  of  the  actors  and  events  of  the  periods 
to  which  he  refers,  by  ‘  Lord  Clarcndon*s  History  of  the 
*  Grand  Kebellioii/  we  cannot  be  surprised  lliat  he  should  de¬ 
scribe  the  persons  whom  he  holds  up  to  the  notice  of  his  rend¬ 
ers  by  the  emphatic  designation  of  *  the  patriots  and  pHritam^ 
as  the  authors  and  promoters  of  those  convulsions.  But  the 
abettors  of  arbitrary  (K)wer,  the  slaves  of  despotism,  who  would 
give  perpetuity  to  corruption  and  bondage,  are  not  the  men 
who  can  be  trusted  as  authorities  to  settle  our  judgements  in 
cases  of  this  nature.  If  the  patriots  and  puritans  who  are  thus 
represented  as  the  authors  and  promoters  of  discord  and  misery, 
had  ranged  themselves  in  the  support  of  existing  abuses,  and 
sanctioned  only  such  innovations  as  would  have  strengthened 
lawless  might  to  tread  on  humanity  and  justice,  we  should  not 
have  heard  accusations  against  them  from  the  quarters  where 
they  have  been  so  much  assailed  and  vilified.  By  some  writers, 
the  agents  and  instruments  of  cruelty  are  never  rebuked  or 
blamed,  when  the  cause  in  which  they  arc  employed  is  that  of 
courts  and  churches.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to 
determine  which  were  most  destructive  of  what  every  well- 
wisher  to  his  fellow  creatures  would  be  concerned  that  they 
should  enjoy  ;  the  principles  of  despotic  princes  and  despotic 
ministers,  or  the  principles  of  those  who  possessed  the  intre¬ 
pidity  to  oppose  them,  and  placed  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to 
remedy  grievances  become  intolerable.  We  owe  noUiing  of 
our  civil  and  religious  advantages  to  the  principles  or  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  former:  the  others  may  not  improperly  be  ac¬ 
counted  our  benefactors.  That  they  were  sinless  in  respect  to 
the  troubles  which  afflicted  the  country,  and  which  have  been 
so  amply  remembered  against  them,  will  not  be  maintained ; 
but,  if  they  who  give  the  provocation,  and  to  insult  add  cruelty 
of  treatment  till  it  can  no  longer  be  endured,  be  the  real  ori¬ 
ginators  of  whatever  calamities  may  ensue, — the  authors  of  the 
convulsions  which  divided  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  persons  of  the  patriots 
and  puritans.  Mr.  Jones  has  not  discovered  a  competency  of 
either  knowledge  or  judgement  to  determine  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  that  arc  suggested  by  the  events  which  be  relates,  and  we 
|)erceive  evidence  of  his  prejudices  throughout  his  book ;  but 
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we  must  do  him  the  justice  of  reporting,  that  he  doci  octu- 
^onuUy  refer  to  *  the  arbitrary  t)ower  then  in  church  aud 

*  atiitc,’  and  »))caks  in  favour  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
purilaUK. 

•  Mr.  Jones  lins  furnished  us  with  n  notice  of  the  Sinectvnmian 
Quutroversy ;  hut  it  is  too  slight  and  too  partial  to  nifotd  either 
instruction  or  gratification.  Our  readers  may  be  lu^t  less  sur¬ 
prised  than  we  ourselves  were,  on  fiiuiing  that  Milton's  trea- 
tUc's  ore  passed  by  without  mention  or  allusion.  Bbhop  Hall 
is  representeil  by  our  Author  as  having  demonstrated  the  Apos¬ 
tolical  institution  of  Kpiscopacy.  .  Certainly,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  may  satisfy  every  person,  that  Kpiscopucy  was  a  primitive 
institution  in  the  churches  of  Christ;  and  we  could  deu>ou« 
strale  not  less  satisfactorily  than  the  good  Bishop,  that.  In  the 
time  of  Cltrist  and  his  Apostle^*,  *  the  lui^i^ters  of  the  clmrih 
‘  were  bishops.'  But  what  was  the  episcopacy  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  what  was  a  bishop  at  Bhilippi,  or  Kphesus  ?  If  Mr. 
Jones  nsenns  to  intimate,  that  Bishop  ilall  has  vimllcaUii  >«nidi 
an  episeopaev  as  that  which  is  found  iu  the*  Church  of  Eng- 
luiu),  he  might  soon  be  furnished  with  demunstrations,  that  no 
such  episcopacy  cNisted  in  the  primitive  times,  and  that  a 
bishop  of  a  church  iu  litc  times  of  the  Apostles,  was  tiie  ^M)sr 
sessor  of  an  oflice  totally  diilerent  from  that  of  a  bishop  in  the 
iiaiioiial  church  of  England ;  so  diflereut  as  to  present  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  perfect  contrasts  winch  can  he 
contemplated.  An  npohtolic  bishop,  U  iccallcd  to  life,  would, 
on  witnessing  the  oOicial  jtroceedings  of  a  modern  bishop,  be 
lost  in  as(oni^hmcnt,  and  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  their 
meuning.  The  consecration  of  a  bishop  would  be  to  liiin  u  per¬ 
plexing  novelty;  the  enthroning  of  a  bishop  would  be  a  spec¬ 
tacle  at  which  he  wouUl  be  astonished  with  a  great  ustonish- 
ntent ;  a  triennial  visitation,  w  ith  its  accompaniment  of  con¬ 
firmation,  w  onld  excite  his  curious  inquiry,  to  be  followed  by  his 
sorrowful  or  his  imiigaant  exclamation  ;  and  his  Lordship's 
coming  w  ith  his  oOicials  to  invest  with  it  character  of  sanctity  a 
place  iu  some  part  of  the  country  which  he  knows  nothing  of,  fur 
the  me  of  persons  of  whom  he  is  ignorant,  wliom  he  has  not 
seen  before,  and  whom  he  may  not  again  see,  but  who  are 
prohibitixl  to  meet  for  ))ublic  worship  till  this  stranger  in  lawn 
slex'ves  has  walked  over  the  ground  and  pronounced  it  holy, — 
would  be,  to  an  apostolic  bishop,  a  perfect  wonder.  Truly  the 
policy  is  bad,  wliich,  in  their  simplicity,  the  abettors  of  the 
English  national  Church  adopt,  in  using  as  they  do  the  expression 
^  A|M)ttolic,’  in  reference  to  their  church  and  its  secular  pre¬ 
lates.  If  the  debasemeiitf  of  the  world  and  the  corruptions  of 
|H>pcry  had  not  intervened  bctwcxii  primitive  and  modern 
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nsa^esi  such  bisiiops  ns  the  Smcctynininu  Divines,  niul  Milton, 
thou*  npologist,  opposed,  had  never  occupied  such  o (Tices,  or 
su^taineil  such  rank  ns  distin^uisluHl  them,  and  elevates  their 
puccessors  to  a  disparity  unreasonable  and  antiscriptiirai. 
Episcopnev  is  one  thing :  diocesan  episcopacy  is  another,'  lind 
a  very  different  thing.  In  nn  episcopacy  which  is  Scriptural 
and  primitive,  the  paat(»r  of*  every  church  is  a  bishop,  and  Is 
cotnpeteni  to,  nnd  authorized  to  discliargc  every  episct)pnl  duty, 
lie  is  an  overseer  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  ministers, 
which  is  his  dock;  for  bishop  has  no  other  meaning  in  the 
language  of  the  New  Tt'stament,  than  overseer.  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  constant,  and  not  occasional  inspection,  that  is  implied 
in  the  word,  nnd  denoted  by  it ;  the  relation  of  a  shepherd  to 
his  flock,  which  dot's  not  allow  of  absence,  or  of  only  rare  nnd 
extraordinary  occnsiims  of  intercourse.  It  would  be  well  that, 
in  nil  occlcMastical  controversies,  the  parties  would  weigh  the 
import  of  the  expressions  which  their  dilTerences  include,  and 
not  permit  themselves  to  confound  things  totally  distinct  utider 
a  common  name.  The  only  proper  inquiry  in  respect  to  this 
subject  c)r  apostolic  episcopacy,  is,  whether  in  fact,  or  in  design, 
there  are  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  any  such  office  nnd 
such  personages  as,  in  this  country,  are  raised  by  the  royal 
coage  (Tt'lire  to  the  high  })laces  of  rank  and  power  in  the 
cluirch ;  and  every  page  which  in  that  volume  has  reference  to 
the  question,  answers — No.  The  ‘  divine  right  of  episco¬ 
pacy,'  however,  is,  in  these  times,  neither  so  tenaciously  held, 
nor  so  resolutely  defended  ns  in  fonner  days;  nnd  other 
ground  is  chosen,  on  which  to  rest  the  pretensions  of  the 
ministers  of  the  church  by  many  of  its  adherents;  though  oc¬ 
casionally  we  still  find  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  like  Bishop 
Ihirgess,’  who  will  abate  nothing  of  the  rank  popery  doc¬ 
trines. 

It  is  not  as  a  polemic  that  Bishop  Hall  is  most  advantage-' 
oiisly  distinguished.  His  devotional  and  practical  works  are 
replete  with  genius,  learning,  nnd  piety  ;  nnd  on  these,  not  on 
his  controversial  productions,  his  claims  to  our  veneration  must 
rest. 
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nary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Karly  English  Poetry,  oiul  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  John  Johnstone,  Author  of 
Spccimcni  of  Sacred  Poetry.  2lmo.  pp.  xvi.  .KiO.  Price  5s>  6d, 
Kdinburgh.  1828. 


\V  must  say  something  of  these  neat  niul  attractive  collec¬ 
tions,  before  the  nnnu:ils  pour  in  upon  us  in  gay  uikI 
sparkling  array,  uiul  tirive  all  the  Hritisli  Poets  of  former  times 
out  of  the  field.  It  is  only  at  intervals  now,  that  the  inaiket  is 
o|H*n  for  our  staple  poetry.  Milton,  Thomson,  (»ray,  (told- 
smith,  Heattie,  anil  Cowper,  the  birth-ihiy  presents,  the  rewards 
of  merit,  and  new  yeaiV  gifts  of  our  youthful  day.s,  have  suf- 
fereil,  we  are  credibly  informed,  a  melancholy  depreciation  in 
consequence  of  the  sudilcn  appearance  of  these  sparkling  no¬ 
velties  half  biHiks,  half  toys,  which  monopolize  the  Boating 
demand.  Were  this  to  last,  we  should  di'em  it  our  duty  to  in¬ 
terfere  for  the  protection  of  our  genuine  literature.  But  the 
fasliion  will  spend  itself,  like  the  rage  for  French  wines  and 
other  continental  luxuries;  and  the  taste  of  the  reading  public 
will  revert  to  the  full  flavour  and  strong  boily  of  our  standard 
writers. 

It  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  thing  as  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
to  make  a  fair  and  competent  selection  from  the  mass  of  English 
|x>eiry, — such  a  selection  ns  shall  exhibit  the  characteristic 
merits  of  the  individual,  and  the  progress  of  |x>etical  literature, 
and  at  the  same  time  comprise  the  |HH'ins  most  worthy,  intrin¬ 
sically,  of  being  chosen.  A  selection  of  the  best  poetry  in  the 
language,  would  be  very  incomplete  as  a  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens;  tor  many  names  of  some  note  in  the  catalogue  would, 
on  such  a  principle,  be  totally  excluded.  Many  poems  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  collections  as  the  best  pieces  of  the  particular 
author,  or  as  curious  from  their  date  or  some  other  circum- 
Ktance,  which  have  little  }H>etical  merit  or  moral  interest.  In 
a  general  collection,  a  literary  drag-net  like  Chalmers’s  Poets, 
they  may  appropriately  find  a  place ;  but  we  cannot  but  think 
that  small  selections  should  consist  of  beauties,  rather  than  of 
t|>ecimens.  Mr.  Johnstone^  however,  has  thought  differently, 
and  we  shall  allow  him  to  give  his  reasons. 


*  This  little  volume,  like  the  “  Specimens  of  Sacred  and  Serious 
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Poetry,**  has  been  selected  on  views  somewhat  different  from  those 
which  have  guided  the  editors  of  the  various  i^reeable  compilations, 
known  under  the  name  of  Beauties,  Elegant  Extracts,  Ac.  Ac.  In¬ 
stead  of**  orient  pearls  at  random  strung  **  among  which  are  some* 
tiroes  interspersed  not  a  few  French  paste-beads,  recommended  solely 
by  rai>hion,  smoothness,  and  glitter,  the  design  of  this  volume,  so 
far  as  compatible  w  ith  its  limits,'  is  to  exhibit  the  development  and 
progress  of  English  poetry,  by  a  selection  of  specimens  of  its  fairest 
productions  arrangcil  in  order ;  abd  to  form,  os  it  were,  an  index  to 
our  poetical  literature  out  of  its  own  clioicest  roatorials 

‘  *rhe  occasional  cheap  reprint  of  valuable  old  w  orks,  and  ofsclcc* 
tions  like  the  present,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  modern 
literature.  It  is  that  cureless  scattering  of  the  ^ood  seed  by  the 
way-side,  which  must  delight  the  casual  traveller  with  an  unexpected 
Hush  of  blooms  and  buds,  even  where  the  soil  has  not  sufficient  d^ptli 
and  vigour  to  put  forth  fruit  af\cr  m^ny  days. '  Let  ^us  but  imagino 
for  a  moment  what  u  mine  of  wca|th  and  enjoyment,  what  a  golden 
treasury  of  exquisite  models,  of.  graceful  fancies,  of  fine  inventions, 
of  beautiful  diction,  this  one  littjd  volume  would  have  formed  to  such 
a  youth  as  Robert  Burns,  in  the  days'  when,  at  homo  and  afield,  in 
labour  and  at  rest,  he  pored  over  his  Old  Song-book,— and  we  may 
come  to  estimate  aright  the  value  of  compilations  of  this  kind.  Such 
books  very  generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  with  whom 
poetry  is  a  passion;  but  whose' tastes  arc  still  either  false  or  unripe. 
Instead  of  pamperin'g  the  insatiable  appetite  for  novelty,  and  prefer- 
ing  Heetiug  fashion  to  permanent  excellence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
selectors  for  this  important  class  of  readers,  to  endeavour  to  raise 
their  poetical  feelings  to  a  higher  standard— even  to  the  highest  of 
all,  that  formed  by  the  Fathers  of  English  poetry^ rather  than  to 
gratify  their  immature  tastes  cither  with  shewy  trash,  6r  works  of 
ephemeral  fame  but  questionable  merit..  With  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  no  specimen  has  been  admitted  into  this  compilation,  that  hat 
not  either  stood  the  test  of  time,  or  been.mllowed-  to  possess  those 
enduring  qualities  which  will  make  the  contents  of  this  small  volume 
as  valuable  centuries  hence  as  at  the  present  hour.  Nor  is  it  a  bold 
prophecy  to  say,- it  contains  more  beautiful  verse — fur  more  English 
poetry  of  the  very  highest  order — than  is  likely  to  appear  in  all  the 
periodical  volumes  that  shall  be  published  in  Oritain  for*  the  next 
hundred  years.  . 

*  There  are  many  living,  or  recent  writers,  from  which  it  would 
have  been  agreeable  to  select  much  more.  The  little  pieces  given, 
are  rather  records  of  their  names  than  specimens  of  their  genius.  I 
make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  extracts  given. from  the  very 
early  poets.  It  is  a  main  object  of  the  compilation  to  diffuse  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  names  and  of  their  writings.  Into  what 
raptures  would  thousands  of  fashionable  readers  be  thrown,  could 
such  lyrics  as  those,  here  selected  from  Herrick,  Carew,  and  Love¬ 
lace,  be  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time  under  the  attractive 
name  of  Moore.  Nor  ‘shall  1  apologize  for  the  copious  extracts 
given  from  what  are  called  “  The  Lake  Poets,”  while  comparatively 
so  little  space  is  afforded  to  more  popular  writers.  Were  it  possible, 
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by  iuii»«  short-hand  process  of  printing  yet  to  be  discovered,  to  coiiv* 
press  half  the  pages  of  Wonlsworth  into  a  cheap  work,  adapted  to 
the  daily  household  use  of  ilie  people  of  England,  it  would  gladly 
have  been  done,  in  the  warm  and  sincere  conviction,  that  no  poems 
of  nearly  equal  merit  now  remain  to  be  freely  diffused  among  them. 
Nearer  nome,  1  hope  to  be  pardon^'d  for  not  crowding  into  tnls  nar¬ 
row  tablet  such  beloved  and  familiar  names  ns  those  of  Hamilton, 
UamsaVt  Fergusson,  and  other  **  Lyric  singers  of  our  high-soulod 
*•  land  —  since  their  place  is  necessarily  occupied  by  yet  nobler 
names — by  those  of  Dunbar,  James  I.,  Douglas,  Barbour,  and  Lynd-. 
•ay — names  that  ought  to  be  better  known  among  us.*  pp.  iii — v. 

Wc  so  cordially  approve  of  the  iU^ign  and  giuteral  views  of 
the  Compiler,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for 
having  itt  some  ri'spccts  tloviafetl  frt>m  what  we  regard  as  a 
sounder  principle  of  selection.  Still  we  think,  that  such  cheap 
reprints  would  answer  a  more  valuable  purjKvsc,  if  the  s|H?ci- 
mens  were  confined,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  variety*  to 
poetry  of  the  first  quality.  In  a  cabinet  of  mlherals  or  a  horins 
siemsf  it  is  sufiicienl  to  stamp  value  on  a  specimen,  that  it  is  a 
variety ;  but  in  planting  a  garden  or  arranging  a  nosegay,  va¬ 
riety  is  stiidieil  only  in  snlM^rdi nation  to  the  general  effect. 
Now,  in  a  selection  of  this  nature,  we  do  not  want  dried  s|>€ci- 
mens.  Nor  do  we  want  sftrklings^  like  a  few  which  are  indis¬ 
creet  I  v  admitted  into  this  collection.  Butler,  Prior,  Charles 
Cotton,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  Rochester,  ami  Swill  have  slender 
claims  to  bo  represented  at  all  in  such  a  selection.  Such 

•  |ViX'ms*  as  The  City  Shower  and  An  Epitaph,  at  all  events, 
arc  vile  weeils,  and  offensive  ones  too.  Fifteen  pages  assigned 
to  Swift,  and  not  five  to  Drytlen,  are  an  itnrighu'ous  measure; 
and  the  latter  is  most  inadequately  represented  by  Cymoii  and 
Iphigenia^  and  an  objectionable  ode  from  Horace.  Dryilcn 
w’as  a  bad  translator,  and  Horace  was  the  last  classic  he  could 
have  done  justice  to.  Tlie  specimens  from  Gay  are  not  more 
iudicious.  Ansley  has  no  business  in  the  volume.  Thomas 
vVarton  occupies  toi>  much  room  :  he  was  not  more  of  a  poet 
than  Langhomc,  who  is  styled  a  ‘  pleadng  versifier.’  Sir 
William  Jones  was  a  great  and  good  man  ;  be  could  dance  ele¬ 
gantly,  and  triffe  in  verse;  but,  as  neither  accomplishment  is 
etsentia!  to  hit  deserved  fame,  or  can  add  to  it,  his  poems  may 
at  well  be  fbr^tten.  Samuel  Bishop  was  an  *  an  amiable  and 

•  clever  man  in  orders*  who  wrote  verses  to  Mrs.  Bishop  on 
her  wedding  day;  but,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
have  such  doggrel  lines  to  do  among  ‘  specimens  of  the  poets 
of  Great  Britain’?  Is  there  an  amiable  and  clever  man  in 
orders  in  the  kingdom,  who  docs  not,  or  at  least  could  not  write 
better  lines  to  bis  wife  once  a  year  than  these  ?  Of  Burns, 
Mr.  Johnstone  has  given  us  by  far  too  little ;  of  Shelley,  by  far 
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too  tuuchk  In  ftbortf  Uic  declarolioii  of  the  Advertieomenti 
that  *  no  specimen  hat  been  ndmittedy  that  has  not  been  allowed 

*  to  possess  these  enduring  qualities  which  will  make  it  not  lets 

*  valuable  centuries  hence,’  must  be  taken— with  exceptions. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  selection,  is  the  large  pro* 
portion  of  specimens  from  the  earlier  nocts,  by  whicii  Mr. 
Johnstone  has  shewn  both  his  taste  and  his  reading;  and  the 
historical  sketch,  illustrated  by  copious  extracts  from  Chaucor 
and  hia  successors,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  real  lovers  of 
poetry.  On  one  point,  however,  Mr.  Johnstone  is  decidedly 
wrong.  Mr.  Wordsworth  resembles  Chaucer  about  as  closely 
as  Cow|)er  resembles  Ren  Jonson  :  he  docs  not  even  understand 
our  old  poet,  as  is  evident  from  his  attempt  to  translate  his  rich 
vein  of  mingled  pathos  satire,  and  humour  into  the  sentimental 
style  of  the  Lake  school.  Our  Compiler  assures  us,  that  Mr. 
WonUworth’s  *  {metical  creed  ap|)roachc8  much  nearer  to 
‘  Chaucer’s,  than  did  that  of  either  Dryden  or  Pope’;  and 
therefore,  *  more  confidence  might  bo  placed  in  his  version, 

‘  both  ill  the  simplicity  of  the  letter  and  in  the  integrity  and  fine 
^  humanity  of  the  spirit.*  Whether  he  does  not  himself  under¬ 
stand  Chaucer,  or  does  not  understand  Wordsworth,  he  could 
not  liave  fallen  into  a  greater  mistake.  Wordsworth  has  not 
only,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  his  poetry,  no  powers  of  hu¬ 
mour,  but  no  {icrception  of  the  humourous,  no  consciousness  of 
the  ludicrous.  When,  therefore,  he  attempts  to  be  gay  and 
sportive,  he  is  sinqdy  ridiculous.  To  set  him  to  modernize 
Chaucer,  would  be  as  exquisitely  absurd  as  for  the  Poet- 
laureate  to  undertake  a  translation  of  La  Fontaine.  . 

The  Living  Poets  from  whose  works  specimeos  are  given, 
are  Wordsworth,  Cam{)bell,  Sir  VV’alter,  Soutliey,  Coleridge, 
WiUon,  Moore,  Joanna  Raillie,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Landon, 
Crabbe,  Croly,  W.  L.  Bowles,  Leigh  Hunt,  James  Ro¬ 

gers,  Montgomery,  Moir,  Malcolm,  Burry  Cornwall,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Bowring,  A.  A.  Watts,  M.  J.  J.,  Pringle,  Hcbcr, 
H.  Smith,  Wolfe,  M^Diarinid.  Neither  chronological  order 
nor  literary  rank,  it  will  be  seen,  is  observed  iu  the  order  in 
which  these  specimens  arc  given,  nor  are  they  in  other  respects 
wxdl  chosen.  A  very  poor  and  inadequate  specimen  is  given  of 
a  |>oet  to  whom  a  much  larger  space  was  due, — the  Author  of 
*  The  Village’  and  *  Sir  Eustace  Grey.’  Montgomery  has  not 
more  justice  done  to  him.  Other  exceptions  might  uc  taken  ; 
hnt  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  the  tasK  which  Mr. 
Johnstone  has  undertaken,*  is  one  of  more  tlian  ordinary  deli¬ 
cacy.  His  volume,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  comprises  a  large 
proportion  of  beautiful^  poetry ;  and  we  regret  that  the  two  or 
tbrec.excepUonable  pieces  hevhas  admitted,  preveiUa  our  bdiiig 
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able  to  recommend  these  specimens  to  indiscrinnnate  perusal, 
as  he  has  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  on  the  compilation. 

Among  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  there  is  given,  under  the 
title  of  ‘  Battle  llymtti*  without  name  or  signature,  a  singularly 
beautiful  and  spirited  ballad,  w  hich  appears  also  in  Mr.  Watts's 
Poetical  Album.  It  is  there  stated  to  have  first  appeared  in 
Knight’s  >  Quarterly  Magazine,  n  defunct  periodical  w^ork, 
with  the  initials,  T.  M.  To  whom  besides  Tliomas  Moore, 
this  mark  may  belong,  we  know  not ;  but,  whoever  be  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  poem,  he  may  be  proud  to  own  it,  for  the  English 
language  contains  few  ballads  of  so  high  an  order.  It  is 
poetry,  painting,  and  music,  all  at  once. 

*  THE  W'All  OF  THE  LEAGUE.  ^ 

*  Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are! 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  ot  Navarre ! 

Now  let  there  he  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance, 

Through  thy  corn>Helds  green,  and  sunny  vines,  O  pleasant  land  of 

France  I 

And  thou,  HochcHe,  our  own  Kochclle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 

For  cold,  and  stiff,  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  a  single  field  hath  turnM  the  chance  of  war, 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  Ivry*,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

‘  ()  !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 

With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 

And  Appeii/t^’s  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 

There  rode  the  brood  of  false  lA)rraine,  the  curses  of  our  land ; 

And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand: 

And,  as  w  e  looked  on  them,  w  e  thought  of  Seine’s  impurpled  Hood, 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood; 

And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 

To  fight  for  his  ow  n  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

*  The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest, 

And  ho  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  u  tear  was  in  his  eye: 

He  lookcil  upon  the  traitors,  and  hU  glance  was  stern  and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smileJ  on  us,  as  roll’d  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  u  deafening  shout,  **  (lod  save  our  Lord  the 
King !” 

And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  be  may, 

For  never  saw  1  promise  vet  of  such  a  bloody  fray. 

Press  where  ye  see  my  win'te  plume  shTne,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
".And  be  your  Oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre.” 

*  Hurrah  !  the  foes  are  moving.  Hark  to' the  mingled  din 

or  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,*  and  roaring  culverin. 
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The  fierjr  Duke  b  pricking  across  Saint  Andr6's  plain, 

With  all  the  hireling  chivdry  of  Guelders  and  Almi^e. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  thebe  we  love,  fair  gentlemen- of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now, — upon  them  with  the  lance. 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest,  < 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,. and  on  they  ru8h*d,  while,  like  a  guiding  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blaz'd  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

'  Now,  (iod  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours!  Mayenne  hath  turned  his 
rein.  ' 

D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.  The  Flemish  Count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 

The  held  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  dags,  and  cloven  mail. 
And  then  w  e  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along  our  van, 

“  Kemember  St.  Bartholomew',**  w’as  pass'd  from  man  to  man. 

But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  “  No  Frenchman  b  my  foe : 

Down,  down,  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go.** 

Oh  !  w  as  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war,' 

As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  NavauO  1 

*  IIo  I  maidens  of  Vienna ;  ho  !  matrons  of  Lucerne ; 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho  !  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles. 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls. 
Ho !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright ; 

Ho  I  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night. 

For  our  God  hath  crush'd  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  rais'd  the  slave. 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave* 
Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are  ; 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre.' 

Mr.  Croly,  the  Author  of  the  spirited  critical  and* historical 
outline  prefixed  to  the  Beauties,’*  is  not^  it  seems,  responsible 
for  tile  compilation  itself ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materials 
having  been  collected  before  the  work  was  submitted  to  him. 
In  the  selection  there  is  little  either  to  commend  or  to  obj^t 
to.  We  have  two  excerpts  from  Chaucer,  four  from  8pen- 
ser,  and  several  detach^  passages  from  Shakspeare;  from 
Milton,  a  creditable  proportion,  including  the  L’ Allegro  and 
II  Penseroso ;  from  Dryden,  Veni  Creator;  followed  by  ex¬ 
tracts  or  select  pieces  from  Pope,  Thomson,  Young,  Akctiside, 
Collins,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  and  Cowper;  together  with 
Bruce’s  ‘  Elegy  ’,  a  Hymn  by  Logan,  and  an  Ode  by  Sir  W. 
Jones.  These  occupy  about  200  pages,  the  remaining  160 
being  devoted  to  living  poets,  or  those  of  the  present  day  re¬ 
cently  deceased,  in  Uic  following  order :  Crabbe,  Charlotte 
Smith  (!),  Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Moore,  Byron,  Keats,  Millraan, 
vVolfe,  Mrs.  Hemans.— The  oddest  thing  about  this  selection 
is,  the  strange  partiality  shewn  to  the  immature,  though  pro* 
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mising  productions  of  poor  Keats ;  but,  as  this  is  perhaps  aa- 
signahie  to  the  feelings  of  private  friendship,  it  ma^  be  par- 
doncMl.  Yet,  sorely  the  name  of  H.  K.*  White  was  not  less 
worthy  ol‘  appearing  in  such  a  volume.  Equally  capricious 
and  unjust  it  the  selection  which  nffords  room  for  a  mawkish 
sonnet  by  Charlotte  Smith,  and  passes  over  the  names  of  the 
Author  of  INyche,  and  Jane  Taylor.  The  volume,  however, 
as  regards  its  actual  contents,  is  unexceptionable.  It  is  embel- 
litl)e<l  with  eleven  engravings  on  woexi  from  spirited  designs 
by  Mr.  Harvey;  and,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Croly’s  name  and 
preface,  anil  the  recommendations  of  good  typography  and 
neat  half-binding,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  generally  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  were  going  to  rifle  it  of  one  of  the  three  poems  by 
Mrs.  Ilenmns;  IkiI  wc  find  in  Mr.  Watts's  volume  a  still  more 
beautifid  poem  by  the  same  accomplishetl  Author,  which  we 
cannot  resist  transcribing.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  her  happiest 
cfl'usions:  at  all  events  few  hands  but  her  own  could  have 
brought  out  from  the  ninny-clsorded  shi'll  such  deeply  solemn, 
tender,  thrilling  tones. 

‘  THE  TRBASITRES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

*  UY  MKS.  HIMANS. 

*  What  biifst  tbou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells? 

Thou  liollow-soundiag  and  mysterious  Main  I 
Pale  glutening  pearls,  and  raiul^w  coloured  sheila. 

Bright  things  which  gleam  unrccked  of  and  in  vain. 

Keep,  keep  ihy  riches,  melancholy  sea  ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

*  Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more!— What  wealth  untold. 

Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies! 

'fhou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 

Won  from  ten  thousaml  royal  Argosies. 

Sweep  o’er  thy  spwtis,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  Main  ! 

Earth  ciaims  not  these  again ! 

*  Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more! — Thy  waves  have  rolled 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 

Sand  hath  hlketl  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea- weed  o*t*rgrown  the  hails  of  revelry  !  ^ 

l>asii  #'cr  thewi.  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 

Man  }  ields  lluun  to  decay  1  ; 

*  Yet  more  !  the  Billows  and  the  Depths  have  more ! 

High  benrts  and  brave  are  gathered,  to  thy  breast ! 

They  hear  not  now  tlie  boooiMng  waters  roar, — 

^  Tha  battle-tiuiadecs  will  not  break  tiioir  rast.  ^  >> 

Keep  thy  red  gold  and  ||«ms«  thou  stormy  l^avo  — 

Give  back  thf  true  and  bra^c  \ 
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*  Give  back  the  loat  aod  lovely  1—  Thote  for  whom 

The  place  wan  kept  at  board  and  hearth  90  long : 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom. 

And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song  1 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown^ 

— But  all  is  not  thine  own  1 

*  To  thee  the  love  of  womon  hath  gone  down  ; 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  nolile  head, 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  Howery  crown  ! 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  Dead  ! 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  iVom  thee ! 

Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea  !  * 

It  only  remains  to  notice  more  parlicubirly  the  volume  from 
which  this  and  the  nrccedingpextract  have  been  taken.  The  idea 
of  a  register  of  modern  fugitive  poetry,  is  not  a  new  one.  An  an¬ 
nual  publication,  under  tnc  title  of  The  Poetical  Uegister,  was 
carried  on  to  the  extent,  wc  believe,  of  seven  or  eight  volumes ; 
in  which,  amid  a  mass  of  versifying,  some  contribu¬ 

tions  of  real  merit  and  interest  are  to  be  found, — a  few,  per¬ 
haps,  which  have  not  found  their  way  to  the  public  through 
any  other  medium.  For  an  occasional  publication  of  the  kind, 
there  is  ample  room  ;  and  hereafter,  the  souvenirs  and  forget- 
me-nots  of  the  present  day,  may  yield  rich  gleanings  to  the 
collector.  Tlie  present  volume,  it  seems,  was  committed  to 
the  press  in  1824,  at  which  time  many  of  the  poems  which 
have  since  crept  into  print,  were  *  almost  as  good  as  manu- 
*  script.’  For  the  delay  of  the  publication,  the  Editor  is  not 
responsible.  A  second  volume  is  intended  to  comprise  the  best 
fugitive  poetry  that  has  appeared  since  1823.  Mr.  Watts  U 
suiliciently  well  qualified,  on  the  score  of  literary  taste,  lor  the 
ta!»k  whicn  he  has  undertaken.  We  must,  however,  suggest, 
w  ithout  mooting  the  delicate  question  of  literary  j}roperty,  Uiat 
courtesy  and  integrity  demand  that  the  permission  of  the 
writer  should  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  superfluous  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  appropriation  of  his  productions.  The  licence  of  our 
poetical  selectors  and  compilers,  is  sometimes  carried  a  litda 
beyoud  'due  bounds. 

.  I 

Art.  Vlll.  Exposition  of  the  Book  ^  Psalms,  By  tho  Hev«  John 
Morison.  8vo.  Part  1.  pp.  176*  Price  4e.  London.  1828. 

^H£  ancient  dispensations  of  revealed  religion  were  of  a 
much  more  spiritual  character  iimn  they  have  sometimet 
been  represented  as  susuining.  Compared  with  the  Christian 
economy,  they  were  imperfect  systems  of  truth  and  worship,  but 
they  included  such  means  of  knowledge  as  enlighten  and  pnrify 
the  mind,  and  excite  and  nourish  the  growth  of  internal  devo¬ 
tion.  Tile  patriarchs  walked  with  God  ” ;  an  expression 
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which  cannofy  with  any  semblance  of  propriety,  be  explained 
but  as  denoting  the  familiarity  of  their  minds  with  the  subjects 
and  exercises  of  a  worship  intelligent  and  spiritual.  Judaism 
had  its  **  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  canial 
ordinances  its  worKlly  sanctuary,**  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
its  altars  and  its  offerings;  and  its  costly  pomp  may  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  only  the  religion  of  an  external  ritual.  But,  whatever 
there  might  be  in  the  Temple  service,  and  in  the  feslivaU  and 
observances  of  Jew’ish  worshippers,  to  impress  the  senses,  and 
to  gratify  the  imagination ;  there  was  an  influence  associated 
with  the  religious  appointments  of  the  economy,  which  the 
heart  felt  and  obeyed.  In  respect  to  the  means  by  which  Di¬ 
vine  knowledge  is  communicated,  the  Mosaic  records  do  not 
enable  ns  to  ascertain  the  several  particulars  which  wc  might 
wish  to  know  of  the  public  religions  instruction  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  the  time  of  their  great  legislator,  and  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  pertmls  previously  to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  What 
exercises  of  devotion  and  wh.at  didactic  usages  were  common 
in  those  times,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  determining ; 
but  wc  may  presume  from  the  evidence  which  is  available  in 
the  inquiry,  that  the  means  of  moriil  and  spiritual  improve¬ 
ment  were  extensively  provided  at  the  date  of  the  institution  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy.  The  Book  of  Psalms  affords  ample  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  existence  of  a  pure  and  elevatetl  devotion  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church.  In  these  sacreil  com{xisitions,  which 
arc  of  different  dates,  and  by  various  authors,  the  references 
are  not  few*,  which  relate  to  worship  as  mental  and  social ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  thi'se  divine  songs  are  still  maintaining 
their  pre-eminence  as  incitements  of  and  aids  to  devotion,  is  a 
very  striking  proof  of  their  excellence  and  iheir  adaptation  to 
the  use  of  j>ersons  possessing  the  highest  religious  ndvantuges. 

In  the  histor}"  of  literature,  the  Book  of  Psalms  presents  a 
very  remarkable  subject  of  examination,  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  careful  study  of  such  persons  as  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  claims  of  revealed  religion.  The  Jew’s  were  not  a 
litcraiy  people,  neither  were  they  a  philosophical  nation ;  yet, 
in  their  sacred  books  the  descriptions  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  nature  and  perfections  of  Ci^ 
and  his  government  are  set  forth,  are  unparalled  by  all  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  world.  Whoever  wrote  like  the  Jewish 
penmen  on  these  subjects  ?  Where  shall  we  And  the  simple 
grandeur  and  lofty  majesty  of  description  that  may  l>e  com¬ 
pared  with  U)cir  representations  of  the  living  God  ?  They  are 
peerless  in  this  respect.  And  they  are  equally  exalted  above 
all  competition  in  the  moral  sentimenU  whicfi  they  have  re¬ 
corded.  In  the  poeU  and  philosophical  writers  of  Greece, 
sublime  descriptions  and  admirable  moral  stiitimentf  may  be 
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Ibniidt  (and  these  ere  the.  tourcet  ^beiKe  tbo  6n«st  i^iecliutfie 
irould  be  drewo,)  biU  they  ainl  iar  betweeiif’  end  ibe 

most  applauded  of  tlieae  are  liir  below  the  gregtneu  of  Uiougbf 
fuid  exprcasion  which  the  Hebrew  bard«(  aiid  the  llelHrew  nii^ 
ralisu  pretent  lo  ut»  not  oociuionally  and  in  detacheil  paatagea^ 
but  atnatantly  and  in  continuity.  It  ia  scarcely  necettary  ta 
make  a  eelection  for  thcs  pui'|>OHes  of  compariaon.  Only  let  tbo 
reader  take  into  his  hand  the  Book  of  P^alins,  aiul  peruse  the 
xviiitK  the  xixth,  the  Ixviith,  tin*  cxxxixtli*  and  tin)  cxlvtby 
and  he  will  be  so  instructed,  and  so  cHlifieily  in  res|)ect  t,o  thal 
Great  Being  in  wbotu  all  creatures  live  and  tnove»  of  whom, 
and  through  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  thiugSy  ns  no  one  ever 
was  who  heard  only  the  odes  and  epics  of  the  great  masters  of 
ancient  song  in  Greece.  This  is  a  very  important  view  ol'  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  extensive  consideration  of  it  may  be 
urged  upon  all  persons  who  feel  interested  in  the  means  by 
winch  men  become  intelligent  in  the  highest  branches  of  divine 
knowledge.  As  the  answer  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  iwheu 
they  inquired  res|H*cting  Christ,  How  knoweth  this  man  let« 
^  tens  having  never  learned  ?  ”  referred  theni  to  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Gospel  as  the  true  solution  of  the  remarkable  fact 
which  surprised  theniy— My  doctrine  is  not  tmne,  but  His  that 
sent  me  ” ;  so,  the  true  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  He« 
brew  poetry  is  to  be  fi>uiul  in  the  fact,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  the  Psalmists  of  Israel,  and  that  his  word  was  on 
their  tongue.  We  have  no  present  recollection  of  an  adequate 
treatment  of  this  subject  by  any  writer,  though  it  might  nut  be 
difficult  to  refer  to  incidental  illustrations  of  it.  There  are 
some  branches  of  the  evidences  of  llevelation  which  have  not 
by  any  means  been  exhausted ;  and  the  presumption,  from  the 
style  of  its  writers,  is  one  of  them. 

Publications  of  one  kind  or  other  on  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
are  very  numerous*  Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of 
comineutarios  on  this  portion  of  the  Bible,  we  do  not  think 
tl'.at  readers  of  the  Scriptures  who  wish  for  intelligent  guid¬ 
ance  in  tlie  use  of  them,  will  be  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
aids  with  which  they  are  supplied,  as  affording  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  desirable  assisuuice.  An  expository  volume  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  which  should  be  construacMi  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  their  wants,  and  executed  by  a  writer  competent  to 
the  Usk,  could  not  fail  of  be  ing  acceptable.  From  tlie  yurtiety 
of  existing  works  professing  to  be  ci  itical  and  uractical,^on  tbit 
))art  of  the  Bible,  we  know  not  one  which  could  be  ^ected^ 
fuiiilliog  the  plan  u  hich  such  sensible  uiid  pious  readers  might 
whk  to  see  accomplished.  We  have  new  versions  with'note^ 
and  old  rersious  with  reflections,  which  are  tpo  concise  ^aqd 
meagre  lo  yield  the  requisite  instruction  and  satisfaction.  . 
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of  some  of  tliP  more  copious  pro<!uctions,  the  principle  of  in- 
terpretstion  which  |>crva(lcs  thorn,  is  either  erroneous  or  gratui¬ 
tous,  ns  in  the  instances  of  Hishop  Horne’s  Commentary,  and 
the  work  of  Bishoi)  Horsley.  In  ninny  respects,  jhe  hirnior 
puhlicntion  can  never  he  too  highly  vhIuchI,  or  too  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded.  I'he  evangelical  spirit  which  breathes  in  its  pages, 
the  fervent  piety  which  animates  it,  and  the  exquisite  iH'auty  of 
its  composition,  are  ciimmendations  which  entitle  it  to  our 
grateful  acceptance.  It  has  ministeriHl  to  the  consolation  and 
the  improvement  of  many  Christians,  and  will  relievo  and  con- 
fort  many  more.  Hut,  ns  a  correct  representation  of  the  de¬ 
sign  and  meaning  of  the  sacreil  poets,  it  cannot  claim  our  con¬ 
fidence,  and  has  hut  too  largely  contributed  to  intrcKlucc  or 
confirm  a  very  indiscriminate  and  injurious  application  of  a 
principle  of  ex|K)silion,  which,  in  its  appropriate  use,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  which,  when  exteiuled  beyond  its  pro¬ 
per  rnnit*‘,  becomes  a  means  of  perverting  from  tlieir  salutary 
influence  the  instructions  by  which  the  personal  improvement 
of  the  reader  is  to  be  promoted.  In  perusing  such  interpreta¬ 
tions  as  Bishop  Hor>loy’s,  or  such  comments  ns  those  of 
Bishop  Horne,  the  individual  is  directed  very  remotely  and  in- 
sulTiciently  t<»  himself,  and  must  fail  of  receiving  the  benefit 
which  the  judicituis  use  of  the  lesions  before  him  would  confer 
on  a  mind  rightly  exercised  in  relation  to  them.  By  this  class 
of  writers,  the  substitution  of  mystical  and  fanciful  hypothesis 
in  the  place  of  literal  and  sober  interpretation,  has  been  em- 
ploycxl  to  excess;  and  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  believe,  in  de¬ 
scribing  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  designed  use  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  ami  having  an  unfavounible  as|>ect  towards  the  personal 
religion  of  those  w  ho  are  misled  by  it.  It  may  savour  of  groit 
piety,  and  unquestionably  was,  in  the  case  of  Horne  and  some 
others  in  union  with  a  most  devout  spirit ;  but  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  system  are  not  the  less  to  be  deprecated,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  .sanctioiunl  by  men  of  such  sanctity  of  cha¬ 
racter.  The  sen^e  of  Scripture  is  never  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
all  cornel  and  useful  application  of  the  contents  of  the  Bil>le, 
must  lie  dependent  on  tin?  genuine  meaning  of  its  expressions, 
and  on  the  direct  relation  of  its  representalions.  We  haw,  in 
the  courre  of  our  labours,  noticed  more  than  one  work  whicli 
has-been  replete  with  these  aberraiioirs  of  criticism;  and  have 
now  on  our  table  another,  on  which  wc  shall  shortly  make 
our  n'port,  the  aulhorof  which  has  indulge<l  his  imagination  hi 
a  very  unbounded  licence  w  ith  the  sacred  text.  For  some  re- 
niaiks  on  this  impro|>er  inoile  of  studying  and  applying  the 
language  of  the  Scriptures  we  mav  refer  our  readers,  inter 
alia^  to  our  review  of  Bishop  Horsley’s  and  Mr.  Fry’s  volnmes 
on  the  P!‘nlms. 
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Mr.  Morison*8  exposition  is  *  intendeil  to  overlook  nothing 
<  essontial  to  a  full  niid  critical  explication  of  the  Psaltcri*  but  is 
particularly  designed  us  n  work  of  prnclical  devotion.  .  From 
the  lorin  in  whicli  it  appears,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  dcliveretl  in  the  UMial  courho  of  the  Author’s  public  in- 
.strueuons.  As  we  luivc  before  us  at  present  only  the  first 
))art  of  this  Commentary,  including  the  first  sixteen  psalms,  we 
.shall  .satisfy  ourselves  with  a  brief  notice  of  its  contents,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  work,  shall  more  fully  consider  the 
value  of  the  annotations  and  reflections  which  it  may  compri.se. 
WtM)l)serve  in  this  part,  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  plan.  A 
concluding  seri^  of  remarks  accompanying  the  exposition  of 
the  first  i'salm,  's  headed,  *  ImproVi  iuent,  ’  and  the  fourth  ends 
with  '  Reflections,*  but  no  others  are  so  arranged.  The  varia¬ 
tions  may  not  be  of  much  importance,  but  the  Author’s  design 
slioulil  have  been  executed  in  accordance  with  a  consistent  plan. 
W’c  observe,  too,  an  irregularity  in  the  aflixing  of  the  titles  to 
the  F.salms.  In  Fsalm  Vll.,  the  title  occurs  in  the  Author’s 
introductory  remarks,  but  docs  not  appear  at  the  head  of  the 
couipo.sition,  its  appropriate  place. 

An  the  Author’s  design  is  to  supply  a  popular  Exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  it  was  not  to  1)0  expected  that  tliesc  pages 
should  exhibit  either  numerous  or  copious  criticisms  on  the 
philological  difficulties  of  the  text,  i^me  passages  ou  whicli 
we  could  have  wished  for  critical  elucidation,  arc  without 
illustrative  notes;  and  in  other  instances,  the  elucidations  are 
Ions  clear  than  might  have  been  furnished.  But  the  work 
has  very  fair  claims  to  our  commendation  in  respect  to  critical 
merit.  The  introductory  descriptions  prefixed  to  each  P.nalm, 
comprise  much  valuable  information,  and  the  notes  include  se¬ 
lections  of  the  most  pertinent  and  useful  matter  on  the  subjects 
to  w'bicli  they  relate,  with  occasional  additions  or  corrections 
by  the  Author.  The  doctrine  which  pervades  the  Exposition, 
is  uniformly  evangelical;  and  its  practical  tendencies  and  effects 
are  forcibly  represented  and  wnrndy  inculcated.*  As  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  devotion,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  every  one  who  is  soli¬ 
citous  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  heart,  and  anxious 
to  be  .supplied  with  the  means  of  religious  advancement  If 
it  does  not  fully  come  up  to  our  ideas  and  wishes  as  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  it  is,  at  least,  much  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  most  of  its  predecessors,  and  is  so  ably  executed,  and 
.so  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  those  for 
whose  use  it  has  been  prepared,  that  we  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  and  acceptance  of  our  readers. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  afi  extract  from  this  Exposition, 
that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  in  what  pro- 
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portion  the  comment  is  to  the  text,  and  oi*  judging  of  its  value 
as  elucidating  the  meaning  and  enlarging  the  utility  of  the 
Psalter.  Our  specimen  is  taken  without  selection. 

•  Psalm  vii.  8.  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  people:  judge  me,‘0* 
Lord,  according  to  my  righteousness,  and  according  to  my  integrity 
that  is  in  me. 

•  By  “  the  people,”  we  are  doubtless  to  understand,  not  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  world  at  large,  but  the  nation  of  Israel.  David  here 
breaks  forth  in  a  tone  of  prophetic  announcement  concerning  that 
nation.  He  had  prayed  on  their  behalf,  and  he  now  declares  with 
confidence  that  God  would  judge  them  that  is,  that  he  would  de¬ 
cide,  or  give  sentence  in  their  controversy.  He  had  a  full  confidence 
that,  in  due  time,  he  would  appear  on  their  behal!*,  that  he  would 
not  leave  his  sanctuary  desolate,  nor  allow  his  chosen  flock  to  remain 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

•  *•  Judge  f  me,  O  Lord,  according  to  my  righteousness,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  integrity  that  is  in  me.**  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
David  speaks  here  of  his  righteousness  and  integrity  in  a  universal 
or  absolute  sense.  Neither  conscience  nor  inclination  would  have 
permitted  him  to  act  a  part  so  presumptuous.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
any  one  entertain  a  more  humbling  view  of  himself  than  did  David. 
But  a  conviction  of  personal  unw  orthiness  before  God,  did  not  blind 
his  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  unrighteous  conduct  of  Saul  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  ;  nor  did  it  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  most  High,  as  the 
great  and  infallible  judge  of  human  actions,  to  determine  his  cause, 
and  to  judpe  him  according  to  the  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his 
character  in  the  matters  in  which  he  had  been  slanderously  accused. 
That  is  certainly  an  overstrained  orthodoxy,  which  would  preclude 
an  accused  individual  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  most  High, 
for  the  vindication  of  his  integrity  against  the  aspersions  of  a  fellow- 
worm  of  the  dust,  equally  fallible  and  equally  imperfect  with  himselfj. 

•  *  The  word  signifies  the  act  of  giving  sentence  in  a  case  of 
controversy. 

•  f  is  the  word  used  here,  which  denotes  the  proper  act  of 
judgement  in  all  cases  of  appeal,  and  involves  the  idea  of  clear  and 
perfect  discernment  in  the  judge. 

•  t  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Horsley  should 
think  that  the  language  of’  this  verse  could  belong  to  no  one  but  Jesus 
Christ.  If  indeed  it  carried  with  it  ^general  reference,  or  affirmed 
any  thing  on  the  subject  of  David's  personal  relations  to  the  divine 
latvgivcrf  such  an  opinion  w  ould  seem  to  be  w  ell  founded ;  but  as  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking  of  a  matter  of  unjust  accusation  preferred 
against  him  by  a  very  unworthy  and  malicious  enemy,  who  was  also 
the  enemy  of  (lod  and  his  Church  ;  there  seems  to  be  uo  reason 
whatever  fur  concluding  that  the  language  could  not  apply  to  him. 
Surely  the  apostle  Paul  might  have  appealed  to  God  for  his  entire 
innocence,  when  he  was  charged,  by  the  Athenians,  as  **  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,’*  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  simply  because  be  preached 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
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It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  blessings  of  a  servant  of  God,  that  there 
is  One  in  heaven  who  knows  his  real  character,  and  who  will  judge  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  **  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slanderers  and  while 
he  will  ever  shrink  from  justifying  himself  as  a  sinner,  before  God,  yet 
will  he  not  scruple  to  make  his  appeal  from  the  falsehood,  injustice, 
and  cruelty  of  man,  to  the  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence  of  his 
Father  in  heaven :  this  seems  indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  all  his  servants  free. 

‘  Frr5e9. — O  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end; 
but  establish  the’ just:  for  the  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and 
reins. 

*  The  immediate  references  of  this  prayer  are  the  iniquity  of  Saul, 
the  uprightness  of  David,  and  the  infallible  discernment  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  Judge.  It  is  a  netition  addressed,  with  great  earnestness,  to  Je¬ 
hovah,  beseeching  him  to  cut  short  the'  period  of  Saul's  unholy 
triumph,  to  establish  the  just  cause  of  his  servant  David,  and  to 
shew  himself  thereby  to  be  that  **  righteous  God  who  trieth  the 
hearts  and  reins.”* 

*•  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  prophetic  mind  of 
David  winged  its  flight  beyond  existing  scenes  and  circumstances, 
and  ventured  to  anticipate  a  period,  when  the  dominion  of  moral  evil 
should  come  to  a  comparative  end,  and  when  the  reign  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  truth,  and  piety  should  be  universal.  The  ages  that  have  rolled 
away,  have  been  sadly  darkened  by  the  crimes  of  men  ;  but  a  day  is 
fast  approaching,  when  **  the  earth  shall  be  tilled  w  ith  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  when  mount  Zion  shall  shine  forth  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  ;  when,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  Jehovah’s  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and 
when  in  every  place  incense  and  a  pure  offering  shall  be  presented  to 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Godf.  Then  shall  the  people  be  all 
righteous,”  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  X  shall  come  to  a  per¬ 
petual  end. 

The  style  of  this  Exposition  is  vigorous,  but  not  always  cor¬ 
rect  There  are  some  passages,  in  which  the  Author  appears 
to  us  to  yield  too  much  to  the  system  of  interpretation  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  as¬ 
signs  for  the  application  of  it,  are  entirely  unsupported. 


‘  *  Ainsworth  thinks,  that  by  “  the  hearts"  may  be  meant  the 
ihoughtSf  and  by  “  the  reins”  the  affections.  Psa.  xxvi.  2.  Jer.  xi.  20.; 
XX.  12.  Rev.  ii.  23.  See  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  this  criticism 
in  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

*  f  Malachi,  i.  11. 

*  X  The  learned  Pool  translates  this  prayer,  “  Let,  I  pray  thee, 
wickedness  consume  the  wicked.”  But  this  rendering  is  by  no  means 
so  natural  or  agreeable  as  the  one  in  the  authorized  version.  Bishop 
Horsley  renders  it,  **  Surely  the  wickedness  of  the  impious  shall  be 
brought  to  mind." 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITEIIAIIY  INFORMATION. 


Mr*  S.  TtM'ker  it  about  to  pubruh  *  The 
Christian  Reconciler  ;  or  the  t*iid  of  the 
THnilariati  and  Ihiiiarian  Cotitroversiet : 
lieiiig  a  detection  and  refutation  of  Uie  chief 
•ourcet  of  po|iuUr  errors  and  lUiputcs 
among  professing  Christuns,  in  reference 
to  the  tmxle  of  tiie  Divine  existence,  and 
the  incumation  of  the  Logos  as  the  begot¬ 
ten  Hon  of  God*' 

We  understand  that  Tlie  Amulet  for  the 
year  ldi;9  u ill  be  published  early  in  No¬ 
vember,  with  attractions,  both  literary  and 
pictorial,  greatly  exceeding  cither  of  its 
pmleeessors,  and  will  contain  articles  from 
a  nuinlwr  of  tiio  most  distinguisJied  writers 
of  the  age,  among  whein  are  many  who 
have  not  heratofore  contributed  either  to 
this  work  or  to  those  of  a  similar  character; 
that  Its  illustrations  will  U*  of  the  highest 
cmler  of  art,  both  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
durtions  of  the  |xiinter  and  the  engraver; 
and  Uiat  tlierr  will  be  several  other  ini- 
IMTovcnicnts  of  a  novel  and  important  cha¬ 
racter. 

Ackermann's  •*  Forget  Me  Not,”  the  first 
of  our  pctpular  Annuals,  will  a{>pear  as  usiul 
at  the  eud  of  Octobc*r,  and  as  we  arc  assuretl, 
with  increased  claims  to  public  favour*  The 
new  volume  is  enriched  by  fourteen  etrgrav- 
ings  from  original  paintings  by  Martin, 
Cooper,  Daniell,  Chalon,  'lliomson,  I*eslje, 
P.  andj.  Mtcphanotk  Prtait,  Owen,  Miss  L. 
Shar{w,  Clcnncll,  CorNiuld,  and  Withering- 
ton.  Tlie  literary  portion  jh)SSc.nscs  extra¬ 
ordinary  variety,  runsistirig  of  more  tlutn 
one  hundred  cuiitribulions  by  tlic  most  di.s- 
tinguisht'd  writers. 

li.  Ackermann  has  in  the  Pres-s  and  will 
publish  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
Annuals,  I*e  Petit  Bijou,  wrilU  n  entirely  in 
French  by  Mona.  D'Kmden,  embellished 
with  seven  tine  engravings,  from  drawings 
made  |Hirpi^ly  for  the  work,  and  dedicated 
by*  permission  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
D«irhr«s  of  KeuU 

The  volume  of  the  Literary  Souvenir 
which  is  now  preparing  fur  {.aiUication,  will 
make  its  appearance  tn  an  improved  form, 
without  any  addition  to  the  price.  The 
Plates,  which  are  already  completed,  are  of 
amoee  important  aUe  than  kerotoCore,  and 
have  bean  engraved  by  eminent  artists: 
The  ml^ta,  the  eoUeetion  of  which  is  said 
to  bare  wen  formod  at  a  very  large  expense, 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  comprise  original 
Pauitingi,  for  the  roost  ;wirt  of  srell  kuown 
celebrity,  by  C.  R.  Lolic,  R..\.;  J.  M. 


Turner,  R.A,;  W.  Hilton,  R.A* ;  A.  R, 
Chalon,  IL.V.;  H.  J.  Northcote,  R.A.; 
R.  Westnll,  R.A,;  F*  Danhy,  A.;  F.  P. 
Steidianolf;  K.  1).  l<eahy;  H.  Farrier;  J. 
Stc}>hanorti  and  J.  Green.  'Die  Literary 
Department  will,  aa  usual,  be  com)>o$cd  of 
contributions  from  the  must  distiuguished 
writers  of  the  day.  llie  Volume  will  be 
bound  in  rich  crimson  silk. 

7'hs  New  Year's  Gift,  a;id  Juvenilt;  Sou¬ 
venir  (an  Annual  for  Children,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Akrie  Watts),  will 
contain,  indqiendcntly  of  numerous  Wood 
Cuts,  liy  George  Cruik  shanks  and  others,  a 
variety  of  highly  finishetl  Line  Kngraviiigs 
oil  steel.  The  chief  attractions  in  this  de- 
jiartuicnt  of  the  work  will  be— 'Die  Children 
111  the  Wood,  by  Miss  Dagley,  after  a  sketch 
by  Miss  Spilsbiiry,  engraved  by  J.  C.  Kd- 
wards  ;  the  Marriage  of  the  Infant  Prim*e, 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  sun  i»f  Edward  V., 
to  the  laidy  .\nne  Mowbray,  by  J.  North- 
rote,  R.A.,  engraved  bv  F.  Knglelieart  ;  a 
Dancing  Girl,  by  J.  Wood,  engraved  by 
W.  Greatbutch  ;  and  an  English  Cottsgu 
Door,  by  W.  Hamilton,  R,.\.,  engraved  by 
*  E.  Englcheart.  The  l.#iterary  Contents  of 
the  Volume  have  bt'cn  supplied  by  a  great 
number  of  eminent  authors  —  priiici;uilly 
those  who  have  bt'cn  distinguislie<l  as  wri-. 
ters  for  the  juvenile  classes.  Hie  wotk 
will  l>e  hound  in  a  style  which  will  combine 
cU*gance  with  durability*. 

'Die  Winter’s  Wreath.  —  Tlic  AnnunI 
published  last  Year,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Winter’s  W reath  ”,  will  appear  this  season 
with  incn'ased  ckims  to  fHihlie  attention. 
Hie  Pri>|irietor  has  made  unt'omnion  exer¬ 
tions  to  keep  a  high  place  amongst  the  ele¬ 
gant  works  of  tills  class ;  and  in  the  letter- 
press  and  illustrations,  the  Wreath  will  be 
cxci'lled  by  none  of  its  competitors.  Hic 
F^litors  are  entirely  difllerent  from  those  of 
the  preceding  Volume,  and  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  the  important  literary  assiaUnce  of 
Mrs.  Htmuins,  Mra.  Opic,  Mary  Howitt, 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  Sli&s  M.  ii.  Milford  Miss  FI. 
Taylor,  Miss  M.  A,  Brown,  the  Roscoes, 
Montgon:ery,  Bowring,  W.  Howitt,  Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge,  J.  H.  Wiflen.  Robert  Mil- 
houae,  the  Author  of  **  May  You  Like  It,” 

’  I'Ue  Author  of  **  Selwyn,”  'Dm*  Author  of 
the  **  Recollcvtioni  of  the  Peninsula,  Ac.*' 
l>elta,  of  BUckw'md’s  Magaxinc,  J.  J. 
Audubon,  the  kte  Dr.  Carrie,  Rev.  W. 
Shtpherd,  Rev.  W,  Homer,  Rev.  J,  Parry*, 
J.  Merritt,  W.  M.  Tartt,  J.  A.  Yates,"  The 
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Rditort,  &c.  EnibeUitheil  with  twvlva 
iglilV'fiiiiKhetl  Line  Engraving*  on  Steel* 
from  a  selei*tk>n  of  rare  ami  curioua  Pic¬ 
tures  uerer  before  engravixl*  the yroductiona 
of  the  following  Painters:  It.  Howard, 
ILA.;  J.  Noriheote,  H.A. ;  W.  Havell; 
Geo.  Arnald ;  Renton;  Nicholson  (of 
Edintnirgh) ;  F.  P.  Stephanoif;  J,  Watson  ; 
Severn  (of  Rmne) ;  V'andyke ;  Wright  (of 
Uerby) ;  Gamier;  Hums.  &c. ;  and  en- 
gravetl  by  the  most  eminent  Artists. 

Another  Volume,  in  Quarto,  of  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  History  of  Kngland,  beginning  with 
the  Commonwealth,  w'ill  be  publisheil  in 
November, 

'fhe  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  Vice  Piiucipal 
of  St.  All)an\  Hull,  Oxford,  Is  about  to 
publish  tlie  History  of  the  Rise  and  Early 
Progress  of  Christianity,  comprising  an  En- 
<piiry  into  its  true  Character  and  Design. 

ITie  Ib'v.  J.  B.  S.  Curwithen,  of  Su 
iMary’s  Hall,  Oxford,  Author  of  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  I.ertnres  fur  IH09,  is  about  to  publish 
the  History  of  tlie  Church  of  Engbnd  to 
the  b«^intiing  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
'flic  first  Two  Volumes  will  appear  in  No- 
vemU*r,  and  bring  down  the  Work  to  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church  and  Monarchy  in 
1060. 

'Die  Rev.  C.  Benson,  Master  of  the 
Temple,  is  about  to  ri'print  his  **  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  our  Saviour’s  lafc." 

'Die  Rev.  Dr.  llamiltou  of  Stralhblane, 
has  in  the  Press  **  A  Defence  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  Doctrine  respecting  the  Second 
>'cnt  of  Christ,  from  the  erroneous  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Motlem  Millenarians.’* 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  MitfordTs  His- 
t»)ry  of  Greece,  in  8  Vols.  8vo.  is  now  in 
the  Pres.s,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days;  with  many  Additions  and  Correc¬ 
tions  by  the  Author,  and  some  Corrections 
and  Additions  chiefly  chronological  by  the 
Editor.  A  short  Account  of  the  Author, 
and  of  his  pursuits  in  Life,  by  his  brother, 
Jx)rd  Hedesdale,  wKh  an  Apology  for  some 
l»arts  of  his  Work,  which  have  been  ©yeett 
of  censure,  will  be  prefixed. 


ecen/fy  jmbliAed. 

In  the  Press,  and  to  be  p^ishsd  at  the 
close  of  the  present  Year,  in  8  Vols.  Hvoi, 
Bssays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and 
on  the  Private  and  PoUtiral  Rights  and  Ob¬ 
ligations  of  Manklml ;  by  the  late  Jonathan 
Dyniond,  Author  of  **  An  Immiry  into  the 
Accorila^’  of  War  with  the  Prinol|dee  of 
Christianity,  Ac.'*  The  general  ol^ect  of 
the  Work  is,  first,  to  ascertain  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  authority  of  the  true  Standard  of 
Right  tiid  Wrong,  and  then  to  bring  vari¬ 
ous  private  and  political  questions  to  that 
stamlard  as  a  test :  to  othnr  to  the  Public  A 
work  of  Moral  and  Political  lliiioaopiiy, 
founded  primarily  on  the  Morality  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  a  few  days  will  appear,  Onnt  Bri¬ 
tain  Illustrated :  a  SerhM  of  Views  com* 
;>rising  all  the  Cities,  principal  'Fnwns,  Fub-> 
lie  Buildings,  Dorks,  and  remarkable  Bdi- 
ficcs  ill  the  United  Kingdom,  from  Draw¬ 
ings  made  expressly  for  the  Work,  by  W, 
Wcstall,  A.R.A,,  and  engraved  by  R.  Fin- 
dcn.  With  Descriptions  Thos.  Moide, 
Author  of  the  Bibliotheca  Heraldica,  he, 
Ac.  Tliis  Work  will  appear  Monthly. 
Each  Number  will  contain  roar  Vlewt,  for 
One  Shilling,  or  India  Paper  Two  Shil¬ 
lings.  In  the  first  will  lie  Views  in  Liver- 
jMK)!,  Manchester,  Nottirwham  and  Durham. 

In  the  Press,  A  Universal  Pr45*er; 
Death;  A  Vision  of  Heaven,  and  a  Vision 
of  Hell.  By  Robert  Montgomery,  Author 
of  “  the  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity.*' 

In  the  Press,  OMections  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Israel’s  future  ndtoration  to  Palestine, 
National  Preeminence,  Ae.  1  voL  19mo. 

In  the  Press,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Cockin,  late  of  Hafifax.  By 
his  Son,  the  Rev.  John  Cockin. 

In  the  Press,  the  Family  Monitor,  or  a 
Help  to  Domestic  Happiness.  Ry  the  Rev. 
John  Angell  James.  12ino. 

In  the  Press,  a  New  Editton  of  Wo- 
drow’t  History  of  the  Sufltrinn  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  with  an  Ordinal  Miv 
moir  of  the  Author,  and ’Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Durns^  D.iX  4  vois.  Svo. 


Art.  X.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 


BfOGlAVirV. 

Memoirs  of^the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  (Sa¬ 
vory,)  Minister  of  Police  under  Napolwa. 
Writtea  iw  hUuself.  Vol.  1,  2,  and  S,  Svo, 
EnglUli,  ibs,  Freijich,  14s  per  vob  (to  be 
completed  in  4  vol.) 


Memoirt  and  Correspomiaace  of  tha  h^ 
Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  with  Bton^impbical  No¬ 
tices  and  Aneodotes  of  many  of  biap’imsKlib 
Pupfia,  and  Coatempuraries.  By  tha  Rev« 
William  Field.  'Die  Second  and  eonduaU 
ing  Volume.  Svo^  with  Portrait,  ids. 
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Mflnoirt  of  the  Life  of  John  Lerfyard, 
the  African  Trarellrr.  From  hi*  Joiimab 
and  Correapondence.  Now  (hrat  pubhUked, 
in  I  eoL  poat  Aao.  lOf.  6d. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  life.  Character  and 
Writinffs  of  the  Her.  Matthew  Henry.  By 
J.  B.  WUluma,  Esq.  F.S..\.,  with  Por¬ 
trait  8to.  Ha. 


EOUCATtOW. 

The  History  of  iJttle  Jsek.  in  French 
and  English,  with  a  Two-fold  Key,  on  the 
Hamiltonian  8\'ttem.  By  Pliilip  Orkney 
Skene.  19mo.  it.  6d. 


RtsToar. 

An  Historical  Romance,  chuily  illustra- 
tire  of  public  events  and  domestic  manners 
of  the  k  ifWnth  Century,  entitled,  The  Last 
of  the  IHantagenets ;  is  in  the  Preu  and 
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